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MAIN 
PREFACE. 


THs Fourth Greek Reader is intended to give specimer- 
of the principal Greek dialects, Homeric, Ionic, Acolic ar 
Doric. It comprises selections from the Iliad, so arrange 
as to present something like a consecutive story of the foi 
tunes of the Greeks before Troy. This is followed by 
number of tales from Herodotus. A few illustrations c 
Aeolic dialect are given from Alcaeus, Sappho, etc.; an 
the specimens of Doric are taken from Theocritus, Bion 
and Moschus. 

It seemed to me that a more intelligible idea of the variow 
dialects could be gained from such specimens, than fron, 
shorter fragments, or from the elegiac or lyric writers, in. 
whom so great a mixture of different forms is to be found. 

A general introduction to the whole seeks to give a sketct 
of the geographical distribution, and of the characteristics ol 
the different dialects, as compared with the standard of the 
best period of Attic literature. A separate table of dialectical 
forms accompanies each group of specimens, constant re- 
ference being made to these in the text. I have been glad 
to make use of Abicht’s edition of Herodotus and Fritzsche’s 
Theocritus. (Teubn. Schul-Ausgab.). References are made 
in the notes to Curtius’ Students’ Greek Grammar (Murray, 
London). 


W. W. M. 
Oxford, 18785. 
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GENERAL SKETCH 


’ OF THE 


GREEK DIALECTS. 


Tue Greek language is one of those comprised under 
the name of Aryan or Indo-European. In ages long past, 
a people, which we now speak of as the primitive Aryan 
stock, had its home in the steppes of upper Asia, and in- 
cluded the ancestors of Indians and Persians, of Germans 
and Slaves, of Greeks, Italians, and Celts. 

The Indians and the Persians remained in their Asiatic 
home, spreading only eastward and southward, retaining, 


more closely than did any of the western emigrants, the 


oldest forms of the original Aryan language. 
No question is harder to decide than the order in which 


’ the different western migrations parted off from the primi- 


tive stock. The latest results of Comparative Philology 
seem to mark as the earliest offshoot that division which 
included the ancestors of Germans and Slaves, the Slavic 
element being subdivided at a later time into Lithua- 
nian and Slavonic. The next great offshoot that spread 
over south-western Europe contained the Greek, Italian 
and Celtic families, of which the Greek was perhaps the 
first to break away, the Italian and the Celtic remaining 
still together until their separation which took place at a 
later date. 
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This view of the mutual relation of Celtic, Italian, and 
Greek, is suggested by the results of the most recent 
studies in Celtic, which show some closer relations be- 
tween that language and the Italian, than between Italian 
and Greek. We must remember however that under the 
name ‘Italian’ is included not only the old Latin but 
also the Umbrian and Oscan, and some other dialects. 

But our business now is not to examine the Greek lan- 
guage in relation to the other branches of the Indo- 
European stock: but rather to glance at its internal 
development; to class its principal varieties or dialects ; 
and to endeavour to see how far the particular character- 
istics of these dialects may be connected with the physical 
features of the districts in which they were spoken, or 
how far they may have been affected by contact with 
foreigners. 

Greece is practically separated from the mainland of 
Europe, on the North by the Cambunian mountains—the 
range that begins with Ceraunia on the West, and ends 
with Olympus in the East. A glance at the map will show 
how completely the country is marked off into well-defined 
divisions, partly by the complex system of mountain- 
chains, and partly by the deep indentations of the coast, 
by which whole districts are more or less isolated upon 
projecting peninsulas. The different heights and charac- 
ters of the mountains and hills, and the frequent bays and 
inlets of the sea produce within the narrow boundaries of 
Greece a greater variety of climate than can be found on 
any other portion of the globe of similar extent. 

Within the two hundred miles between Mount Olympus 
and Cape Matapan, we pass from a climate almost Alpine 
to one in which the palm will flourish: and, while the 
area of Greece is less than that of Portugal, the extent of 
coast line more than equals that of Spain and Portugal 
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THE GREEK DIALECTS. xi 
together. This variety of climate, and the physical con- 
formation of the country, make it easier for us to under- 
stand the phenomena we have now to notice in the 
language. As the people were divided by the natural 
features of their country into a number of independent 


states or cantons, so their language presents itself to us, 
not in the form of one undivided Hellenic Tongue, but 


"split up into various dialects, of which each claimed to be 


in an equal degree Hellenic. 

Not only accent and pronunciation, but the very mate- 
rial of language, is modified by soil and climate. ‘ One 
class of sounds is wont to predominate on the hills, 
another in the valleys, and again another on the plains, 
and such influences of locality naturally prevailed in the 
highest degree where the component parts of the country 
are divided off from one another by sharp boundary lines; 
for in mountain-valleys and on peninsulas and islands 
peculiarities of language are most apt to arise and con- 
tinue, whereas in widely extended plains, contact causes 
them gradually to vanish?’ 

But among all varieties and subdivisions of dialects, we 
can identify two main forms of the Greek language,— 
Donic and Iontc,—just as in later times there is the con- 
stant contrast and rivalry between Doric and Ionic in art 
and philosophy, as well as in modes of life and govern- 
ment. The Doric is the dialect of mountaineers: it is 
rough, terse and strong, and the frequent use of the broad 
A (mdareaaopds, Theocr. 15. 88) seems characteristic of 
bodily strength and vigour of lungs. It impresses us with 
a sense ofearnestness and concentration. The Ionic is 
the dialect of the plain and the coast, spoken by men who 
enjoyed an easier and softer form of life. And this seems 


- 1 E. Curtius, History of Greece, 1. 26. 
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to be reflected in their speech; for the loss of aspirates, 
the frequency of the sibilant (S), and the concurrence of 
vowels are all characteristic of a dialect that has replaced 
much of its abruptness by an easiness and variety of tone. 
The influence of these causes on language was in full 
operation in @ very early period when the organs generally 
evinced greater pliancy in adapting themselves to the 
various peculiarities of situations. In later times Doric 
was spoken in maritime towns, as low-German is now 
found in mountainous and highland districts. 

It is usual to follow the traditional division into four 
dialects; Aeolic, Doric, Ionic and Attic: the Aecolic and 
Doric being nearly related together; and the Attic closely 
connected with the Ionic. Nothing is more difficult how- 
ever than to form any clear idea of the Aeolic dialect. We 
have few literary remains of it, and those few seem to sug- 
gest a considerable number of subdivisions. Some philo- 
logers regard Aeolic not as a distinct dialect at all, but rather 
as the remains preserved in different localities of a more 
ancient state of the langnage, coming nearer in form to 
the common language spoken by the Greeks and Italians 
before their separation. But such a view is untenable; 
for not only do we find many older forms retained in 
Doric, but the whole weight of evidence points to the ex- 
istence of a great Aeolic stock of which the Doric is a 
subdivision; just as Attic is really a subdivision of the 
Ionic. But their native power, and the part they played 
in political history, brought these two subdivisions into the 
foreground, and secured them all the importance and all 
the privileges of a great original race ; so that their literary 
and political life has eclipsed that of the great stocks from 
which they sprung, Though the Doric and Aeolic are 
closely related, there are very characteristic differences 
noticeable between them. The broad pronunciation of 
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the Doric is foreign to the Aeolians, who spoke faster and 
more trippingly. This shows itself in the peculiar rhythm 
of the Aeolic verse, which prefers the lighter measure of 
dactyl and anapaest. Aeolic was the dialect of Macedonia, 
Thessaly, Boeotia, Arcadia, etc.; but the most polished, 
indeed the only literary, Aeolic was spoken in Lesbos and 
in the colonies of Asia Minor, where the cultivation of 
lyric poetry, and the contact with Ionians, exercised a 
powerful influence. In later times, however, the Lesbians 
seemed to the Greeks—at least to the Athenians—to speak 
unintelligibly. (Cp. Plat. Protag. 341.) 

It was noticed by ancient scholars that the Aeolic 
dialect showed some remarkable analogies to Latin. So 
Quintilian (1. 6. 31) speaks of Aeolica ratio, cut est sermo 
noster simillimus. ‘This is generally explained by a re- 
ference to the Aeolic system of accent, to the paucity of 
aspirates; the substitution of v foro; the genitive in o, 
like the Latin in e# or 2; the form of the preposition », 
used both with dative and accusative cases; and the 
absence of a dual number. Where we can compare 
Aeolians and Dorians together, we see in the former more 
of fire, passion, and sensitiveness; they are wanting in the 
calm and resérve of Doric on the one hand, and the plas- 
ticity of Ionic on the other. There is something peculiarly 
masterful in the Doric stock. As they appear in the 
Peloponnese, the glory of the Achaean name fades away ; 
new states arise on the ruins of old chieftainships, ‘and 
gradually the whole Peloponnesus becomes Dortsed. Nei- 
ther the Aeolians nor the remains of the Ionic stock seem 
able to resist them; wherever they set foot, their physical 
and moral power asserts itself, till they assimilate every- 
thing to their own stamp. 

The Dorian characteristics are simplicity both in religion 
and home-life; a strong practical valour; a spirit of self- 
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sacrifice, obedience, and submission to law, and, above all, 
an intense conservatism. But these peculiarities could not 
remain so marked in large and populous cities, nor in the 
Dorian colonies abroad; indeed, the Dorian Sicilians are 
described as being dposdrpowos rois "Abnvalas (Thuc. 8. 96). 

The Doric style is cramped by a want of ideality, but it 
is full of strength, earnestness, and a sort of reserved 
brevity. Cp. the description of the oratory of the Spartan 
Menelaus, Il. 3. 213, and the phrase, rd» Apyelaw rpéwop 
eipnoeras, way év Bpayioras. The Ionian character offers a 
remarkable contrast to this, as we have noticed before; 
but the Ionians of the coast of Asia Minor, affected by 
climate and intermarriages with Orientals, lost much of 
their distinctive Greek character. The lower position of 
the women in society, as well as the dress of the men in 
Eastern drapery rather than the short Greek Chiton, is an 
illustration of this. Commerce, industry, and the luxury 
which wealth brings with it, aided still further in moulding 
the character of the easy versatile Ionian. The Athenians 
were a branch of the Ionian stem who stayed in their old 
home, under very different influences both of climate and 
of political surroundings. 

The selection from Greek authors in this book are in- 
tended to exhibit some of the principal dialectical pecu- 
liarities. Such peculiarities are generally characterized by 
contrasting them with the forms of the best period of 
Attic literature—the period of Thucydides and the Trage- 
dians, of Xenophon, Plato, and Demosthenes. But this 
literary language of the Athenians is very far removed 
from the original form of speech which the first settlers in 
Greece brought with them. It must be carefully remem- 
bered that we are only speaking conventionally, when we 
treat the different Greek dialects as variations from the Attic. 

Historically speaking, al] the dialects are so many dif- 





ferent developments of that particular stage of language 
reached by one great branch of the Indo-European stock, 
when the Greeks parted from it. What this particular 
condition was, we can only guess at here and there. 
Comparative Philology supplies us with valuable hints, and 
with a certain amount of evidence; but the greatest diffi- 
culty in such research lies in this, that the Greek language, 
before its forms are arrested and fixed by the use of 
writing, is in a state of continual growth and change: 
not only is pronunciation being constantly modified, but 
old forms are becoming obsolete every day and new ones 
are growing up. The advance of civilization, the necessi- 
ties of town life as well as of country life, the development 
of family life and political relations, the introduction of 
military, naval, and commercial terms,—all these things 
are daily supplying the repertory of the original language 
with new material. Such processes are especially easy while 
the dialects exist only as spoken language; for, although 
public assemblies, popular songs, religious rites, and 
(somewhat later) laws, treaties, and oracles, exercise an 
influence in fixing the forms of a language, it is impossible 
for the process of change to be arrested, or definite forms 
to be settled, before the introduction of a written literature. 
Therefore, instead of feeling surprise at the wide diver- 
gence of the Greek dialects, we shall rather be inclined to 
wonder how, with such unbounded freedom for develop- 
ment, these various dialects were able to preserve, so 
characteristically, the general linguistic laws and gramma- 
tical structure of the original language *. 

The early history of the dialects is necessarily meagre 


1 Remarkable illustrations of the rapid process of change that is 
constantly at work in producing divergences in the dialects of 
Northern and Southern Asia and of Polynesia may be found in 
Max Miiller’s Science of Language, vol. 1. chap. 2. 
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and unsatisfactory from the extreme scarcity of material 
on which to work. The oldest Greek inscriptions, and 
the dialectical forms preserved by Grammarians, are often 
only attempts to express phonetically the particular pro- 
nunciation in vogue in different places. But though the 
light thus afforded is but scanty and dim, yet the tendency 
of larger research and the discovery of new inscriptions is 
constantly to strengthen our belief in the existence of a 
general unity that underlies the multifarious differences in 
dialectical forms. 

For example—Scholars have generally concurred in 
admitting only three representatives of the Aeolic dialect ; 
the Lesbian, Thessalian, and Boeotian; and in including 
under the name of Pseudo-Acolic the Elean, Arcadian, 
Cyprian, etc., because they did not seem to be reducible 
to the same general laws. But an Arcadian Inscription, 
recently discovered at Tegea, throws a new light upon the 
subject. 

Exhibiting in itself different forms, that had previously 
been considered as peculiar to different groups of Aeolic, 
it suggests the possibility of a harmony between subdivi- 
sions of dialects, that had hitherto appeared irreconcileable. 
A connection has been thus shown between Arcadian and 
Cyprian forms; between Lesbian and Boeotian; and be- 
tween Cyprian and Thessalian; and a general similarity 
in the character of the vowel systems of all the Acolic 
stems has been established—the use of the O and ¥ sounds 
having been shown to preponderate largely over that of 
A or E, 

Which is the oldest of the Greek dialects? This 
is a question often asked: but it implies a mistaken 
conception. The Greek dialects do not come one after 
another in regular sequence. They are rather like parallel 
streams, than like geological strata; and no one dialect 
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can have the preference for superior antiquity over the 
rest. All that we can say is that the Doric seems to retain 
most strictly the older sounds, and the Aeolic, on the 
whole, the older forms; while the Ionian, from the 
first, exhibits most strongly the tendency to variety and 
change. 

It will add fresh interest to the study of the Greek dia- 
" Iects if we are able to detect in them something of the 
action of natural laws, rather than the arbitrary caprice of 
this or that tribe or community. And nothing is more 
suggestive in this direction than a few illustrations of the 


~5 way in which the dialects have often preserved the fuller 


forms of the original language, after they had cuapEcares 
from use in Attic literature. 

In the declension of the noun, the Ionic genitive in 0-1 
(=o0w) comes much nearer the Sanskrit a-sya, than the 
common form in -ov. The oldest form of the accusative 
plural is -ams, being the accusative singular with the addi- 
tion of s: this is closely kept in the Aeolic accus., e. g- 
“rals relpats==rae risds, OF vols AvKois==rovs AvKous, the « in 
each case representing the lost », as ri@cis represents 
ribiv[r]s, r16évr-os, and the Aeolic form of the aorist parti- 
ciple, viz. rpéyacs for rpépas is a further illustration of the 
same principle. In inscriptions of the Cretan Doric, the 
» is actually retained, as in specyetravs = npecBeurds, ravs 
véuovs==rovs vépous. The old instrumental’ case in 54:, or, 
perhaps, the datival termination in dhjam, is preserved in 
the suffixes -¢s and -¢uw. The primitive fotm of the rst 
personal pronoun, agham, Sanskr. aham, is, perhaps, seen 
in the Doric é¢yo», and the Boeotian is», and the dative of 
the same, ma-hyam, with its full termination, resembles 
the Doric éuiv, and éulvya. The second personal pronoun 
had originally an initial /, not yet softened to s, viz. ‘vam, 
which we may best compare not with od but with the 
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Boeotian rot» and Laconian riévy, and Aeolian rv as used 
by Sappho. The full form of the accusative of the same 
is f#vdm, which, while wholly obliterated in oe, is kept in 
the Boeot. riv; and the dative fva-bhyam retains its 
characteristic initial and termination in the Doric tiv and 
réiv, which latter, though found in Homer, is quoted by the 
grammarians as a Dorism. In the verb, the older present 
tenses in -~ are so carefully preserved in Aeolic, that a 
grammarian tells us ‘that some have thought that ai/ 
Aeolic presents ended in -ys.’ We may quote yéAasus, 
dovvérnus and xdAnws as representing yeAdw, dovyeréw and 
xahéw, and similar old forms are found of the rst person 
of the conjunctive in Homer, as aydyopi, riyaps, €Oédoops. 
One of the oldest forms of the 2nd person-ending is -¢ha, 
retained in ol¢6a, and in such dialectical forms as $iAneéa, 
Doric ypijo6a (Ar. Ach. 778), Homeric riéyo6a, &:d0ic8a, 
elo6a, The true ending of the third person, in #, is only 
kept, in ordinary Greek, in the word ¢ors, but the Doric 
dialect furnishes us with such forms as riéyr: (Theocr. 3. 
48), dpinrs (Pind. Isthm. 2. 9), tars, Sider. The same 
termination, softened to o, appears in dialectical forms of 
the conjunctive, as in éppiyges (Il. 3. 353), 4ynot, répmpas, 
pégyos (Hesiod, Frag. 185), édmerretyo: (Theocr. 23. 10), 
and the Ionic optative form sapap6aéyes (Il. 10. 343). In 
the 1st person plural the Doric termination -pes (cp. Lat. 
-mus), a8 in ebpicxopes, cpropes, euBadovpes, Siawewapyes, has 
preserved the old form in -mas#, or Sanskr. -mas; and the 
termination of the 3rd person plural in -ant', -nfz (cp. 
Lat. -nf) is found in Doric ¢d-vrs, A¢yo-vre, amdfo-vrt, roee- 


" yt, and in the old Boeotian forms ¢yovh (= Zyorr:), darode- 


déavrhs. The process of change from -ovrs to -oves is best 
seen by a reference to Arcadian forms xpivevoi, redevovos. 
Comparative Philology leads us to believe that the earliest 
form of the augment was a and not «, and this view is 
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supported by an Elean (Aeolic) inscription, which gives 
KOIOZ MANOESE, that is, Koids »’ ardnoe=édroinoe. Hesy- 
chius too, in his Lexicon, quotes as Cretan forms dde:pev, 
aSpayev and dofeobe, in each of which the initial d repre- 
sents the augment. A study of the different dialects 
serves also to throw light upon the use of the Digamma 
(see Homer. Dial. § 2) in the Greek language, and often 
shows the different vowels and consonants by which its 
place was represented after it had itself disappeared. We 
are also able to establish, from an examination of dialec- 
tical forms, the original existence of a palatal spirant 7 (or 
jod) in the primitive Greek language. But this letter was ~ 
lost far earlier than the Digamma, and can only be detected 
by the compensating letters that supply its place. Such 
facts are sufficient to show that a real and fruitful study of 
the dialects belongs to the science of Comparative Phi- 
lology, no less than to Greek scholarship. 

But the history of the dialects is connected also with the 
geography and with the heroic legends of Greece. What 
is the picture that Greece would have presented to the eye 
of an observer at the beginning of the historic age? He 
would find the Dorian dialect occupying nearly the whole 
of the Peloponnese, with Dorian colonies in Crete and 
Rhodes, and on the South-west coast of Asia Minor. 
North of this and in the adjacent islands of Samos and 
Chios were the homes of Ionians who also occupied 
Attica and Euboea: while Boeotia, the North-west coast 
of Asia Minor, and the island of Lesbos, were colonised 
by settlers of the Aeolian stock. How were these pheno- 
mena to be accounted for? Tradition supplied some 
information about the early movements of the tribes, and 
where tradition is silent, legends are readily framed to 
explain existing facts. 

Out of such a combination of legend and tradition the 
ba 
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story of the movements of the Greek tribes was woven, 
of which the following is an outline. Leaving undiscussed 
the mythical accounts of the primitive Pelasgic inhabitants, 
who form a sort of cloudy background to the picture, we 
find the Hetrenss early in the forefront; but at first the 
name of Hellenes is limited to the people of Hellas, a state 
or district of South-eastern Thessaly. (IL 2. 684.) The 
myth that introduces them begins with Deucalion, king of 
Phthia, whose descendants are thus represented — 





Deucalion 
He len 
Dorus Xuthus Aeolus 
rer | 
Ion Achaeus. 


Hellen, who had ascended the throne of his father Deuca- 
lion, is succeeded by his son Aeolus, under whom the 
Aeolians spread over Thessaly and over the western part 
of central Greece, including Aetolia, Acarnania, Phocis, 
and Locris, and extending to parts of the Peloponnese, as 
Elis, Corinth, and Messenia. 

Dorus settled near Mount Oeta, and founded the Doric 
Tetrapolis, while another portion of the Dorians migrated 
to Crete, which received a Doric constitution through their 
king Minos. 

Xuthus went to Attica, where he espoused the daughter 
of Erechtheus, by whom he became father of. Ion and 
Achaeus. Achaeus returned to Phthiotis, and there re- 
sumed his ancestral kingdom ; his descendants, the Achaei, 
appearing, at a later period, in the Peloponnese and 
spreading themselves over Argolis and Laconia. At the 
time of the Trojan war the Achaeans were at the height 
of their fame. 





Ion, the elder son, is represented as having remained 
in Attica, and as having further given his name to that 
strip of northern coast that was afterwards called Achaia, 
but then Ionia. This earlier group of legends represents 
the Dorians and Jonians as of far less importance than 
the other two tribes. A different series of events made 
them afterwards the leading tribes of Greece, but, at this 
early period, the Dorians lay within the limits of Doris, 
between Thessaly and Phocis, and the Ionians were con- 
fined to Attica and the northern extremity of the Pelo- 
ponnese. It is not the place here to examine the stories 
which connect Greek history with the East. Cecrops, 
from Sais, is said to have civilized Attica and built 
Athens; Danaus the Egyptian to have settled in Argos ; 
and Pelops the Phrygian to have founded the kingdom of 
Mycenae. ‘The fact that the Greeks used a Phoenician 
alphabet, besides the hints in the Homeric poems of in- 
tercourse between Greece and Phoenicia, give a meaning 
to the story of the landing of Cadmus in Boeotia, and the 
establishment of his Phoenician colony in Thebes, the 
citadel of which was called the Cadmea. These stories 
serve also to remind us that the general spread of civiliza- 
tion has been from East to West; and therefore we shall 
accept with caution the statement, so flattering to Athenian 
pride, that the prosperous Ionian colonies on the coast of 
Asia Minor were but offshoots from Attic soil. There are 
many reasons which might induce us to believe that the very 
reverse was the case, and that these colonists dropped, as 
it were, out of the line of march that was setting towards 
Greece, and were content to find their resting-place on 
the extreme western edge of their old Asiatic home. - 

Nor have we here to deal with the so-called heroic age 
of Greek history, which immediately succeeds the group 
of early legends concerning the spread of the Greek tribes. 
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The Argonautic expedition, of which Jason is the hero, 
deals principally with the fortunes of the Aeolian stock, 
as does also the war of the Seven Chiefs against Thebes, 
and the renewal of it by the Epigoni (descendants of the 
heroes who fell in the war); though at Thebes the 
Achaeans also appear on the scene, and Achaean princes 
form some of the principal characters of the Homeric 
poems. 

The second batch of legends begins, according to 
mythical chronology, some fifty years after the Trojan 
war. The Thessalians first forced their way from Epirus 
to the valley of the Peneus, conquering the original 
Aeolian inhabitants, some of whom became serfs under 
feudal Thessalian princes, and others pushed southward 
into Boeotia, dispossessing the Minyans, Cadmeans, etc., 
and settling there. 

The next great movement is the southward migration 
of the Dorians into the Peloponnese, otherwise called the 
Return of the Heracleidae, because the Dorian invaders 
are represented as having for leaders the descendants of 
Heracles, chieftains who had sworn to vindicate their claim 
to those dominions of which their great ancestor had been 
robbed by Eurystheus. 

Warned by an oracle not to enter the Peloponnese by 
the Isthmus, they crossed the gulf from Naupactus, having 
been joined in their expedition by the Aetolians and Ozo- 
lian Locrians. A single battle sufficed for the overthrow 
of the Achaeans under Tisamenus, son of Orestes, and 
the defeated troops occupied and gave the name of Achaia 
to that strip of northern coast which was formerly called 
Ionia. By this pressure the Ionian inhabitants were 
driven back upon their kinsmen in Attica. 

The next stage in the story is that a migration of Ionians, 
accompanied by remnants of other Greek clans, took 
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place from Attica to the islands of the Aegean and the coast 
of Asia Minor. They are represented as having formed 
settlements in the Cyclades, in Chios, and Samos, and on 
the south coast of Lydia, and north of Caria, where the 
colonists founded twelve cities, united by the bond of a 
common sanctuary (Panionion) at Mycale. The principal 
cities were Miletus, Ephesus, and Phocaea. 

The Dorian conquest of the Peloponnese was probably 


’ the work of time, but the story represents all the inhabit- 


ants as submitting tamely to the invaders, with the ex- 
ception of the Arcadians, who lived undisturbed within 
the rampart of their mountain-walls. 

Sicyon, Corinth, and Megara became Dorian settle- 
ments at a somewhat later period. From this date the 
stream of migration is represented as setting steadily 
across the Aegean, and dropping various colonies in the 
islands and on the Asiatic coast. The Aeolian colonies 
are described as being established by the fugitive Achaeans, 
who migrated in company with the Boeotian Aetolians to 
Mysia and Lydia, where they founded twelve cities or 
states, of which the most important were Cyme and 
Smyrna, the latter afterwards passing into Ionian hands. 
At the same time they spread over Lesbos and several 
neighbouring islands. 

The earlier migration of the Dorians to Crete has been 
already alluded to. After the conquest of the Peloponnese, 
Dorian colonists settled in Rhodes, Thera, and southern 
Caria, and founded a confederacy of six cities, the Doric 
Hexapolis. 


The history of the Ionic and Doric dialects must also 
be the history of different styles of Composition. The 
old Ionic, as used by Homer, is preeminently the dialect 
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of Epic poetry, as the Lesbian Aeolic is of amatory verse. 
The Asiatic Ionic appears as the natural vehicle for 
history and elegiac poetry. For the mingled gravity and 
impetuosity of triumphal or religious song, for the serious- 
ness of the first essays in philosophy, and, later, for idyllic 
pictures of rustic life, the Dorian dialect was felt to be 
appropriate. But the genius of Athens, fostered by a 
happy independence, and elevated by her proud position, 
seemed able to excel in almost every department of litera- 
ture, and to exhibit the grandest forms of the drama, 
with its choric odes, of prose narrative, and of oratory. 
The instinctive perception of Athenian taste was able also 
to mould the language of her citizens into the most per- 
fect instrument for the expression of thought, and to tune 
it to the best proportioned rhythm and harmoniousness 
of sound, avoiding on the one hand the roughness and 
abruptness of the Doric, and, on the other, retaining more 
strength, solidity, and concentration, than appears in the 
speech of her Ionian kinsfolk. Thus the Attic became a 
standard to which all other dialects were referred. 


WHAT IS THE RELATION OF THE DIFFERENT 
DIALECTS TO DIFFERENT LITERARY 
STYLES? 


It has been very rightly remarked that the difficulty of 
dealing with a subject like the Greek dialects is materially 
increased by the use that has been made of the dialects in 
literature. For we have to take into consideration not 
only the diversities that depend upon times or places, but 
also the particular style which each author may adopt. 
We cannot deal from the same point of view with the 
writings of a historian, an orator, or a philosopher. And 
the difficulty reaches its height when we come to the study 
of Greek poetry, so much of which exhibits to us a pecu- 
liar combination of several dialects together. As there 
are dialects of different tribes or communities, so are there 
dialects of different poetical styles, It does not neces- 
sarily follow, because a poet was an Ionian by birth, that 
his poetical compositions were therefore in Ionic dialect. 
The language. of his home was not without its influence 
upon him, but the subject-matter and poetical form of his 
composition did far more towards determining the parti- 
cular language in which it should be cast. A few illus- 


trations of this fact will be of use towards the solution 
of the question proposed at the heading of this chapter. 
It must be remembered that at the beginning of the 
historical period of Greece, which is conveniently sup- 
posed to commence with the First Olympiad, there was 
only one dialect, the Ionian, which had made any advance 
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towards literary cultivation. No doubt the first notes of 
those melodies, which by and by were the glory of the 
Aeolian lyre, had been struck; and Dorian hymns and 
Choric songs might be heard at rustic festival and re- 
ligious rite, before Aleman and Stesichorus raised them 
to the level of literary composition: but the influence 
they exercised on the dialects could hold no comparison 
with the effect that the Homeric Epic produced on the 
Ionic dialect. 

The language of Epic must be described as a sort of 
common dialect (xow) dAexros) for all poetry of that 
era; and its influence spread in ever-widening circles. 
In Boeotia the Epic of Hesiod reproduced the metre, 
and, to a great extent, the language of the Homeric 
poems. In lonia, Elegiac poetry, taking its rise with or 
before Callinus (? 730 B.c.), was a true offshoot of the 
Epic, both in metre and language. Nor was the influence 
of Epic altogether absent from the Iambic and Trochaic 
metres which Archilochus produced in the Ionian Paros. 

Elegiac poetry, both in subject and rhythm, comes 
nearest to the Epic. Accordingly, we find that the dialect 
used by the Greek Elegiac writers is, in the main, Epic, 
that is, the Ionian and not the Boeotian Epic ; the regular 
language of Homer, not the variety of it used by Hesiod. 
But in Elegiac poetry the personality of the writer comes 
out far more strongly than in Epic, and thus we find 
distinct changes from the ordinary Epic diction; some of 
these changes being due to the instinctive feeling of the dif- 
ference between the Epic as representing heroic times and 
the Elegy as belonging to more modern days; and others 
being traceable to the effect of each poet's native dialect. 

Under the head of these general changes we may quote 
the disuse in Elegiac poetry of several old Epic forms, 
such as case endings in -¢:, and some forms of the in- 
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finitival termination in -epevas:; or the absence of such 
instances of diaeresis, as dpéw for dp. Among the changes 
depending on each poet’s age or nationality, we may - 
mention the younger Ionic forms in xére, xas, etc., em- 
ployed by Cratinus and Mimnermus ; the occasional use 
of the a for , and of the contraction of «o into ov, not ev, 
by Solon, Melanthius, Critias, etc.; while in the case of 
Tyrtaeus, the Doric dialect is visible in such words as 
dnudras, Seowéras; and in the writings of the Megarean 
Theognis a considerable number of Dorisms may be 
seen, such as my, Aj, poobat, eipev. 

In the Epigram, a particular branch of Elegiac poetry, 
the form of dialect depends to some extent upon the 
nationality of the person addressed. In the Epigrams of 
Simonides there is a larger admixture of Dorisms in 
those addressed to persons of Dorian birth. But still, 
in the Epigram, as well as in other forms of Elegiac, the 
Epic dialect forms the basis of the diction. 

Iambic poetry, inspired by the personal interests of 
daily life, has much less in common with Epic. Thus we 
find that the compositions of the Iambographi generally 
represent exactly the native dialects of the writers. The 
fragments of Archilochus, Hipponax, and Simonides of 
Amorgos, are specimens of the pure Ionic dialect of the 
time. - 

Trochaic poetry stands in a sort of middle ground 
between Iambic and Elegy, and thus exhibits, as might 
be expected, more leaning towards Epic diction than 
Iambic, and less than Elegiac poetry. 

The passionate lyric poetry of the Aeolian school of 
Lesbos is as complete an expression of personal feeling 
as, in another direction, is the Iambic. Consequently we 
find here also little if any admixture of Epic. 

The fragments of Alcaeus and Sappho are pure Aeolic. 
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Anacreon is closely related to the Lesbian lyrists. He 
transferred much of the Aeolic fire and passion to his 
native Ionian tenderness and lightness. His dialect is 
the Ionic of his own time, modified to a considerable 
extent by the spirit, and somewhat by the language of the 
Lesbian Aeolic. 

In the other lyrists, the Doric dialect is used by poets 
of a Dorian stock, but largely mixed with the forms of 
Epic. Thus Tyrtaeus in his anapaestic emdateria, or 
‘marches,’ exhibits the Epic dialect modified by Dorisms; 
and Stesichorus, the father of thé Choric lyric, the true 
predecessor of Pindar, is more distinctly Dorian, though 
he too constructs his language upon a basis of Epic. 

A similar compound of Epic and Doric is noticeable in 
the works of the Dithyrambic poets. The earliest writers 
in this style were Dorians, as Cydias, Lasus, Pratinas and 
Telestes ; the home of this species of poetry being in the 
N.E. of the Peloponnese. No trace of Aeolic is found in 
the Dithyramb, though Arion of Methymna was one of 
the most famous masters in this school of poetry. At an 
early period the Dithyramb made its way to Athens ; and 
we consequently find the lyrical parts of the Athenian 
drama closely allied to it, both in language and spirit. 

It is well that we should here bear in mind the dis- 
tinction between the relation of the earlier and the later 
poets to the different dialects. 

We must suppose that the first inventors, or the earliest 
masters of some special style, adopted the particular 
modification of dialect which they used, from an in- 
stinctive feeling of its peculiar appropriateness to their 
subject and rhythm. 

The next stage to this is the regular appropriation of 
different forms of dialect to different literary styles. 

In this sense Archilochus was a master; adopting the 
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Iambic composed in Ionic dialect, as the true vehicle for 
personal addresses. This invention of Archilochus passes 
into the literary rule of the Attic stage; where Iambic is 
retained as the natural medium for converse between the 
‘dramatis personae.’ And even many forms of Ionic dia- 
lect remain fixed in the Attic Iambic, as though inseparably 
connected with it since the time of Archilochus. 

Stesichorus too is the first master of the Choric Lyric. 
It was the work of his genius to adapt a language that 
should be in perfect harmony with the subject. It is 
Epic, because of all its heroic surroundings; it is Aeolic, 
because of its lyric form and passionate feeling; it is 
Doric, because of its stateliness. It was natural that 
Pindar should appropriate this Stesichorean language as 
the fitting vehicle for his odes. Hermann (De Dialect. Pind. 
Opusc. i. p. 247) speaks of the language of Pindar as being 
blended by a happy admixture of almost all dialects. 
‘Est Pindari dialecius epica, sed colorem habens Doricae, 
interdum etiam Acolicae linguae, Alits verbis, fundamentum 
hujus dialects est lingua epica, sed e Dortca dialecto tanium 
adsciot! Pindarus, quantum et ad dictionts splendorem et ad 
numerorum commodilatem idoneum oideretur.’ But Pindar 
probably far outstripped his master Stesichorus in assimi- 
lating for his purpose a multitude of dialectical forms. 
In his use of the Epic dialect he does not employ all the 
older forms, but seems to observe the limits that we have 
already noticed in treating of the Elegiac poets. His 
Aeolisms are mostly those of flexion, as poica for potea, 
-oa for -ovoa in the feminine of the participle, -os for 
-oves in the termination of the verb, -as for -as, and -evvos 
for -evos. His Dorisms are more marked than those of 
Simonides; but they are not the full forms of the stricter 
Doric, as he does not write -pes for -yev, nor js for Hv, nor 
w and » for ov and e. 
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Among his peculiar usages we may quote the employ- 
ment of the accus. plur. in -o? (Ol. 2.71; Nem. 3. 29), 
of é» for els, of wep, the apocope of wepi. It has been 
proposed to describe his Doric as being of the Delphic 
type, because of his connection with Delphi; and the 
Aeolisms that he uses are rather Lesbian than Boeotian, 
probably because a school of poetry of the Lesbian-Aeolic 
style had been founded in Delphi. 

Before the appearance of the Attic dramatists, the first 
efforts in prose composition had been made. These, like 
Epic, had had their origin on Ionian soil. The earliest 
representatives of this form of composition were the 
Philosophers and the Historians, who were then known 
as Logographi. In beginning to write prose the first 
great conscious change is, that new rules of composition 
have to be followed, unlike the rules of metre which partly 
tend to fix and partly to multiply forms. It is this sense 
of the importance of rule, as distinct from metrical licence, 
or metrical necessity, that induced Herodotus, among 
other changes, to confine himself to the use of the dative 
in -oo:, and not fluctuate, as Homer, between forms in 
-ows aNd -ois. 

In the case of the early philosophers who wrote in 


' prose, as Pherecydes, Anaximander, Anaximenes, their 


sentences were short, and gnomic in form. We may 
even say that they give the idea of being written with a 
sense of awkwardness. It was still necessary, for those 


who sought to throw their philosophy into a more artistic. 


form, to retain the use of verse, as did Xenophanes and 
Parmenides. 

The language and the syntax of the earliest Logo- 
graphi, are a clear proof that the first efforts in historical 
composition were really attempts at reproducing the Epic 
style in prose. If we put together the facts, that the 
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Homeric poems formed the great repertory of Greek 
history for the mythical period, that the earliest Logo- 
graphi seemed to adopt the Epic dialect or an [onian 
modification of it, as the natural language for historical 
narration ; we shall not be surprised to find the Argive 
Acusilaus (550 8.c.), the Milesian Hecataeus (510), Charon 
the Lampsacene (465), and lastly the Dorian Herodotus 
himself, adopting the Ionic dialect as the proper vehicle 
for history. (See Table on next page.) 
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HOMERIC DIALECT. 


It is wrong to speak of a Homeric dialect in the same 
way in which we speak of Ionic or Doric Dialect. The 
latter come before us as particular modifications of Greek, 
determined by local, political, or ethnological influences. 
The Homeric dialect is something more than this: more 
factors enter into its composition. It is impossible to 
read a page of the Iliad or Odyssey without remarking 
the peculiar multiplicity of different forms of the same 
word. In the declension of the noun we find both Grrov 
and tswoo, wayys, and payne, érecor, and érect, Fpwos and 
apeeros. In the personal pronoun we find such forms as 
dyou, cued, Euebey and ducio, dupes and Spyes, as well as npeis 
and tpeis. In the verb we notice the indifferent use or 
disuse of the augment, the extension of reduplication to 
several tenses: various forms of the infinite, as pevyépevas, 
gevyepev, Pevyew: of the conjunctive, as ¢6édw and €6dreps, 
eOedps and é6éAno6a, with a further variation between forms 
in o and o, e« and n, as revopew and revfoper, Aefera: and 
Aééyras: while in verbs in -aw we have contracted and 
uncontracted forms as dpdw, dpe, and by diaeresis, dpdw. 
There is a similar uncertainty in the metrical value of 
vowels, a frequent doubling of consonants to make short 
vowels long by position, a shortening of diphthongs before 
succeeding vowels, a free use both of hiatus and elision : 
—in a word, the widest poetical licence. 

Such phenomena are not the natural characteristics of 
a spoken dialect; they are rather the expressions of a 
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particular style, the conventional usage of minstrels. It is 
no part of the present question to discuss the authorship 
or the age of the Iliad and Odyssey, which are our records 
of Homeric language. It is sufficient to be able to see 
that the polish of the style, the artistic perfection of the 
composition, and the elaborate nature of the syntax, point 
back to a long series of years of development, during 
which poets and schools of poets composed and passed 
on by oral tradition many lays in honour of national 
heroes, which lays in course of time grew into more com- 
plete Epic poems. 

Forms of speech had not then been fixed by the general 
use of writing: the poet willingly adopted any of the 
floating forms in common use around him, or caught 
and preserved for his purpose those older forms bequeathed 
by past generations; so that in this way we have an ex- 
planation of the remarkable fact that in Homeric Greek 
there are forms in use of such different ages—archaisms, 
as we might say, by the side of modernisms. 

The Epic minstrels drew unreservedly from the store- 
house of the past, while they made as unrestricted an use 
of all the treasures of the present. 

These various compositions were not then committed to 
writing, but kept alive in men’s mouths by the metre in 
which they were set for purposes of recitation. It is 
scarcely possible to overrate the effect of metre upon Epic 
dialect. The words must all be adapted for use in the 
dactylic hexameter, and where one form is unsuitable, 
another is ready at hand instead. A remarkable proof of 
this is seen in the use of heteroclite forms of words sug- 
gested by the needs of the metre: cp. éoradr’ ey péoon 
dopivy dnioriros (Il. 20. 245) with pépacay 38 Sopin pdyeoba, 


‘(IL 2. 863). 


But, notwithstanding all these peculiarities of Homeric 
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Greek, we may still trace a broad linguistic law through 
its various forms that will bring it under the general head 
of Ionic dialect. The Epic poet is a native of the Ionian 
colonies of Asia Minor: the schools of Epic poets have 
their head-quarters in Chios. 

The Epic Greek has for its basis the older form of the 
Ionian, (of which the Herodotean dialect is a later develop- 
ment, and the Attic the perfected condition under circum- 
stances of unusual advantage), and is thus distinct in 
character from the Acolic, and still more from the Doric. 
But the fact that Smyrna, the very centre of Ionian life, 
was itself an Aeolo-Ionic colony, reminds us that there 
were many points of contact between the Ionians and 
Aeolians of Asia Minor, and prepares us to accept another 
remarkable phenomenon in the Homeric poems, namely 


- the existence of an Aeolic element in their language, not 


working as a generally diffused influence, but rather 
showing itself by the presence of a number of isolated 
words and forms that must be referred to the more archaic 
Greek of the Aeolian stock. 


[The following may be quoted as some of the most noticeable 
Acolisms in Homeric Greek. 

1. Particular words or forms of words: \vedPBag, ‘a year, Od. 
14. 161; Camypla, Il. 4. 437; wlovpes=réccapes, Od. 5.70; wepwd- 
feoOas, ‘to count by fives, Od. 4. 412; pels = phy, Il. 19. 117; 
BdrAopas for BovdAopas, I]. 11. 319; Ayvpes for dyopd, Od. 3. 31. 

3. Particular ipfiexions of nouns and pronouns. 

It is probable that we may refer to Aeolic such forms as the short 
vowel in the vocative of ist decl., e.g. »¥ppa, the Gen. plur. in dew, the 
Nom. in ra, e.g. vepeAnyepiva Zevs, and the Gen. in ao for ea, as 
Arpel8ao. In the forms of the pronoun, as dydy, Epeber, Epps, Eppe, 
dupes, Opps, Uppe, we find traces of the same tendency, as also in the 
use of the conditional particle xe for dv. A few of the inflexions of 
the verb come under the same head, as e. g. (on the authority of the 
older grammarians) the reduplication of the Aor. II. and Fut. «éeadoy, 
sexabhow, &c.; the termination 6a in and Pers. Sing. Pres. Act. as 
B2 
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rl@no@a, Od. 9. 404; dfoba, Il. 21. 186; Be3oteba, Il. 20. 270; the 
Acolic Aor. of the Optat. in -eas, -cay; the terminations -aro for 
-vro, and -~ey for -ycay, as elpvaro, 3dyer; and possibly the Aor. I. 
and Fut. with o, in verbs with A, s, », p for their characteristic con- 
sonant, as «drow, «pow, &c.) 


It would seem natural to refer to Aeolic usage the 
presence of the Digamma in the Homeric poems; but 
this letter is common to all the dialects in primitive times, 
though its traces are naturally most strong and its use 
most lasting in the specimens preserved of the Aeolie, or 
archaic, dialect. This letter, which fell early into disuse 
in the written language, originally occupied the sixth 
place in the Greek alphabet. It was called from its sound 
Vau (equivalent to our v or w), and from its form (fF ie. £), 
the double-gamma, or digamma. Though it fell into dis- 
use at so early a period that it is not found in the Homeric 
text, yet there are indisputable traces of its previous exis- 
tence there. We must be content with pointing out the 
commonest. In such a combination as rév 3 nyeiBer 
éreara avaf, OF péya phoaro épyov, we should expect to find 
éxer’ dvaf and pyoar’ gpyory. Instead of such forms as 
Grocixw, amociroy, we should naturally write amweice and 
dxeiwov, But there was a time when the words were pro- 
nounced Favaf, Fépyov, dmofeixa, drofetwror, 80 that no elision 
took place. The presence of an original digamma may 
be inferred not only from its effect upon the metre and 
the forms of words, but from a comparison of Greek 
with cognate languages, e.g. fotxos, Sanskrit vegas, Lat. 
vicus: fowos, Vinum ‘wine:’ fFéeowepos, vesper: Fidei, 
videre;: Fépyor, ‘work.’ 

This complex and conventional dialect which we call 
Homeric was carried into every part of Greece by the 
public reciters or rhapsodists, who chanted the national 
Epics at the courts of kings and at the public assemblies 


| 
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and feasts. It was accepted as the true vehicle for Epic 
poetry, and not only is it reproduced by all later writers of 
Epic poetry, but its forms and expressions may be found 
colouring the compositions of authors of different ages and 
various styles. It forms the basis of the language used by 
Stesichorus and Pindar ; its influence is distinctly traceable 
in the writings of the Attic dramatists; and the prose 
narrative of Herodotus is so penetrated by the Epic diction 
that it has been called, not without reason, a prose Epic. 


TABLE OF HOMERIC FORMS. 


§ 1. Vowels. 


(a) The a in Attic generally appears in the Homeric 
dialect as 9, €.g. dyop}, weipnoopa, spnoow, dinv. Some- 
times 4 is changed to n, as nvopén, Hvendes: or to at, aS 
wapai, karaBarés. 

(6) « may be lengthened lo «, xpicews, xewds, velaros, 
clas, “Eppeias, oweios, aideio, Oelw; into n, reOnpevos, 7 nv. 

(c) o lengthened Zo ov, wovdds, poivos j tO ot, rvou, nes; 
to e, Aibyvaos, dvdioros; tO at, bral. 

(d) » shortened to ¢, as in Conjunctives Wivere, eidere, 
ployeas: @ to o, as in Conjunctives rpaweloper, éyeipopey, 

(e) Before or after n the addition of « is not uncommon, 
as ence = fjxe, NéAtos = Frsos ; as also before e, as Zedva, ¢eixoor, 
mporéecte. 

(7) a0 (no) often changes to ew, a8 "Arpeidao, Arpeiden. 
This interchange between short and long vowels is called 
Metathests quantitatis,; as in éws often read as elos. Cp. 
awepéovos and amrepeiows, dexydcos, aNd desxéAsos. 


§ 2. Contraction. 
(a) Contraction generally follows the ordinary rules, 
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with the exception that ¢o and eow may contract into ev, as 
Oapoevs, yeyarevy, BadAcv. 

(6) Frequently words remain uncontracted, as déxe», 
"dis, ooréa; sometimes contraction takes place when it 
does not occur in Attic, as in [pds (lepds), Boas (Bonoas). 

(c) When two vowels which do not form a diphthong 
come together, they are often pronounced as forming one 
syllable, as xpéa, ’Arpeideo, 83 ad, 87) EB8opos, dxei ov. This is 
called Symisesis. a =— 


§ 3. Hiatus. 


When two vowels come together without elision or 
contraction taking place, it is called Aia/us. This gene- 
rally occurs when one word ends and the next begins with 
a vowel. Hiatus, which is rarely admissible in Attic 
poetry, is frequent in the Homeric hexameter, especially 
(1) after the vowels « and v, as wasdt | dwaccer: or (2) when 
there is a pause in the sense between the two words, as 
"Odtpree, | od wv tr OSveceds: or (3) when the final vowel is 
long, and stands in Arsis, as dvrBép | ’Odvoqe: or (4) when 
a final long vowel or diphthong is made short before a vowel 
following, as wrayxOn | ere (—vu-), otxor | évay (-vv-). 
Many apparent cases of Hiatus are only traces of a lost 
digamma. 

§ 4. Eflision. 


In the Homeric hexameter not only are the vowels a, «¢, 0, 
elided, but also frequently the diphthongs a, as BovAop’ éya, 
reipeO” duov, and ot in pos and ro, as well as « in the dative 
and in és. The » éhedcvorixdy stands before consonants 
as well as before vowels. 


§ 5. Apocope. 
Before a following consonant, the short final vowel in 
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pa, wapd, dvd, xara, may be dropped. This is called 
Apocope. The r of xar[4] so shortened assimilates itself to 
the following consonant—xdwmece, xdppopos, xcw medtoy, Kar 
copupiy, xidduwe; and similarly the » of do[a] before a fol- 
lowing # or A, as dy wédiov, dAAveoxe, 


§ 6. Consonants. 
We often find— 
(a) Metathesis, especially with p and a, e.g. xapdin and 


" epadin, bdpoos and Opdoos, xdprioros and xpdrurros. 


(4) Doubling of a consonant, especially of 2, 4, », p, as 
Drafor, tupaboy, wiperot, divynros, réccos ; $0, also, crrws, 
érre, wehexxaw, (8eoce. A short final vowel is often made 
long when followed by a word which begins with, A, p, », 
p, o, 8, or which originally began with the Ff as wodAd Nuc- 
odpevos, Eri vur, évt peydpora, 

(c) Conversely, a single \ or ¢ may take the place of 
the doubled liquid or sibilant, as "AysAeds, "Odveeis. 


DECLENSIONS. 


§ 7. First Declension, 


(a) For ain the singular, Homer always has n, Tpoin, 
6npy, venvins, except Sed and some proper names. 

(4) a remains unchanged, as Bagiiea, except in abstract 
Nouns in eta, oa, aS GAnOein for ddAnOea. 

(c) The Nom. sing. of some masculines in ns, is short- 
ened into a, as lrwdra, veednyepéra, pyriéra. 

(d) Gen. sing. from masc. in ys ends in ao or ew; some- 
times contracted to w, as ¢duppedlo. 

(ce) Gen. plur. ends in ae» or eay, sometimes contracted 
tO ey, AS yaider, vauréwy, Waperay, 

(/) Dat. plur. gos or ys, as wiAgot, oxitys; but Geaie, 
axrais, 


_— — = ee 


ea dhe . 


owe 
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§ 8. Second Declension. 


Special forms— 

(2) Gen. sing. in ovo. 

(6) Gen. and Dat. dual ous. 
(c) Dat. plural oo:[>]. 


$9. Third Declension. 


(a) Dat. and Gen. dual ous. 

(5) Dat. plur. eet, exoi, and, after vowels, ccs. 

(c) Nouns in qe (es) and os (Gen. eos) and as (Gen. aoe) 
retain for the most part the uncontracted forms; cos is 
often contracted into evs. In the terminations cor, ees, eas, 
the ¢ often coalesces, not with the vowel of the termination 
but with a preceding ¢, into « OF n, a8 «ippe-eos Contracts 
into ebppeios, owé-eos into owjos, ‘Hpaxhé-eos into ‘Hpaxdijos, 
“ht, -4a. 

(d) Words in evs form their cases with n instead of ¢, as 
Baraisjos, -H, -fa; the Dat. plur. often ends in jeoor, But 
proper names may retain the ¢, as Tvdé, "Odvacéa. 

(e) Words in ss generally retain « in their cases, as wdXcc, 
wisos, woret, wédses, lev, cas, leoos, But we find also wdéAnos 
(cp. pdvrnos), wiAn:, wédnes, wédnas. The Dat. plur. some- 
times makes cos, and the Acc. plur. és. 

(/) For vats Homer uses »qus, declined with both ¢ and 
n. Gen. veds or vpds, Dat. »ni, Acc. nda or »qa, Dat. plur. 
mol, reco, and weave. 

(g) Among anomalous forms may be mentioned :— 

xdpn, Gen. rdpyros, xapnaros, and xpdaros (as if from 
xpdos, neut.), and xpards, xpari, xpara (from xpas, 


masc.). 
yévu and 8dpv make yovvaros, yourds, and dovparos, 
Soupds, 








vids, besides the regular forms in Second Declension, 
has Gen. vlos, Dat. ui, Acc. via, Nom. plur. ules, 
Dat. vides, Acc. vias, Dual. vie. 


$ 10. Special Terminations. 


(a) The termination ¢:{»] (appearing with nouns of 
First Declension as nqgu, of Second Declension as o¢s, and 
of Third Declension as, generally, eo¢x) serves for a Geni- 
tive or Dative sing. and plur.; e.g. Gen. é& edvidu, ax’ 
lepdiy, Set ornbeogiy, cored Gis; Dat. Oupnds, Aincu, 
Gavopdengs, Oedhiy, ob» Troe xai Sxeogu, wpds xorvdAndordgyy 
(xorvAnddo.), and, in anomalous form, vaidu. 

(5) There are three local suffixes :-— 

Answering to the question where? in 6&, as otxolk, 
"Td wrpd, xnpd6s. 

To the question whence? in 6ev, as olxober, bedbev : 
also with prepositions, as am’ oipavdbev, card xpndev. 

To the question whither ? in 8, as dyopnyde, Tpoinvde, 
dade (also els dade), and analogous forms dvynde, 
otxade, With “Aiddode supply dépa, ‘to the house of 
Hades.’ Another form of the termination is ¢, 
as in yapafe, 

§ rr. Adjectives. 


(a) The Femin. of Adjectives of Second Declension is 
formed in » instead of a, as dpoin, aloyp}, except dia. 

(6) Adjectives in os are sometimes of two, sometimes of 
three, terminations. The Attic rule is not strictly observed, 
for an uncompounded Adjective may have but two, as is 
the case with mimpés, etc., and the pompountcs Y three, as 
cifiorn, drepeoty. 

(c) Adjectives in vs are also ‘often of two terminations 
only, and often shorten the Femin. ea to ea or en, as Babén, 


. ° 
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(7) A common termination is «s, ecoa, ev. In this form 
ness May contract to ps, as risjes, Tipps, and ous May con- 
tract of to ev, a8 Awrevwra for Aerderra. 

(e) wodts is declined from two stems, woAv- and soAXo-, 
so that we have as Homeric forms mohéos Gen. sing., woAées 
Nom. plur., sod Gen. plur., soAderot, godica, wodécr 
Dat. plur., and woAéas Acc. plur. 

(7) In the Comparison of Adjectives, the term ination 
arep-, wrar-, iS admissible in the case of a long vowel 
in the penult. of the Positive, a8 Adpewraros, oi(iperaros. 
The Comparative and Superlative forms in to, woros are 
more frequently used than in Attic. 


§ 12.. The Article. 


Special forms of the Article are :—Gen. roto, Dual Gen. 
rouvy, Nom. plur. rol, ral, Gen. réev, Dat. roios, tHot, THs 


§ 13. Pronouns. , 
Special forms of the Personal Pronouns are as follows. 
(a) First Person. | (6) Second Person.| (c) Third Person. 


d-yar TWH 
Gen. «| épéo, dped, pev ale, acd, ceo —| fo, ab, ob, elo, te 
Epeio, tpider older 


Dat. To, Tey ol, tot 
Ac. ns ae, ga oe ee a, 22, pow 
NA. Dual. | vix, vd (Ace.) | egar, ogo opart 
G.D. » [yor opany, oogv opory 
Nom. Plur. | dupes ,| Capes 


Gen. » | apéow, hpelaw iptow, dpelew opley, apeiaw, open 
Dat. 5 | dppe(»), Heer Spay )s Oper ogi(v), oplor(v) 
Acc. ., (dppe, dpdas, Fpas | Sppe, dpéas opias, opas, Op. 


(d) Special forms of the Possessive Pronouns. 








Sing. Plur. Dual. 
First Person Ses wate &uds and dude (4), dv | voslrepos 
Second Person | 7¢d8, 3), dv | byde, 9, ov opanTepos 
Third Person | és, 2, ov opie, 1), ov 
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(¢) Special forms of the Pronoun ris. 








Sing Plur. 
Gen. | réo, rev thoy 
Dat. | réy réoct. 
(/) Special forms of the Pronoun doris. 
Sing ° , P lur ® 


Nom. Sree, Srre 

Gen. Srev, Srreo, Errev érlaw 

Dat. Srey dréoios 

Acc. brava, Srvs Srivas, dooa. 


(g) Special forms of Relative Pronouns. 
Gen. Sov, (al. 80), ine. Dat. plur. Jos, ge. 


VERBS. 


§14. Augment and Reduplication. 


(a) The syllabic and temporal Augments may be 
omitted. After the syllabic augment A, », », 0 are often 
doubled ; p may be doubled or not at will, as ¢Apeov, épefa. 

(3) Reduplication of the Second Aor. Act. and Med. 
is common. Cp. ¢-né-ppadov (ppdfw), érepvor and médpvoy 
(pire), wewlOaper (reibw), wepidécbas (pei8opat), épixe makes 
a sort of reduplicated Aor. in ¢pixaxoy and évirre in qvirraroy. 
Some of these forms are shortened by the omission of a 
vowel, a8 xéxdero for é-ne-xédero, see § 18 d. 

(c) Some of the reduplicated Aorists give also a redu- 
plicated Future, as nenOnow, repidnoopa, Kexadnoo. 

(dZ) The forms éupopa (ueipopas) and Zooupas (seve) follow 
the analogy of the reduplication of verbs beginning with p. 
But cp. pepuwapéva, Od. 6. 59. In Séypa (3¢xopar) the 
reduplication is lost, in deideypas, deidia (root &) it is 


irregular. 
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§ 15. Terminations. 


(a) The older forms of the termination of the verb 
(Sing.) pt, 76a, os are common in Homer; cp. deren, 
Bapu, eerApor, Addrgor, <6éApoGa, dsdoie8a. 

(6) The termination of the third person Dual in historic 
tenses is rov as well as rn», in Pass. ofow as well as ofp», 
Siudxerov, Owpocecbov. In the plural peoda is frequently 
used for pefa, Dual first person peo8oy. 

(c) In the second person sing. Pass. and Med. o is 
omitted from the termination oat, eo, as AsAaleas, Bowden, 
Conjunct. Zyna. This mostly remains uncontracted, 0, 
as in éwAeo, often makes ev, viz. érkev, In Perf. Med. for 
BiéBrnoa we find BeBAna. 

(Z) The third Plur. in »ra and vro mostly appear as 
ara: and aro, aS Sedaiarat, xéaro (Exewro), drodoiaro. 

(e) The termination of the Inf. ts frequently peva, or 
pev. Pres. dxov-é-per(ar), Fut. nedevo-é-pev(as), Perf. reOvd- 
per(ac), Pass. Aor. BAnper(at), mix Oqper(ar), Second Aor. Act. 
édOéuev(ac). Another termination is ey, as miéerv, Oavdery, 
but also mseper. 

(/) The terminations oxoy and oxouny express repeti- 
tion of the action (s/eralive form). They are attached to 
Imperf. and Second Aor. of verbs in by the connecting 
vowel ¢, or sometimes a, 6éAyerxov, Ederxov, SGecxov, pis- 
racxov, wépyacxoy, kpumrackoy. In the First Aor. Act. the 
termin. follows the aoristic vowel a, éAdwa-cxoy, pynad-oxero, 


' 
’ 
{ 
‘ 
t 


In ps verbs the terminations are attached directly to the | 


stem, &-cxov, ord-oxov, donor for fa-cxov (iui). These 


forms are rarely augmented. Cp. ddveoxe, Od. 11. 587, 


from épayny. 
§ 16. Contracted Verbs. 


(a) Verbs in éw (for the most part uncontracted) change 
ec and ee: into «, sometimes ee into 9, 0 or cov to ev. In 
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the uncontracted form the stem vowel ¢ is sometimes 
lengthened into es, as érededero for éredéero, 

(5) Verbs in de are for the most part contracted. In 
these verbs the long vowel produced by contraction has 
often a corresponding short (sometimes a long) vowel 
inserted before it, as dpdw (dp), dpdq (épq), xayxaddwar, 
deseo (Spear), prdacGa: (pxacGa). Occasionally this short 
vowel appears after the long vowel of contraction, as 
nBeoorres. 

(c) Verbs in dw are generally contracted. In forms 
that remain uncontracted the o is often lengthened to a, 
as imveovres, Such forms as dpdeos (dpovor) and dnidper 
(&moiey) follow the rule of verbs in doe. | 


§ 17. Future and Aor. I. Act. and Med. 


(a) Pure verbs which do not lengthen the vowel of the 
stem in forming their tenses, often double the o in Fut. 
and Aor. I. Act. and Med., as (vetndw) veixerga, (aidéopa:) 
aidécvopas, (yeAdw) ¢yékagca. This is sometimes the case 
with verbs in (a, as (dvayd(opa) avaxacadpevos, (ppafopar) 
igpdcoaro, (5) Or the o may be altogether dropped in 
the Fut., aS reAées, épvovcs, paydovra, deride, i.e. dyridcw, 
evtudw, avr, expanded by the principle explained in §16 2. 

(c) The future of liquid verbs, i.e. that have for cha- 
racteristic A, 4, », p, Commonly have the Fut. uncontracted, 
as Badéovrt, xaraxravéoves, onuardw. Some liquid verbs have 
aa in Fut. and Aor. I., as efAga, éxépoa, xipow, xéAoa, and 
there is an anomalous form xévoa: (xevréw). 

(d) Conversely some verbs, not liquid, form an Aor. I. 
without o, aS yée ¢yeva fxea, xaiw exna, veiw eooeva. Cp. 
eixa for elsroy, 

(ec) The First Aor. Conjunct. has a short form with 
«and o, as well as the longer one in » and @, so we find 


a 


om S 


émPaoere a8 well as éwByonre, Ouphtoper as well as bupnte- 
pev, etc. This sometimes is found in other tenses also. 


§ 18. Aor, IZ. 


(a) The Aor. II. contains the root of the verb in its 
simplest form. The present tenses to which certain Aor. 
IL are referred are often of later formation, e. g. éorvyoy is 
more primitive than orvyée, éeruwov than «ruméw, Guaxor than 
pyxdouas, Zyqpay than ynpdoxe, ¢xpaow than xpde, obra than 
oirde, fxaxe than dxayi{e. 

(6) Reduplicated Aor. II. Act. and Med., see § 14 b. 

(c) Aor. IL. with « on analogy of Zrecor. We find such 
forms as Ifor (ixe), ¢Biorero (Baivw), ddvcero, ducdpevos.(Buve), 
Spoo (Sprut), Ado (eyw), dfere (dyw), otce (olw = pépw), 
dfiper, ép&épev. 

(d) Syncopated Aor. II. An Aor. is common, formed, 
on analogy of Aor. of verbs in ys, without connecting 
vowel, as (Act.) deray (creivo), SipPdyrnv (Bd\Aw), obra 
(otrdw). In the Med. these forms are generally without 
augment, and are distinguishable from Plpf. Pass. only by 
want of reduplication, e.g. 3éypnv, dypevos (B¢yopas), HOipn» 
(Opt. from @6ivw), Airo (Avw), Zyvro, xvpevos (xéw), obra 
(ceva), &pro (Spyup). 


§ 19. Perfect and Pluperfect. 


(a) The First Perf. is only found with verbs having 
a vowel stem. The Second Perf. is the commonest, and 
is formed without aspiration, as xéxowa, Even in vowel 
verbs the Perf. is often without a «, as BeBapnas, revan, 
darnws, dedidres, doradres, etc. 

(4) The Pluperfect is found with the uncontracted ter- 
minations ea, eas, ee(») = «(y); sometimes ce becomes 4, 
as in 76n. 
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§ 20. Aor. I. and II. Passive. 


(a) The 3rd pers. plur. Indic. often ends in e instead 
of noay, aS eusyer, rpadev, exrabev, and the Infin. in neva 
and npey instead of fra. 

(5) In the Conjunctive the uncontracted form in ew is 
generally used, and ¢ is often lengthened to « or », while 
the connecting vowel in Dual and Plural is shortened ; 
e.g. daeie (€8anv), campy (onre), peynps, (al. pryeins), psydecs, 
dayeiere, 

§ ar. 


(a) The principal peculiarities of the verbs fornusy riOnus, 
igus, Gcdeops, are given as follows. 


Verbs in pu. 


(Onya 
Indic Pres. = aca me eee 
and Sing. riéno0a Tae ong 
3rd Sing. os 0 Te B5or 
ard Plur. ee ee TiWeios letas 3:30d00 
Indic. 1stAor.| .. ee ws ee tnxa 
” Imperf. ee ee ee ee Tew 8alden 
Imperat. tora - os oe oe | BiSext 
Infin. Pres. | lordpevas riOhpevas liper[a] { Bids ner 
» 2nd Aor. | orfhpevas béper[ar] tue auertac| 
» Perf. | dordpev[ar] | . 
Conjunctive 
2 Aor. 
ist Sing. | order (arela) 64a (Cia) ped- ela 
and Sing. |orhys Ons (O«kys) [Sox 
grd Sing. D Ony (dein) Hor, dy-hy|Sdogor, Bay 
ist Plur. iordwper(oreloper)) Olapev (Oelomev)| ., .. | Svoper 
and Plur. ws se Oclere 
grd Plur. | wep: orhacs a Shwe 
Dual Wap-OTheToy — 


(4) In the Third Plural of Past tenses e is a common 
termination for evay, as ridev, fev: also Zoray and oray = 
iomaay, thay = thacay, épuv = épucay, {Bary and Bav = ZBncay. 
Nar also the forms éorads, Zorare, and for reOjpevos, see 
§1. 4. 


i ee 
-——_— 





(c) El (250) has the following peculiar forms. 


Pres. Indic. | Conjunct. | Opt. Inf. 
Second Sing. ela6a aba aie Tyer( as) 
Third Sing. -. | Inow lely 
First Plur. fopey 














Imperf. First Sing. tua, how Third Sing. e(v), te(v) 
Dual ” 


» try 
First Plur. soper, tuey Third Plur. tscay, fav, fiw 
Fut. eloopas Aor. I. elodyuny, lacdyny. 


(d) Ely (sum) has the following. 


Pres. Indic. Conjunct. | Opt. ' Imp. 
First Sing. oo ee @), peT-€ 3 ee 
Second Sing. | boot, ele ine | fas . loco 
. Third Sing. or ath inor, For, tp fou 
First Plur. | elpiv | 
Second Plur.|  ..  .. ree | dre | 
Third Plur. | tac feo: | 


Inf. éppev(as} and Zper{as). 

Particip. ddw, lovea, ddv, Gen. ddvroe. 

Imperf. First Sing. Ja, Za, fov, Second Ino6a, Third her, Env, fny, 
Third Plur. deay. 

Iterative tense fcxoy, Fut. devopas, Third Sing. deceives, 

(c) Under ¢npi we find gay (Third Sing. Conjunct.), 
gas (Particip.), ¢do (Imp. 2 Sing.). 

(/) Under xeipa: we have xéarat, xelaras, and xéorra:, = 
xeivras xéaro, xelaro = éxewro; kira = xinras. Iterative tense 
ceoxdpuny, Fut. née, xeio, Inf. xecéuer, Particip. xéwv. 

(g) Under fas; ara, eiara: for fra, éaro, ciaro, for 
ro. 

(A) Under ofa. Pres. Indic. Second Sing. of8as, First 
Plur. @pey. 

Conjunct. First Sing. «dé, First Plur. ¢8oper, Second 
eiSere, Particip. via, Inf. Byeva, per. 

Imperf. Second Sing. neidns, Third 98ee, neton, Third 
Plur. ica, Fut. eldnce. 


SPECIMEN OF HOMERIC 
DIALECT. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE ILIAD. 


The theme of the Iliad is the Wrath of Achilles. The 
story tells how it began, how fatal its results were to the 


. army of the Greeks, and how at last reconciliation was 


made, 

The opening scene is the camp of the Greeks, before 
Troy, where Chryses, the priest of Phoebus, is praying 
for the release of his daughter Chryséis, who has been 
taken captive in a foray, and given as a prise to Aga- 
memnon. But Agamemnon drives him from his presence, 
whereupon he calls on his master Phoebus to avenge him ; 
and the god visits the host with nine days of sore pes- 
tilence. Achilles, in this strait, summons an assembly of 
the people, and seeks the advice of the soothsayer Calchas, 
who tells them that the pestilence will not cease till 
Chryséis is restored to her father. Agamemnon dares 
no longer keep her in his possession; she must be sent 
home at once: but he declares that he will make up the 
loss to himself by taking away for his own, Briséis, the 
darling of Achilles. 

The sword of Achilles half leaps from its scabbard .at 
the insult; but Athena checks the outburst of his wrath.. 
He turns bitterly to Agamemnon, and swears by the staff 
in his hand to leave the Greek host to its fate, till the 
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day comes when they shall feel their helplessness without 
him. 
§ 1. 
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(B. i. 225-245.) 





Thus Achilles withdraws in anger. But his mother 
Thetis, the goddess of the sea, appeals to Zeus to avenge 
the insult done to her son, by giving the victory to the 
Trojans, till the Greeks in their distress shall come as 
suppliants to the hero whom they have dishonoured. 

Zeus answers her prayer by sending a lying spirit in 
a dream to Agamemnon, to tempt him to make an assault 
upon the city of Troy. Agamemnon tells his dream in 
the council of elders that have met by Nestor’s ship: he 
shows how he will raise the martial ardour of the army 
by pretending to advise an inglorious return to Greece. 
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(B. ii. 56-75-) 

But this pretence became terrible earnest, when the 
people, catching eagerly at the chance of return, flock 
down to the ships, to make ready for sailing home: 
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And indeed they would have sailed away, had not Odys- 
seus been inspired by Athena to check their ardour, and 
to make their captains listen to reason, Speaking before 
the assembly he cries shame on their faintheartedness, and 
tells them of the prodigy which Calchas has seen, and the 
interpretation of it. 
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Then the heralds summon the armies on either side to 
battle. And now as Greeks and Trojans are about to 
close, Paris steps forth and challenges the best champion 
of the Greeks ; but the sight of Menelaus, whom he has 
so deeply wronged, strikes him with terror, and he slinks 
back to the Trojan lines, only to meet the scornful taunts 
of his brother Hector. 
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(B. iii. 15-57.) 


But, after all, the challenger must give battle; and the 
two heroes meet in the space between the armies, who 
make a covenant to abide by the result of the combat. 
Paris is soon felled by the spear of Menelaus, but, even 
as he is being dragged off by his conqueror, Aphrodite 
rescues him and carries him away to Helen’s bower. And 
now, by right, Helen should have been restored to her 
own husband, since Paris has been defeated. But the 
gods are not willing to have the war thus decided. Athena 
is sent to tempt the Trojan Pandarus to break the truce 
by shooting an arrow at Menelaus. Nor is Pandarus at 
all loath. 
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Thus the truce is broken, and the signal given to renew 
the fight. Agamemnon hurries from captain to captdin, 
to exhort, rebuke, or inspirit; and as Diomede, the mighty 
son of Tydeus, leaps from his chariot, spear in hand, the 

ks of Greeks and Trojans close. 
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Diomede is now thecentral figure of the war. Through 
the thickest of the fray he bears a charmed life. Pandarus 
wounds him indeed with an arrow, but Diomede gives 
him his death-blow in return, and would have crushed 
Aeneas with a huge stone, had not Aphrodite sought to 
save him. But Diomede does not spare even the goddess 
in his fury, but drives her wounded from the field, and 
she leaves to Phoebus the duty of rescuing Aeneas. 

But now the Trojans rally, for Ares inspires them with 
fresh courage. Nor do the other gods hold aloof from 
the conflict. Hera encourages the Greek army, and 


Athena stands by the side of Diomede, while he wounds 
Ares and turns him to flight. 


As the Trojans fall back discomfited upon their city, ° 


Hector bids his mother and the Trojan dames to seek 
the favour of Athena by the offering of a splendid robe 
and other costly gifts, that she may withdraw Diomede 
from the battle. 
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Meanwhile, Hector has gone to the palace of Paris, and 
finding him there in Helen’s presence dallying with his 
armour, he sternly bids him to the fight. Helen, full 
of sorrow and shame, would fain detain Hector; but he 
hurries on to take his leave of his wife and child. 
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(B. vi. 313-368.) 
As Hector reaches the Scaean gates of Troy, his wife 
Andromaché meets him, with his only child Astyanax. 


There, after tender words of farewell from husband and 
wife, Hector kisses his child, and with a prayer for his 


future fame, gives him back into Andromaché’s arms, ” 


and quits his home, never to enter it alive again. 
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\ (B. vi. 392-496.) 
Hectpr now challenges the Greeks to send a man to 
fight with him ; but at first no one is found willing to go. At 
last nine of the Greek chieftains offer themselves, and, when 
the lots are cast, Ajax, son of Telamon, is taken. Night 
puts an end to the combat of the two heroes, and they 
part with chivalrous courtesy. A truce is made between 
the two armies for the burning and burial of their dead. 
The Greeks spend the hours of early morning in throwing 
round their ships a rampart and a ditch, which moves 
Poseidén to jealousy when he sees the greatness of the 
work. 
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(B. vii. 421-463.) 


Now Zeus bids the Gods to take no further part in the 
fray, while he terrifies the Greeks with volleys of thunder- 
bolts, till even Diomede, on whose chariot Nestor is 
mounted, dares not go against Hector in open defiance 
of the wrath of Heaven. So Hector advances in triumph, 
and the Greeks retire behind the shelter of their rampart. 
The Trojans bivouac upon the field, keeping watch upon 
the camp of the Greeks lest they steal away under cover 
of the dark. 
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(B. viii. 653-565.) 


It seemed as if the Greeks must really now return home 
discomfited. They cannot stand before Hector. There 
is yet one hope: if Agamemnon will send an embassy of 
reconciliation to Achilles! So Odysseus, accompanied by 
Ajax and Phoenix, the foster-father of Achilles, proceeds 
to the hut where the hero lay, and puts before him 
Agamemnon’s offer. Briséis shall be honourably restored 
to him, and Agamemnon will give him one of his own 
daughters to wife, with a princely dowry, and an inheritance 


_ of seven Argive cities and many treasures for his house. 


But Achilles turns a deaf ear, and answers bitterly :— 
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Thus all hope of help from Achilles falls through. 
During the night Diomede and Odysseus are sent to spy 
out the Trojan lines, and there they fall in with a Trojan, 
Dolén, who was coming to reconnoitre the Greek camp, 


They rush upon him and force from him all they want to 
know about the Trojans. 
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When Dol6n’s secret has been dragged from him, Odys- 
seus contemptuously slays him; after which Odysseus and 
Diomede steal into the camp of the Thracian prince 
Rhesus, and bring back in triumph his snow-white steeds 
In the fight next day, Agamemnon is struck by the son 
of Antenor, and Paris succeeds in wounding with his 
arrows both Diomede and Machaon, the skilful leech 


The day goes ill with the Greeks, and Achilles watching 
from his tent sees that the moment of his own triumph is 


fast approaching. 


Meanwhile the Greeks are cooped up within their ram & 





ar 


~~ 


part, while Hector assails it furiously from without, and 
urges his troops to take it by storm :— 
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_(B. xii, 37-59.) 


av 46 WEB SIEtEW ewessarasrweae 


For a time the wall is defended against their assault, till ; 
Hector breaks in the gates with a huge stone. 
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Then the battle rages within the rampart with varying 
saccess, Zeus befriending the Trojans and Poseid6n giving 
secret aid to the Greeks. Meanwhile, Hera bribes the 
God of Sleep to seal the eyes of Zeus, that Poseidén may 
be free to assist the Greeks still further. Hector, after 
barling his spear at Ajax, is himself struck down by a 
gone and carried swooning from the ranks. 
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(B. xiv. 402-432.) 


Then Zeus awakes and finds he has been tricked. He | 
bids Poseid6n quit the field, and sends Phoebus down to 
encourage Hector and the Trojans. Phoebus leads them 
on across the ditch and the rampart, and the Greeks are 
driven back upon their ships. | 
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(B. xv. 343-389.) 
And now Hector presses on and grasps by the stern the 
ship of Protesilaus, calling for fire to burn the fleet, while 


Ajax has to bear the whole brunt of the battle, keeping off 
the Trojans as they come on torch in hand. 
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(B. xv. 704-746.) 

But even Ajax cannot singlehanded oppose a whole 

army. At last, overpowered, and with his spear shaft 


shattered, he is forced to retire, and in a moment the 
ships are wrapped in flame. 


Thus the threat of Achilles has been accomplished, that 


he would not forego his wrath till the battle had reached 
the ships. 

Patroclus, his trusty friend, is now suffered to take the 
chariot of Achilles and lead out the Myrmidons to turn 
the fortune of the day. The sight of Patroclus in the 


field acts like magic: the Trojan assailants fly before him, 
like clouds before the blast. 
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(B. xvi. 364-398.) ] 
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Sarpedon, the great Lycian chieftain, falls before the 
of Patroclus, who, clad in the armour and wearing the 
helmet of Achilles, advances as far as the walls of Troy, 
in spite of the warnings of Phoebus. But now his hour 
Phoebus lays his hand upon him and dashes 


is come 
the protecting helmet from his head, and loosens his 
armour. And as he staggers, faint and dizzy, Euphorbus 
is the first to wound him; then Hector deals him the 
death-blow. 
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(B. xvi. 783-828.) - 

It is the moment of Hector’s triumph i 
ph. He calls on his 
comrades to continue the fight while he dons the armour 


of Achilles, stript from the body of Patroclus; but even as 


be puts it on, the sentence of his own death fe 
from the lips of Zeus. ene 
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" (B. xvii. 188-209.) 

And now the fight rages round the body of Patroclus, 
Hector and Aeneas on the Trojan side; on that of the 
Greeks, Menelaus, and the Telamonian and the Oilean 
Ajax, are the heroes of the day. 

At last, though the Greeks are overpowered, Menelaus 


succeeds in carrying off the corpse safe to the ships, with 
the help of Mériones. 
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The news of his friend’s death is brought to Achilles, who 
is like one beside himself with grief. His mother Thetis 
comes up from her sea-caves to comfort him: but she and 
ber son both know too well that his days are numbered— 
yet there is work still to be done, the avenging of the 
death of Patroclus. 
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The arms of Achilles had been stripped from the body 
of Patroclus, and were now worn by Hector; but Thetis 
prevails on Hephaestus to forge such new armour for her 
son as none had ever seen the like of—helmet, and 
greaves, and a shield wrought with manifold devices and 
pictures, in which the figures seemed to move and breathe. 

At last Agamemnon makes free confession of the 
injury that he has done, and Achilles is willing to forget 
the past and forego his anger. It is the time for ven- 
geance, not for brooding upon old wrongs. 

Soon the unwonted sight is seen of Achilles moving out 
to war, in his terrible armour, and carrying the great spear 
that none else could wield. But even as he goes forth, 
Xanthus, his chariot horse, speaks with human voice, and 
foretells the speedy fate that awaits his master. 
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(B. xix. 357-424.) 

Now the deities of Olympus appear upon the field, but 
the end is not to be yet. In the moment of victory or 
defeat each hero seems to be baffled or rescued by the 
intervention of some god. 

At last Hector is seen near the gates of Troy, 
eager to encounter Achilles, though his aged father and 
mother beseech him with tears to come within the shelter 
of the wall. As Hector waits, Achilles draws near, and 
smitten with sudden panic, Hector flies three times round 
the walls of Troy, while the Gods look on in amaze. 
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\ (B. xxii. 131-166.) 


But Achilles never quits the pursuit of his foeman. 
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(B. xxii. 188-213.) 
As Phoebus had unnerved Patroclus at the moment of 
danger, so Athena now deceives Hector in his sorest 
need, and he falls, pierced by the spear of Achilles. From 
the walls of Troy his father and mother behold their son’s 


corpse dragged along, with feet pierced and bound by 
thongs to the chariot of Achilles. 
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(B. xxii. 396-428.) 

The Ghost of Patroclus appears to Achilles, praying for 

burial, that he may be able to pass into the land of Hades. 


So, in the morning the Greeks build a mighty pyre, and 
hying the corpse thereon, throw on it their votive locks of 
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hair, and place round the pile the bodies of many victims, 
Then Iris, in answer to the prayer of Achilles, calls upon 
the winds to come and fan the flame that the corpse 
of Patroclus may be burned. Zephyrus and Boreas are 
ready at her bidding. 
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The funeral is followed by contests of skill among the 


heroes, in honour of the dead Patroclus. Then for twelve 





whole days Achilles vents his anger on the body of Hector, 


by dragging it round the tomb, till Zeus bids him desist 
from his vindictive wrath. 


Meanwhile old Priam has left Troy, carrying with 
him priceless treasures, in hope of redeeming the dead 
body of his son from Achilles. As he went on his 
dangerous enterprise, Hermes met him, disguised in 
human form, and led him safely through the sentinels of 
the Greek camp, into the presence of Achilles. And as 
Achilles gazed at him with amaze, his strange guest sup- 
plicates him thus :— 
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Achilles left the tent, and bade them take the ransom 
that Priam had brought, and lay the body of Hector 
decently on his father’s chariot, and cover it with clothing. 
But while Priam sleeps, after Achilles had entertained him 
in his tent, he is awoke by Hermes, who commands him 
to carry away the body during the darkness of the night. 
In the early morning they reach the city, and Cassandra 
espies them from afar, and announces their approach. 
But Priam passes on through the mourners, and lays the. 
dead warrior down in his palace. 

Then Hector’s wife, Andromaché, bursts out into 
lamentation :— 

§ 30. 


- “Avep, ax’ aiavos véos wAco, xad® d¢ we xypyy 
Aciwers ev peyapoot wais O° Ere vy TOS avTws, 
Sy Texomey au T eye Te duTappopot, OUdE ULy Ow 
nBnv tEecOare xply yap wots 78e Kat’ axpne 


mépoerat’ 9 yap SdwAas emioxoros, Os TE mW 


e 8 


auTny 5 


puoxev**, Exes 0 aAdxous Kedvas Kal vymia Téxva: 
Aa Uf LU 4 9 e a 
at d7 Tot Taxa vyvalvy OxnTOovTat yAadupyct, 
kal Mey Ey pera Tht GUO av, TéKOS, y Euot avTA 
4 4 » 9 ; 9 a 
eat, dvOa kev Epya aeixéa epyaCoio, 
aOAevwv wpo dvaxros auetdixour 7 Tis Axaiev 10 





wv wT las 


pive xetpos ehery ao wupyou, Avypov GAeOpoy, | 
xwouevos, P dy rou adeAeoy Exravev “Exrwp | 


mm 


4 raTép ne Kat wor, erei pada wodXot 'Ayady 
“Ecropos ev radaunow odat EXov aoreroy ovdas. 
ov yap meiAxos Eoxe BaTnp Teos ev dal Avypy. 15 
re kai tv AGO: ev OdUpovra: Kara dou, 
apyrov de Toxevar yoov cai wévOos Onxas, 
“Ecrop: éuoi de padtora dedei\perat dA-yea Xvypa 
ov yap wor Ovnoxwy exEwy Ex xeipas Spekas, 
oude Ti [LOL Elway WuKivoY Eos, OU TE Key aie 2 
peuryuny vieras Te Kai juata daxpy xéovra.” 

And his mother Hecabé takes up the dirge :-— 

§ 81 

" «*Exrop, euo une ravtwv wodv pidtare raidwr, 
¥ pev wor Cwos wep cov idros faba Ocoiow: 
oi § dpa cev kydovro kat ev Oavaroio rep aicn. 
drove ev yap waidas enous wedas wavs AxtAdevs 
repvacy’, Sv Tw’ EXeoxe, wepyv GAOs aTpvyeToio, § 
é Dapuov és + “IuBpov cat Anjpvov apeyOadceccar: 
gai 0 ewet eFéXero Swuyny Tavayjxel yadxe, 


rod\a puoraCerxey éob rept chu’ érapoto ee 
TlarpoxXou, rov Eredves: avéorycey dé uv oud’ ws: ~ 
viv Jé mor Epajes Kal mpdrharos ev ueyapoist 10 
ceicat, TP ikeXos Sy tT’ apyuporokos Awd wv 
os ayavois Bedeerowy emoryouevos careredvey.” 

Last of all Helen, the fatal cause of the war which 
bad brought Hector to his death, adds her lament :-— 

ee 


—— ania 


oe ee re a ee see re 


§ 82. 


«"Exrop, €u@ Ouug dadpwr word PidTare ravren, 
} uév wor wears eoriv ‘Aré£avdpos Oeoedys, 


ey ‘ 
Ss uw” ayarye Tpoinvd’. cs xpiv wpedrov vrerOa. <f - 


) a 
jén yap viv pot TOO eeixorTOY ETOS EaTIV 
oe 9 e F 
e& ov xeiOev EBnv Kai euiis aweAnAvOa waTpns F 
9 t 
GXN’ oF ww ced Gxovea xaxov Eros oud acuvdpndov 
9 # 
GAN ef ris we Kal GAAos evt peyaporow évirrot 
dagpwr f yadowy fh eivaTepwv obnéahuy, 
9 
] Exupj—éxupos de warnp Os Frios aici—, 
GANG ov Tov y’ Excerot Tapaipapevos KaTEpuKES. to 
9 4 ~ 
ro oé O dua kAuiw kal én’ Gupopoy axvumevy Kip: 
5 yap ris wo Er? Eros evi Tpoin ebpel 
ov ‘yap Tis wot Er” GAXos evi J poly evpety 
4 9? 
Harios ovde Hiros, wavres dé pe meppixacry. 
(B. xxiv. 725-775.) 


On the tenth day of their mourning they burned the 
body of the dead on the pyre, and laid his ashes in a grave, § 
and piled a huge cairn of stones above it. But the guards 
kept jealous watch over the hero's grave, lest the Greeks 
might renew the attack before the truce for the burial of 
the dead was ended. 


aan canine 


IONIC DIALECT, 


AND ITS RELATION TO ATTIC. 


Tur Ionic dialect exhibits generally gteater uniformity 


| than the Acolic; yet there must have been many varieties 


of it, determined by local causes. Herodotus (x. 142) 
enumerates four forms, (sapaywyal, ‘ deviations,’) spoken 
in Caria, Lydia, Chios with Erythrae, and Samos; and he 
speaks as though these varieties were so divergent as to be 
mutually unintelligible. But there is something of exag- 
geration and perhaps of prejudice in his statement, as 
though he were overlooking the broad resemblance and 
fixing his attention upon minor differences. Yet, however 
we interpret his words, there can be no doubt that there 
were considerable varieties of dialect in the Ionic Dode- 
capolis. And the differences between these types could 
pot have been produced by influences of climate; as the 
general character of the coast and islands of the Aegean 
in that part, is substantially the same. But the differences 
may be satisfactorily explained by referring them to the 
contact of the Ionian immigrants with the old settlers of 
the country, as for example with Achaeans in Clazo- 
menae, or Minyans in Teos. The grammarians speak of 
an dpxala and a yéa "Ids, but we have no data for making 
a division of different periods of Ionic, as we have in the 
case of Doric. It is probable that they meant by dp- 


ysia "Ids the Greek of Homer’s poems; but while we 






/ 
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acknowledge Ionic to be the basis of his language, we 
cannot treat it as the dialect of any tribe or district, but 
the artificial creation of a school of minstrels, extendine 
over a long period. Pherecydes, Hecateus, Hippocrates, 
and Democritus, are probably the representatives of 
the purest [onic prose; but we do not possess a sufi. 
cient amount of their writings to decide the question with 
anything like certainty. The lambics and Elegiacs of 
Archilochus, Simonides of Amorgos, and Hipponag, are 
reckoned as the purest specimens of onic in poetry 
(dxparos fds). The dialect of Herodotus is described as 
wouidn, the ‘variegated texture’ of it being seen in the 
interweaving of many Epic words and phrases, with some 
Atticisms and a few Doricisms. Yet, after making allow. 
ance for this admixture, the Greek of Herodotus wil 
serve as the best representative of Ionic. It is not withow 
reason that he is called by Dionysius of Halicarnassuy 
‘the best model of lonic,’ (ris "Iddos dpicros xavev), ag 
Thucydides was of Attic prose. Analogous to the Greek 
of Homer, the dialect of Herodotus is a literary product 
that grew up with the growth of prose writing, and is 
doubtless different from any of the spoken varieties of 
Ionic. . . 

In softness and harmoniousness Ionic stands pre-emi- 
nent, forming a marked contrast to the roughness and 
concentrated strength of the Doric; and thus it shows 
itself as furthest removed from the original character of 
the Greek language. The strongest evidence of this 


tendency to softness is the almost uniform substitution of 
» for 4, which must have been an early change in the 
language ; but we have not the means of deciding whether 
the Ionians brought this usage with them from their home 
in Greece or whether they picked it up from their Asiatic 
neighbours. In the Ionian dialect, as we find it in the 


| 
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eritings of poets and prose authors, there is a general 
dislike of spirants, the Digamma has fallen out of use, and 
the rough breathing is frequently toned down to the 
smooth. The older Ionic, in Spite of its tendency to 
diaeresis, still retained many diphthongs which the younger 
lonic not unfrequently replaces by the long vowel only. 
The concurrence of vowels is a constant feature in the 
dialect, while contraction is but sparely used, though there 
are instances of a distinct Ionic contraction as in oydaxovra, 
Beer, etc. The freedom of usage respecting the aug- 
ment may come from the great influence of Epic poetry 
spon Ionic, : 

We may suppose that there was Originally no distinction 
between Attic and old Ionic; that before the migration of 
the Ionian colonisers to Asia Minor there was but one 
broad form of Ionic dialect. According to this view, 
the Attic dialect is Ionic developed upon Athenian soil, 
growing up under the free institutions of Athens, and 
wncontaminated by the Oriental influences that modified 
the Asiatic Ionic. In this sense, Attic may be regarded 
as Ionic in its highest perfection, happily moulded by the 
exquisite taste of Athenian genius to a form that avoids 
both the roughness of Doric and the weakness of Asiatic 
Jonic. It is this condition of Attic that made it so 
admirable a vehicle for the highest creations of history, 
philosophy, and the drama. 

In Solon’s time the language of Athens still showed 
srongly its old Ionic connection; but with that epoch a 
great change begins, so that in the time of Peisistratus, the 
Athenians reckoned themselves as already distinct from 
the degenerate Ionians. The facts, that in the year 446 B.c, 
Herodotus recited his history in the Ionic dialect, at the 
Panathenaea at Athens; that he and Anaxagoras (although 
one had settled at Athens, and one was born in Attic 





Thurii), both used the Ionic dialect; and that the earliest close of which the change is substantially established. 
philosophers and logographers wrote in the same, suggest The comedians generally adopt the newer forms, the 
a further corroboration of the belief, that the language of tragedians, like Thucydides, however adhere to the older. 
the Athenian people at that time was really Ionic. Attic In Plato both types are found combined. But the changes 
must be regarded as a literary production, an artistic are not important, and, if they imply any distinct principle, 
creation. It is the particular modification of Ionic created it is an effort to introduce forms of greater strength. 
by the Attic dramatists, under two distinct influences, rst, Thus in the New Attic there is a tendency to return to 
that of the Homeric poems, especially under the form which , - the use of r instead of the weaker o,as in the combination 
they took in the Peisistratidean recension; and 2nd, that mfor oe. Analogous to this is the substitution of pp for 
of the Dorian choric poetry. If Aeschylus was so avowed — 4, In New Attic ov» has supplanted fv», and the use of 
a student of Homer that his plays were called repdyy the simple vowel often represents what was a diphthong in 
peydduy deisrvev ‘Onjpov, and Sophocles so devoted a disciple the older Attic, as dei, derds, Aad (and soeiy, in Inscriptions, 
as to have been named “Opnpos rpayxds, we shall not easily for soeiv). Another peculiarity was the effort to reject 
overrate this influence. The effect of the Doric may partly § the vowel », which Aristides calls 7 6jAv (Quint. 93). 
be assigned to the connection of the chorus in tragedy $ Thus éd», which had been contracted into 4», appears as dy. 
with the old Doric festivals of Dionysus, and partly to the In the 2nd pers. Pass. pres. we find xpumres for xpvwry, 
instinctive appreciation on the part of the poet of the *§ ® s0 too efxa{o» for jaafor, Bacidcis for Bacidjjs, xrcibpov for 
nobler sound of broader vowels. The age of Aeschylus — \s0por, and in the termination of the dual, « for n, as 
and Sophocles sufficed to make this artistic language the T exiha, {evye:, for oxédn, (evyn. As the separate life of the 
classical ‘ Attic’ dialect. various Greek peoples gradually amalgamated, a similar 

Symmetry and careful balance between extravagances of process is noticeable in the history of the dialects. In 
form on either side is the distinguishing characteristic of ¥ some places the dialectical forms long resisted the levelling 
the Attic dialect. It reflects exactly that sense of fitness effects of time and extended intercourse. In Asia Minor 
that marks the best creations of Athenian art ; that peodry, the older dialects continued for a long while even under 
or moderation, that plays so important a part in later { the Roman sway, the first to die out being the Ionic. 


Greek philosophy. The Aeolic dialect held out longer; for in the time of 
Aristides (Panath. 294) assigns to the Attic dialect the Alexander we find the Boeotians still employing their own 
qualities cey»érns and xdpis, majesty and grace. forms of speech, while the Aeolians in Lesbos retained 


In Attic, the use of d is partly restored, where the Jonic — many of their characteristics up to the Augustan Era, As 
uses 7, as for example when a vowel or p precedes a at might be expected from its character, the most stubborn 
the termination of words. We may compare too the Attic dialect was the Doric, which was maintained in some 
forms Aoyayés, éradtds, fevayds, ’AGdva, etc. The gram places, such as Rhodes and Messenia, far into the period 
marians speak of an Old anda New Attic. The beginning % of the Caesars. 
of the New dates with the Peloponnesian War, at th 3 But gradually the Attic dialect was spreading in every 
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direction, which was but the natural effect of that rich de- 
' velopment of universal literature, which, for two centuries 
before the time of Alexander, was almost wholly Attic. 

From his time forward Attic was slowly becoming the 
official dialect,—the common literary language—called, in 
virtue of this general character, cows (sc. diddexros). But 
as its idiom grew further removed from the original Attic, 
xouwn began to bear the disparaging sense of ‘vulgar 
language, for the use of the «own by people of various 
nationalities and classes soon contaminated it with pro- 
vincialisms and words and idioms from Oriental sources, 
But with the Alexandrian period the study of Attic as a 
literary language received a new stimulus, (especially under 
the auspices of the Ptolemies), and the founding of various 
libraries contributed further to this result. Scholars who 
studied and imitated the old Attic idiom were called Att- 
cists. But the common Greek then in ordinary use, as 
distinct from the literary Attic, is the Greek of the LXX 
and New Testament, called Hellenistic. 


PRINCIPAL PECULIARITIES OF THE IONIC DIa- 
LECT AS COMPARED WITH THE ATTIC. 


§ 1. The Consonants. 


(2) Dropping of the aspirate, as dwuwerOa, tropa, | 


imorrdvas, xardwep, xara for xaf 4, ex’, oix imp, abr, 
Sdxopas, ov«i. 


(5) Interchange of aspirates, as dv@aira, xOmv, Babpame | 


for dvravéa, yurdy, Barpaxos. 
(c) Substitution of « for #, as xotos, xécos, oOxe, dxdreper 
Of € for oa, as dif0s, rpifds, for d&koods, rpiocds. 


a 


(queen), dAGOaa retain @.] 


apor, olxds for doixds, 


- we -en ve =werv'ew a7 26 2142 3 oO 


. § 2. The Vowels. 
(2) Substitution of » for 
Bite ami roude, 
a ee pans er hide a pen 
(¢) Substitution of & for 1, aS Adfoua, dudioBaré 
(7) Substitution of » for d, a8 odpnyis, wodNandjavor. 


Bs sq oO} 


a, aS Sphoce, tpnyis, Scnxovos, 


§ 3. The Diphthongs. 
(a) Substitution of a for a, as alel, alerds. 


(4) - # for av, as apa, Tpepa, 
mn (9) . ‘ « for ¢, as beivos, eivexer, orewés. 
(d) - € for «, as pdtew, €wOa, éwerndeos, 
; Babéa, %eba, 
(e) ‘5 ov for 0, a8 potvos, pouros, odpos, 
odvo , 
(/) ' w for ov, as dy, eA 


§ 4. Contraction, Diaeresis, Crasis, and Elision. 


(2) Contraction of on to w, as 6yWexorra, Bobjaas, évvocas 
8 €0 tO ev, as meres, 

(5) Diaeresis of e to ni, as Bardnin, pympnior, olxiios. 
(Nors.—Proparoxyton nouns in ed as Heyadonpizag Baclrad 
(c) Elision of prepositions, etc., as éx’ cuou, dx” drOporey, 
Gy" iwépn, Town’ av. 
(7) Crasis, on the Attic System, as rdAAa, rabrd, rddnbés. 

P ” on the Ionic system, as ovnp, tdrepa, rend, 
(ec) Crasis of éo abrod to dwvroi, dudo abrov to uewvrod, 

oo avrov tO cewuroi, 5 airds to burds. 


(7) Special contracted forms, dpry for dopra, lod» for 
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$5. The Declensions. 


First DEcLEnsion. 

(a2) Feminine nouns terminating in é, sik oa a to 

9 except in accusative plural, as aeépn, xepn% ‘oToPtT- ; 
Nouns terminating in 4 keep the & in nominative an 

ive eb eivoins, evvoly, «Svotay. . 

*°() Nouns mascoline in as as veavlas, "Apioras, es the 

termination ns, a8 venrins, The genitive is formed by «, 

| as dcowéres, veqvicw, and the accusative in 1” as well as on 

(c) The genitive plural ends in «av, a8 ~recoior. = 

genitive plural of feminine adjectives also ends in cep, | 

only when in Attic the accent would be perispomenon, as 
for waver, racdev: ex ducer, hex Gewoewr. ; 

(d) The dative plural ends in po, a8 "70% 


ripyos. 


scowdrpen, 


Sxconp DEcLENSION. 


(ce) The dative plural is in owt, as Adyouss. 


(f) The so-called ‘Attic’ and declension is used by 


names, a3 MeveAdws, *Aptpuapées. 
he gives the Ionic forms Aqés, 
éfisxpews the forms 


Herodotus only in proper 
For Aeds, vecs, xddus, Aayes 
wads, xddos, Aayés, and for s\ées, tAews, 


sXeos, etc. 
Trp DxcLEnNsION. 


i i adjectives ‘in 4, © 
Neuters in os, substantives and ad) 
or . ee all cases uncontracted. Neuters in as (except 
yijpas) decline with ¢ instead of a, a8 xépeos, Képet. 


Words in evs decline as follows— . ; . 
a eacie Nor—Nii—hie— Mi Ae s—Adeovp—Acvor—Alas, 
mostly as follows— 
. ee —w—t...vs [ts] —tor vor [is]. 
The word vats (wqie) declines thus— 
yas, veds, yni, véa, vées, DEY, muol, vias. 


v 


| 
é 
| 


Ee eee eee er ee Le ee ee OO EO Eo a a 
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§ 6. Pronouns. 


(2) Personal. Besides édudo, oéo, Zo, we have duced, ced, 
«. For airg or air# we have ol, for airéy, abray, airé, 
frequently pw; for abrois or airais, ogx, and for davrois or 
isvrais, opics. The form ode serves as the accusative of all 
genders and numbers, and there is a special neuter plural 
form odéa, 

(4) The nominatives jycis, dyes, opeis are always con- 
tracted, but in the oblique cases we have jyéev, ducer, 
odter : fypsas, tpéas, odpéas. 

(c) The relative pronoun is declined, &s, #, ré—vf, ai, rd, 


’ all oblique cases have the initial r, but this rule does not 





apply to the declension of dons. For the Attic érov, dre, 
éraot, drwa, Herodotus uses Srev, Srey, dréow, dova. 

(d) In the declension of ris, for rivos, rin, rivey, ‘rics, 
Herodotus uses réo [rev], rég, réwv, réows. 


CONJUGATION. 


§ 7. Augment. 


(a) The use of the syllabic and temporal augment 
ia Herodotus, though not constant as in Attic, is more 
governed by rule than in the Homeric poems. It is 
regularly absent from certain words of poetical or of 
distinct Ionic form, nor is it used with verbs beginning 
sith as, av, et, ev, os, nor with the iterative tenses in cxop, 
ruopy. 

§ 8. Terminations. 


(2) The third person plural in ara, aro for vra:, vro 
is found, (1) in Perfects and Pluperfects of the w con- 
pogation, as rerodarat, dwixaro, BeSdéaras (with shortening 
of y to «), &ppéaro, (2) In Optative, as BovAolaro, dmxoiaro 
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- (3) In Pres. and Imperf. Pass. of verbs in ps, as saperdiiare, 
duvéaras, 

(3) Uncontracted form of Pluperfect Active, as éé6cea— 
¢€ag--- €€-——€ Cay. 

(c) Uncontracted form of and Pers. Sing. Indic 
Passive and Middle, as ofyeas, fveas, dwixeo, éyiveo, weibee 
[Imperat.], ¢défa0, twebjane. 

(Norz. The second person of all these forms is contracted in the 
Conjunctive.] 

(d) In Aor. I. IL Passive Conjunctive, and Aor. IL 
Conjunct. of verbs in ps the contracted vowel @ is opened 
into ee. 

§ 9. Contracted Verbs. 


(a) In verbs in ew, Herodotus leaves open many of the 
forms contracted by Attic rule, e.g. xadedpevos, xadép, 
éxddeov, Grooopier. In a few verbs in «a, the vowels 
and «ov contract into ev, to avoid the concurrence of three 
or more vowels, a8 wo-i-e-o-peros, becomes woevpeves, 
The impersonal 3 is contracted, but the form of the 
Imperfect is ec. 

(5) The same rules apply to the contracted future of 
verbs, as for pexéovot, xaraxhouriey, xapuerOas. But a 
similar contraction into ev (see above) takes place with 
some ‘ Attic’ futures, a8 xomsevpeba, dvraywrevpevos. 

(c) In verbs in dw, the Attic contraction into e is 
generally left open, but instead of the diaeresis appearing 
48 aw, ao, aov, it mostly follows the analogy of verbs in ee, 
and appears aS ew, ¢0, ¢ov, as dpe, Sptopey, Gpeov, dptepe, 
etc. But the Attic contraction ¢ or a remains undisturbed, 


as Spiis, dpacbar. Xpde and xpdoyar however do not con- | 


tract into 7 but a. 
(2) Verbs in ow generally follow the Attic rules of coo- 
traction, but in verbs in which a vowel precedes the letters 





hable to contraction, oo and oov are mostly contracted to 
ev, a8 ddical-evy, dévetvras. 


§ 10. Verbs in pm. 


(a) The 2nd and 3rd Pers. Sing. and 3rd Pers. Plur. of 
vbyus, Tornys, and di3eps follow the forms of the # conjuga- 
tion a8 rebeis, ribet, nbeiow; lorgs, log, lovaos; didois, d:do%, 
ddovesx. The imperf. of riOnps is dridea, éridees, dribce. 
Particip. Perf. of torn, doreds. 

(5) Dialectical forms of «lui (sum) are—For éopér, elyer: 
for elev, elnoav; for Sd» and otca, doy and dovea, etc.; for ty, 
fees, Or sOMetimes Zé, gas, éare. 

(c) Forms of of8a—oldas—Rpa—oidacs, Conj. «ldte. 
Opt. eideinv. Imperf. Jdca—jdee—yddare—eecas. 

(d) Forms of ely: (#50) Imperf. fia—fu—fioay, 

(c) Selxrups and (evyrvys follow partly the conjugation in 


p and partly that in , 


cee ee ee 
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SELECTIONS FROM HERODOTUS. 


THE STORY OF SOLON AND CROESUS, 


(B. i. chaps. 29-31; 84-87.) 


The history of Herodotus is an account of the great 
feud between Asia and Europe. There were many stories 
told on either side about the various acts of violence thar 
led to the quarrel, such as the rape of Io, of Europa, and 
of Helen: a woman, as usual, figuring in them, as the 
causa lekerrima belli. Herodotus evidently considers the 
blame lay with the Asiatics; and he proceeds to tell the 
story of Croesus, king of Lydia, the first historical ag. 
gtessor (rév sparow txdpfavra ddikew Epyev é¢ ros “Enver, 
l. x. g). Croesus, son of Alyattes, made himself master 
of most of the countries west of the river Halys. Like 
Solomon, in wealth if not in wisdom, he lived in magnif.- 
cent state, and his court was visited by great men from ajJ 
parts, to partake of his splendid hospitality and gaze on 
his priceless treasures. Among the most famous of his 
guests was Solon, the Athenian. 


I. INTERVIEW OF CROESUS AND SOLON. 
L §2 
‘Amucvéorras!* 98 és Lapdrs®® axuaCovoas hoy 
Te GAAo Te of wavres ex Tie “ENAados codicral, 


a 4 o 9 #2 
ol rovrov Tov xpdvov eriyyavoy édvres'?, doy Sxa- 


oTos avTw@y aruvéeorro®* Kai dy xa! ZoAwy, avnp 
AOgvaios, 8s ‘AOnvaiowes vépous xedevoaci Towoas, 
aredjunoe €rea®® deca, xara Bewping®* arpddacww 
crrecas, va dn 49 Tia Tov vomeOY avayxac Oy Nioa 
trav ** eBero. avroi yap ovx oloi re Seay ars xot7- 
cat AOnvaior épxiore®* yap ueyddowwt KaTeixovro, 
dexa éTea xpyoer Oar vopoiws Tovs®* dy ogi Loder 
Ora... Avrov dy dv®* rovray xat Tis Oecopins 
exdypnoas 6 Zddev elvexey, és Alyverov axixero 
wapa “Auaow, nat dy xal és Lapdis 5b rapa 
Kpoicov.  azixopuevos de, eLewiCero ev oict 
Barrnioc:*® txo roti Kpoicov. 
(B. i. 29, 30.) 

After Solon had been taken round the royal treasure- 

houses, Croesus asked him who was the happiest man he 


bad ever known, and Solon, to the surprise of his host, 
answered, “ Tellos, the Athenian.” 


I. § 2. 


Mera de, iucpn®* tpirn 7 rerdpry, xedevcavros 
Kpoicov, tov Zcdwva Oeparovres Wepinyoy xara 
rous Onravpous, kal exedeixvvoay wayta édyra)> 
peyada Te Kai GABia. Onnoduevoy dé pw Ta xdvra 


5 


15 


a é @ ¢ ‘ 
cal oxe\yauevoy ws of®* xara Kaipov 4, eipero 6 5 


Kpotcos rade> “ Ereive®© ‘AQnvaie, wap iueas®> 


' yap wept céo®* Noyos amixrat woAXOs, cal coping 


B cvexey Tis ons Kal eravas, ws pirocopeav®* yy 
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wodAny Oewping civexev®* eredydvOas. viv dy Tnepos 
‘10 eweiperOai por exirOe, ef tiva Hon wavrwv elde 
oABuorarov;” *O perv, dwiCwv evar avOpwrewy od- 
Busraros, raira érepwra. Lodwv de, ovdev iro 
Owwevras, GAAa Te éovrt'°> ypnoauevos, Eyer 
«“*Q Baoidev, TéddXov ‘AOnvaiov” Awobwpacas* 
15 d¢ Kpoicos To Aex Oey, elpero emiarpepews: “ Koin's 
8% xpives Téddov eivas cABusrarov;” ‘O de dre 
“TedX@ rovro wer, TIS woALOS®® @ yKovoTNS, Taides 
Yoav xadoi re xaryaoi, cal ou elde drat Téxve 
exryevoueva, kai Tavra wapapelvayra: TovTo Ge, Tos 
20 Biou & jxovTt, os TA wap’ Huiv, TeXevT? TOU Blow 
Aauxporary éexeyévero. ‘yevouevys yap AOnvaiown 
paxns xpos Tous dorvyeirovas cv "EXevain, Boobs. 
cas**, cal Thorny roujoas Tay Toepioy, awéGave 
xaddiora. «cai pv ‘AOnvaios dqpooin te array 
25 avrou Tyrep®* Exece, Kai eTinnoay peyadws.” 
NK / IN ms \ Pe (B. i. 30.) 
Croesus, hoping he should at least come second on the 
list, asks Solon whom he considered next happiest. Solon 


gives that place to Cleobis and Bito of Argos, and tells 
their story. 


1 §8. 

‘Oo 38 ra kata Tov TédAXov xpoerpévaro 6 Zé. 
Awy rov Kpoigoy, efras woNAa Te kai dABia, era 
pora Tiva devrepoy per’ éxeivoy (dot, doxéwv®®* rayyy 
Sevrepria®® yav™ oicerOa. 6 de ate’ “ KrcoRis 
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SOLON “AND Crogsus. i. § 3. | 

4 Bi , 8 , a s 9 ’ 
re cat Bireva. rovroiw: yap, cover yévos ‘Apyel- 5 
aot, Bios Te apxéwy®* inriv, cal xpos TovTy, pwun 
guparos Tonde™®- acOXodpdpot Te auporepor dpoiws 
doay, xat dn ai Néyerar See 6 Adyos. eovons cpris** 
ry Hon roict 'Apyetown, edee** ravres Thy unrepa 
evriev Cevryei’ KomicOnvat es TO ipdv*® of dé ode Boes 10 
& TOU AYpOU OU TapeyivovTo ev Won’ exxAmopevor*? 
Gi 19 Spy 08 venviat, Uxodivres avrot Uxd Thy Cevy- 
Ly, elAxov ray Gyatay, exi ris duatns de ode 
éxéero 9 maTnp. oradious de reve Kal Tercepd- 
sovra dtaxopicavres, axixovro és TO ipdv’ ravra dé 15 
ogu roujcaci, Kai opOciot bxo Tis ravyyipios®®, 
readevry Tov Biou apiorn exeyevero. diedete*4 re ev 

r) ‘ ¢ “ ¢ # 4 9 eo , 
rovroist © Deos, ws auewov ein avOpuny reOvava 
paddoy } Coat. Apyeior pee yap wepioravres 
® , ~ (4 80 4 @0 « \ 9 
ipaxdpiCov Trav venviéwv®? tiv peunv ai de Ap- 20 
qeiat, TY MyTépa avray, Oley Téxveor extpnoe. 4 de 
myTnp Wepixapys coca TH Te Epyyp Kai rH Hyun, 
raga aytiov Tov ayadpuaros, evyero, KXéoBi re 
ae: Biren, Totes éwurigg **® Téxvorot, of puv eriunoay 
0 é ~ a a 4 80 9 r “« 

peyares, dovva: THv Beov ro*° avOpwrp tuxeiv 25 
porroy eore peta TavTny be THY evyny, ws eOvoay 
qe cat eveexyOncay, KaraxornOdvres ev alte TH ipp 
of veyviat, ovxérs aveornoay, aN’ ev TéeAel ToT 
@ "A a de 6b ° - Ul 
éryovro. LApyeio: de sdewv®” cixovas romoapevor, 
axcBerav es AeAcbous, ws avdpav apicrwy yevo- 30 


o 0? 
peeve. 


(B. i. 31.) 


a. 


Croesus is vexed that he is thus passed over, but Solon 
tells him that no one can be called happy till he has ended 
his days happily, and that great prosperity is jealously 
watched by heaven: the higher a man’s estate, the more 
liable it is to a sudden fall. Then Croesus dismisses his 
Mentor for a fool. | 


I. § 4. 


Tdrov pev dy evsapoving devrepja*” évee Tov 
rotat. Kpoiros 8& omepyxOeis, elves “ *Q Eine 
AOnvaie, 7 de yuerépn evdaimovin ovTw TOL anép 
prrrat ef TO pander, Gare ovde idiwrewy®* avdper 

5 atious Auéas®?.exoinoas;” ‘O de etre: “*Q Kooior, 
cxiordpevdy pe TO Oeiov wav éov POovepor Te cai 
9 “~ 9 , 
rapaxases, exapwrgs avOpwrniwv*? xpryuarev' 
~ ~*~ 9 900 
wept; ev yap TH Maxpy xpovy moda pev core idee 

CY r) ® ‘ éc 4 02 e P} t de ) 

Ta wy Tey eOeAct, FOAAG de Kat WaUEev’ EOL dE ov 
4 

10 cal wAouréev wav peya paiveat®®, cai Bacidevs elvas 
~ ® o e Ja be "a 480 e UK le 

wodAGv avOpurwy’ exeivo de TO eiped”® pe, OUKE 
oe éyd eyo, xplv dy Tedevricavra Kadtis Tor 
aiava wiOwuat, ov yap ToL 6 uéya WAOVoLOS "ade 
Nov Tou ex’ Huepny Exovros OABiarepds eoTt. et My 
15 of TUXn éxioworTo, wayTa kaa éxovra TedevTiog 

? a é 4 .) b) , r 9 @ a 
ef Tov Biov. wodAol wey yap Cawdovrot avOpwren, 
&vdABrot eloe wodAol de perpicos exovres iow, 
evruyées®s, 0 pev dn péya wAovoros, avoABtogs de, 
Suoict xpodxe: TOU evruxéos®® povvorcs**” ovros de, 

20 rod wAovelov Kat avoABiov woAAoict. 6 Mev, ere 


, 
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Oupiny exredeoa, cal arny weyadny xporreroicay 
eveixat duvararepos’ 6 de, Towide wpoexet éxelvou' 
Gry pev cat exOuutyy ovk Ouoiws duvaros exeivep 
eeixat, Tavra de 4 evruyxin of aTepvKet: Gxrnpos de 
tori, dvoucos**, axaig Kaxwy, evrrats, everdns: ef de 25 
wpos Tovroot &ri Tedevrpora Toy Biov &, otros 
exeivos, Tov®® gy Cnrreis, GABtos xexdgaGat &Eids 
ert, mpiv Oo ay TedevTion, emiryeev, unde cadeev 
ae'® OXBiov, adr’ evruxéa *8, ra wdvra wdy vv 
revra cvdAaBeiv avOpwroy dovra adivardy eri, 3° 
cexep xdpn™ ovdeuia xatapeée wedvra éwouriy *° 
Taptxoura, GAXa GAAo péey éxet, érépov dé epic 
era’ 9 de ay Ta wreiorra éxn, aplorn airy. ds 
d cai avOpirov cia ty obdey abrapkés eort: To 
pay yap Exe, Grou de évdeds corse. bo 3 dy atroy 35 
shkiora Excy diarehey *, Kal €rerra Tedeurioy ev- 
yepiores rov Blov, odros wap’ €“oi To oSvoua* | 
rorro, © Barthev, dixaids éort péperOa. sxoréey 
& xpy xavros ypquaros Thy TerevTHnv Kijl* aroGi- 
gerat. WoAXoicr yap 67 Umodetas*4 cABor 6 Oeds, 4° 
spoppitous avérpee.” Taira déywr Te Kooicg, 
ef xws ovre éxapi{ero, ovre Xéyou pv roinodpevos 
acevos aworeurerat: xapra dokas auabea etva , os 
ra rapeovTa ayaba perels!*, thy TeNCUTHY wavros 
ypsuaros Opav®® éxédeve, 45 
(B. i. 32, 33.) 
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Il. THE FALL OF CROESUS. 


Solon’s warning was soon to come true. Croesus first 
loses, by an untoward accident, the son whose life he had 
guarded like the apple of his eye: then, deceived by the 
ambiguous answer of the Delphic oracle, he resolves to 
attack Cyrus, for he was uneasy at the growing power of 
Persia. But he has to fall back upon Sardis, his capital 
city, and after an obstinate battle the aggressor finds him- 
self besieged. 

Sardis was deemed impregnable; but a skilful climber 
found his way up to the citddel by an undefended path 
The troops of Cyrus followed him, and the city was 
stormed. 

I. §1. 

Dapdces 5» de fAwcay Soe. eredy Trexceperxaide 
KaTn éyéevero Huepn ro\topkeoperp®* Kpoioe, Kipor 
TH OTpaTin TH éovToi, diawreurvas imwéas, rpocine, 
Tp TpwTy éxtBarrs Tou TElXeos dwpa décev. era 

5 8& TovTO, weipnoaperns THs TTPATIis, ws OU Toe 
xwpee, evOavTa 1b réy GA\wy wemavueveoy, avnp 
Mapéos éxeparo xpooBaivev, TY ovvoua®® fy 

"¥ posadns, Kara TOUTO Tie axpowoALos TH Oude 
eréraxto Naxos’ ov yap iv davoy, KaTa TOUTS 

10 uy GA xoré!*®, axorouds Te yap éort Tavrn § 

axporos, Kai Guaxos: ‘O dy? dy 'Y poradns OUTos 

& Mapéos, idev +h xporepain’® rev Twa Audie 

xara Tooro Tis Gxpord\os xataBavra eri Kuvtp 


Zvobev karaxuuaGeicay, kal avehopevov, ecpparty 
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rai és Ouuoy €BdAero. tore d& dh avrds Te aveBe- 15 
Bixee®, cai car’ avrov ado: [epodwr®* aveBacvov. 
spooBayrey de ouyvav, obrw dy Lapdiés re nrw- 
secav®®, kai wav TO Gotu eropOEcro. 
(B. i. 84.) 

The son of Croesus, who was dumb, seeing his father 
on the point of being slain, regained his speech in the 
agony of the moment. 


Il. § 2. 

Kar’ aurov de Kpoicoy rade eyevero. fv of ais, 
ru pev GAAG emeccns, adwvos dé. ev tH ave 
rapehOoven everroi 6 Kopoicos ro way és avrov 
exerowjece®>, G\XAa Te exippaCduevos, kat dy Kal 
es Aedbous wept avrot éewerdudee xpnoopévous. 5 
q de [TvOiy of etre rade 
Aude yévos, wodday Bacided, péya vipmee Kpoice, 
ph Bovdev‘® wodveveroy liv dvd Sdpar’ dxovew 
sabis pbeyyouévou, réde cos woAd Adioy duis 
Zupevar, aldyoe ydp dy fart mparov ard\Bo. 
“Adoxopevou dé Tov telxeos, Hie! yap rev ris 

[epoéwy adroyvecas Kpoicoy ws aroxrevéwy®®, 

Kpoicos Mev 'vuv opewy®® extovra, UrO Ths wapeov- 
ans cunpophs wapnuergnee®>, ovde Te of diepepe 
r\nyevtt GroOaveav’ o de wails otros 6 adwros, 15 
és cide exidvra Tov [lépony, td déous Te Kai Kaxou 
eppnte Pony, ele de> “"QvOpwret4, un xreive 
Kpoicov.” Otros uev 09 rovTo rparrov epOeryEaro: 


Io 


> ms ee ew ae ak IGE ee nag Ae 
“e (B. i. 8g.) 


Croesus was taken prisoner. His conqueror cast him in 
chains upon a pile of wood to be burned alive. Then 
Croesus, in the bitterness of his soul, remembered the 
warning words of Solon, and called three times aloud upon 
his name. When Cyrus learned the meaning of the cry, 
and heard the story, touched with pity and fear, he ordered 
the fire to be quenched. 


Il. § 3. 
‘ Of 38 Tlépoa: ras te bn Lapdis® gorxov, Kat 
« 4 a 4 a» w# 
avrov Kpoicor &Cérypnzav, aptavra rea Teroeper- 
A ge an ‘ 
xaldexa, al Texrcepeoxaisexa Hpépas wodcopnOévra, 
KaTa TO XpoTHp.oy Te caTawavoavra Thy EwvTou* 
5 meyadny apy’ daBorres de avrov of TWepoa 
Heyaryov wapa Kijpov. 6 de, cvvnjoas wupny mea 
Ay, aveBiBace ex’ abriy tov Kpoiedy re ev wédyor 
SeSeuévov, ai Sip Era Avdédy wap’ avrov waiday, 
T@ dt Kpolow, éorecrri'®* éxi ris aupis, exedbeir, 
10 nai Tep ev Kaxp édvTt ToTOUTY, TO TOU LorAcwvos, we 
of ein civ ep eipnuevoy, To “Madéva eivat tw 
2 , 99 Oe . a ~ 
Cwoovr oy DvBiov.” we de dpa wiv Tpoorivat Tovre, 
\4 ’ ’ . 2 ’ _ 9 a 
dveveccuevoy re kat avacrrevatavra éx oA) 
Hovyins, es Tpis Gvouaoat DdAwva. Kai Tov Kipos 
15 Gxovcayra, KeAevoas TOUS Epunveas®E exeiper Oat Tor 
Kpoicoy, tiva rovrov éwixad€orTo’ Kai TOUS Tpoe- 
edOdvras éxeipwrav. Kopoicov 32 réws mev ovyiy 


pera de ToUTO 70n echwvee®® Tov waYTa Xpovoy Tit 
| 


ae 







exe épwredpevov pera de, ws yvaryxaCero, eimreiv: 
“Tov®? dv éyd «aot rupawot mpoeriunca 
peyarwv xpnuarwy és Advyous erGeiv.” | ‘Qs de rt 20 
donna &ppale, wad exeipwreov Tra eyoueva. 
\rrapedvrwy dé avray, kal SyAov rapexovTwv, Eeye 
dy, as JAOe apxny 6 Ledev, ewv ‘AOnvaios, xal 
Cnnoduevos wavra Tov éwvrod SA\Bov amoddavpicese 
ola dy etwas, dp Te avre wavra aroBeBixot Tiwep 25 
aeivos ele, ovdey Tt uGAdAov és éwvror Neves } 
Gray TO avOpwmwor, cal pakiera Tous rapa 
edict avroiat doxéovras cABious elvar, Tov pev 
Kpoicov naire arrmyeer Bat: vis de xupns dn 
dupernc, xalerOai Ta mepierxara. «at tov Kipoy 30 
aovcavra Tay épunvewy ta exe Kpoicos peray- 
yorra Te, Kai ewecavra*® Sri Kai avros avOpwros 
guy, GAXAov GvOpwrov, yevduevoy ewurou evdaiuovin 
ax cAacow, Céovra xupi didoin xpds re rarrelei, 
dicavra Tiv Tow, Kai extrekapevoy we ovddev etn 35 
sev ey avOpwrote: arpadews Exov, KeAevew oBevviva 

ry Taxlorny TO Katduevov Tip, Kai caraBiBaCev 
Kpoicov re at Tous wera Kpoicou' cai rovs wretpw- 
pivors ov CuvacOat Ere TOU wrupos ExikpaThoat. 


(B. i. 86.) 


But the fire was too fierce, and had the mastery. Then 
Croesus prayed to Apollo, and suddenly there came a 


wrrent of rain from the clear blue sky, and the flames 
pere extinguished 
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1 §4 
” ld 
‘EyOarra!” Aéyera: bard Aude, Kpoicor padorra 
4 oo oat? wavra pev Gvépa 
viv Kipou perayvwot, ws wpa” © , 
oBewiyra TO Fup, duwvapevovs 8@ overt karahaPeiy, 
éxBooacGa:*, roy "A wcdAcova ewikadedmevoy, et TI 
wapacTqvat, kat 
n~ a 4 
‘teaoGal mv ex TOU wapedyTos Kaxov. TOV HEY, da- 
A a 9 v a 
kpvovra emxadcerOar Tov Gedy: ex de aiOpins Te eal 
a a 
vyveuins ouvdpapeety eaxivns yedea, mat Xetuwva Te 
KaTappa'yivat, cai Goat Udars AaBporary, cat ao Be- 
’ i 1 d) padovra Tov Kipor 
10 cOqval Te Thy TupHy. ovTe@ Oy LA ; 


g of kexapionevoy «& avrov edwp7On, 


8 0 @ & 9 e * 
as ein 6 Kopoicos cat OeoiAns Kat avnp aryaQor, 


~ ~ w , F 
xaraBiBacavra avrov awo THs TupnNs, ciperOat Tabe 
ris oe avOpwrev aveyveore, ext nv TH 

: : ‘yTi idou eno 
éuny orparevoaperoy, wohguioy avti P 
“~ 9 ~ 
15 KaTAOT HVA -” °O de elxe- “*() Bacirer, eyo ie 
~ 9 ” r.) tL 
éxpnta 23 ry oH meV evdaimovin, TH emecwuToU & 
tn at é TOV vdvero © ‘LeAAnven 
Kaxocatuovin, atTLos de rourwy eyev 


“ Kpoice, 


Geds, emacipas cue orparever Gat. oudels yap oie 

avdgyrés cott, 8s Tig WOAEKOY xpo eipnvns aipeera. 
20 €y pev yap TH, of waides TOUS marépas Sean oers 
év de rH, of warépes rovs waidas. adda TavTe 


» 
daipoct xou'® pidoy Sy ouTw yever Oat. 


A.B. i. 87.) 


but took 

Cyrus not only pardoned his royal prisoner, 
him je his friend and adviser. And when Croesus sent to 
reproach the Delphic god for having brought ruin upoe 


a nee 


STORY OF CYRUS, Ill. § 2. 97 


‘him, he learned how in his case the sins of the fathers had 
been visited upon the children; how his own interpretation 
of the oracle had drawn him to his doom, and, lastly, how 
the god had done the best he could for his worshipper; 


but there is a power stronger than the gods themselves— 
the power of Fate. 


III. THE STORY OF CYRUS. 


The last king of the Medes was Astyiges, son of 
Cyaxires. He had given his daughter Mandane in mar- 
riage,to a Persian named Cambyses, “a peaceable man, 
of good family’ (olsins pév éévra dyabije, rpdwov 8¢ jovylov, 
b.i. 107). But Astyages dreamed that a vine grew from 
the body of his daughter and overshadowed the whole of 
Asia, 80, as the dream seemed to threaten his sovereignty, 
be ordered the child that was born of her to be put to death. 
His vizier, Harpigus, was to carry out the order, but not 
having the heart to kill the child, he passed it on to 
Mitradates, one of the royal herdsmen, bidding him expose 
it upon the mountains. 

I, § 1. 

‘O wav “Aprayos avrica ayyedov exeure ex! 
rev Bouxddwy trav ’Acruayeos Tov yxiataTo vouas 
re ewiTndecoratas®* yénovra, Kai otpea®® Onprmde- 
erara: TH ovvoua Fv Mirpadarns, cuvoixee de TH 
wrod auvdovAp: otvoua be TH yuval fv THs 
ewoixee, Kuno, cara tay “EAAjvev yAdooay: cara 
& rv Mydixny, Zraxcé rv yap Kiva Kaddover 
eraca Mido. 


FOURTH GREEK READER. H 


- 5 : : 

"Ee! dy 6 Bouddos oxovdy rod\7 xaeoevor geoOat és dexworas ToUs iueTepoe. oikos mev as 

1odwixero, Zdeye & “Aprayos trade “ Kedevar ce j ‘Aprayou xAavOue xarelxero: eye de éxxdayels, 
‘Aorvayns TO waidiov TovTo AaBevra, Oeivat e¢ ro fia Erw. we de TaXIoTa exjAOov, Gpew®® wadioy 15 
épnudraroy av obptuy, Scws!® dy rayiora da spoxeiuevov, Gowaipov Te Kai xpavyavopevoy, Kexo- 
Oapein. xai rade Tos éxéhevoe eirrety, hy Mn @To- euaptvoy xpvo~ Te cat eoOirs womKidyn. ‘Aprayos 
crelvys abr, dvd rep®* = rpdary mepironons, de os efdd we, exéAeve THY TaXioTnv avadaBdyTa TO 

15 dd\dOpp TH Kaxiorw ge CiaxpyoerGat: exopay'® de § wadiov, ofxerOar dépovra, cai Oeivar 2vOa Onpiw- 


éxxeiuevov diaréraypyat eye. Serarov ein tiv ovpéwv®* das ‘Aorudyea efvat 20 
(B. i. 110.) vow Tavra ewOduevoy mot, ToAAG GreAyoas a un 


Now the herdsman’s wife had just hada child still-bom, B opea®* woujoaus, Kai é¢yo avaraBov éepepor, | 
and when she saw the babe brought in, clothed in royal dextwy Tv Tivos oixeréwy®* elvats ov yap dy Kore | 


. t bear to think that it should die; ’ # ne . ee os 
eae aed child on the mountain instead of the exréboa evBev ‘ye tv] 0aiBeov ée opeee Xpvorw ve 
living, and reared the little changeling at home. wat aii eae auc meee de, BGs xXavt hey 25 a icl, 
iL. §8 sererreara !°* exchavea ev Aprayouy xai axpoxa 


se én Kar’ Gdov wuvOavopat Tov wayvra Ao-yov 

é 3 » & a bh ) 
Ceparovros, $ €ue ToowEeuToy eo wontos 5}, even 

’ a Hyer Te » M 3 é " 
yeipioe To Bpedos, os apa Mavdayns re ely rais 
ae ‘Aoruayew Ovyarpos, cat KauBicewo rot Kipov, 30 


Tatra dxovoas 6 Bouxddos, cat avadaBev re 
wadiov Fiel4 ray avray oxiow odoy, «al 
Laucvéeras ¢¢ THv ewavtty. Tw! Oo Gpa Kal avre § 
yuvy, TOTE Kos xara Gaisova TixTet, Ofxouevou Tov 

5 BovedXNou é¢ WON. Soay de ev ppovride auporepes 
aAMAcw wept oO av, TOU TOKO THs ‘yuvasKor 
Gppwitev: 3 de yun, S re ovx ewOws 6 “Aprayor 
eraréuvarro avriis Tov Gvépa. éxei Te de aro § Seasiiruy'® rol avapao Eyoate patie boa ss 
orncas éxéorn, ola e& aedrrou idovea 4 yuvn, eipere Shebal juts: 680 ole Hepa olbeire evar Due ae 

10 wporépy, 5 Te pty ofr xpobipes “Aprayos uera- | geieor exhorrfoew yap xaracxéwovs ef ‘Apré- 
wéiuaro. 6 dedaxe “OQ yiva, eldov Te és TOdp ' 

EdOdy cai Feovoa TO pyre ideiv Sedov, uyTe Kore 


7: 


cai piv Acrruayne evréhNerat aroxreivat, viv Te Ode 
wri.” “Aua de ratra Zreye 6 Bouddos, cal 
exaki\pas amedeixvve. 4 de, ws cide TO rardioy 
7 © 9 Qe on r ‘ ’ 

prya Te Kai evades eov, daxpicaca, Kai AaBomevy 


ev exo\pouévous: axodderOai®” re xaxtora, hy 44 





edea TOUjoN. ws de oux éxeOe dpa tov avdpa, 
H 2 





go devrepa Neves 4 yuvn rade Exel roivuy ov divapai 
ce welBew uy exOecivar, ov de ade wroincoy, € on waca 
ye avayen opOivat éxxeipmevoy' fabs yap Kat 
éyo, Téroca de TeOveds: TOVTO Mey épey 7 p60, 
viv & ris Acrvayeos Ovyarpos waida tos 3 
4g 4ucav®” éovra Tpepeuey’ cai obrw ovre av dAwoear®* 
aduccwy Tous deowrdras, OVE Hut xaxies BeBovdeumeve 
Zorat. & re yap reOveds Baowdying*? rapis Kupioa, 
kat 6 wepiedy ovK awodées THy uyyy. Kapra ve 
edote +r Bovcohp apos Ta wWapeovra ev Meyer FH 
go ‘yuvy, kal avTixa éwolee Tavra. Tov mev ethene 
Oavardcwy waida, TOUTOY ey wapadidoi!® ry 
Swurot syuvacl: rov de éwuvrou, covra vecpoy, \aBer 
ZOnce ey TO Gyryos Ev TH epepe Tov Erenov’ KOoMNCAT 
8% 7 Kéoup wayTl TOU eTépov watdos, pépav és re 
55 €_pyMoTaToY Tay odpéwy TiBei!, ws de tpltn Hud pg 
rep radip exxermerep eyeveTo, Hie es 3OAL O BoucdXor 
Trav Twa wpoBdrxwy dudaxov aurov «xaTadiruy. 
Ody db és roo ‘Apwrayou, arodexvivar én eroiues 
elvat ToU watdiou Tov vexuy, wéurpas d2 6 Aprayer 
60 Tav éwvTod Sopupdpwy ous MLTTOTATOUS, EL0e Te 
da révrav, xat eave Tov BouxcAov TO waidior, 
xal TO pev ereOarro’ Tov de Sorepoy Toure Kuper 
Gvonacbévra mapadaBovra érpedpe 4 yun Te 
Bouxddov, ovvoua GAXo cod rt kat ov Kipor 
65 Oeuevn. 


(B. i. 112, 113.) 


i 


The young Cyrus is so imperious towards his play- 
fellows, that the father of a child whom he had beaten 
makes a complaint, and Cyrus is brought before Asty4ges. 


Il. § 8. 

Kai Gre dy ‘fv dexacrns 6 ais, xpnyua™ 4s 
avrov rodvde yevouevoy eEedyvé pv, Exaile ev 7H 
cepy TavTy éy TH Foav cai ai Bouxodia afrat, 
trate de wer’ GAXwy HAlkwv ev dq: Kai of waides 
gailovres eiAovro ewvriw Bacidéa elvat Tovrov on 5 
gov Tou BovcoXouv ewixAnow waida. 6 de avroy 
derake Tovs ev oixias oixodouéety’ rovg de dopu- 
gopous eivary rov dé cou Twa alta, obOadpoy 
Bacidéos elvars rp dé tint, Tas ayyerlas eopepav’ 
édidou ‘yépas: ws exarry Epryov xpooraccev. els dy 10 
rovrey Tav wadlov cupraiCwv, éwv ‘'ApreuBapeos 
wais, avdpos doxinov ev Mydorot: ov yap dy éroince 
7 TporraxOey ex rod Kupou- éxéAeve avrov Tous 
a\ovs waidas dtadaBeiv. reiOopevev de ray raidwy, 
¢ Kipos rov raida tpyxews** xapra repicoxe pacri- 15 
giwv®® 6 de, ewel Te peTeiOn'* rayiora, ws ye oy 
wakia ewvrot rabwy, uGAAdy Tt wepinudxree: KaTeA~ 
Gav de es rdw, xpos Tov TaTepa awouTiCero THY 
ord Kipou ivryce, Néywv dé ov Kupou, (ov yap xo 
Jy rovro Tovvoua,) GAAa xpos rou BouxdAou roi 20 
"Aorvaryeos raidos,-_'O de ApreuBapns opyi os 
ciye OGv wapa Tov Acruayea, cal dua ayduevos 
roy waida, avapoia wpyypara én werovOerai, 
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Aéywr: “*O Bacide’, bxo Tov cov dovAov, Bouxddov 
25 de watdos, ade wepiuBpicueba,” (dexvus Tod wacdos 
Tous w@pous.) ‘Axovoas de xat idav 6 Acruayns, 
Ocrwv Timwphoar TH radi Tiss THs ‘A preuBapeos 
elvexa, wereweuwero Tov Te BovKcAoy Kai Tov waida, 
exei re d& wapioay audorepa, Bréas xpos Tov 
30 Kipoy 6 ‘Aoruayns, en “Zu dn, coy 
Totovrou éovros wais, eroAuncas Tov ToUde waida, 
edvros xpwrou wap’ enol, aexein Toijde Tepioxeiv ;” 
'O de aueiBero déder “*Q dérxora, eye 8e Tatra 
Tovrov eroinca ov diky. of yap me ex Thy Kwuns 
35 waides, Tav cat Gde fv, raiCovres, odewy®” avray 
® F s oes ¢ q 9 ro 
errjoavro Bacihéa. eddxeov yap ogu eivat és TovTO 
9 3 , Sa e e ~ r YD) \ 9 
emcrndewraros®®, of wey vuy GAAOL Faides Ta EmtTaT- 
4 9 > 4 9 , 4 4 é 
TOpmeva ewereNeov’ ovTOS dé avyxoveTe€ Te, Kai AO-Yor 
dye ovdéva, és & EhaBe tTHv dixny. ei wy on Tovde 
40 eivexa akids Tev®* xaxou efut, wee Tor Waperue.” x 
(B. i. 114, 115.) 
Astyages recognises Cyrus, and having extorted a con 
fession from the herdsman, charges Harpagus with dis- 


obedience; but he makes no show of anger, only he bids 
Harpigus to dinner with him. 


Ill. § 4. 


Tatra Atyouros TOU wasdos, TOY Agrvayea ¢ Conia 
avayvwots avrou: Kai of & Te xapaxtnp Tov Tpoaw 


é Lad > e 4 XY e@ e 4 
wou x por deper Oat ecoxee €5 EwuTOYV, Kal UTOK pte 
‘A oe > gn.t 4 o “a 9 6 ’ 6h 
€ evBepwr €py elyae Oo TE Xpovos THS eKVETLOS 
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vy yAtkin Tou waidos édoxee \enlalies J 


dé rovTaist, éxi xpdvov apOoryyos Fy. udyes de dy 
KOTE avevetx Gels, elxe, Odeo exrépnvat Tov "Aprep- 
Bapea, va Tov Bouxddov podvoy Nake Bacavioy’ 
: ‘ApréuBapes, ¢ eyo Tatra woujow, dore oe xal Tov 
waida TOV cov pndey erueucper at.” Tov pev dy 10 
ApreuBapea wéure tov de Kipoy Syov gow of 
Oepaovres, xehevcavros roi "Aorudyeos. éxel 33 
vraéherrro 6 BouxdAos podvos, pouvvwOdyra®® rdde 
avroy dpere 6 'Aoruayns, xdOev AaBa rov waida, 
kai Tis en oO wapadots ; ; 6 de e& é éwvTou ‘Te epn 
yeyorerat, Kat Thy Texovoay avrov &ri elvat rap 
éwuTo. Arrvdyns d€ uv ovk ef Bovreter Oat en, 
ex:Ouuéovra és dvaryrat meyadas amriuxvéerOa: Gua 
re Meyer naar, eonpawe Toict Sopupépoe: ray 
Bavew avrov.Ac de, ayduevos és ras avayras, oUTW 20 
dy eae Tov édvra Adyov. apxouevog 6) an’ 
apxiis Sieber TH @dnOnin Xpewmevos Kai xareé- 
Bae €s Auras Te Kal cvyyvepny EWUTyS KEeNEUWY 
exew atrdv. ‘Aorvayns dt, Tod pey BouxoXou rn 
GAnOniny exbyvarros, Aoryor Fon Kat eAadoow ewottero' 2 5 


beg 
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Apraryy de kal peyadws MeuPouevos, K@Aeey avroy 


Tous Sopupépous exéAeve. ws d€ of wapiv 0 “Ap- 
rayor, dperd pw 0 ’Aorvayns: “ Apraye, TE ee 
dy wopy Tov waida RETEXPIEG ONS TOV TOL. wapédoxa 
ex Ouyar pos yeyovera Tis eu 5 3” °O de “Aprayos, 30 


és aide roy Bouxddov evdov édyra, ov Tpewerat eri 


me we | 
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Weviée Sddy, tva uy eheyxopevos GNoxyrat’ aXe 
Neyer Trader “*Q Bacided, exci Te rapéhaBov TO 
xaidioy, <Bovevoy oxoway Sxws col Te ToWTw Kara 
36 vooy, Kal éyw wpds oe ‘yevonevos GvaapTyTos, Myre 
Qvyarpt TH of mire aire cor elny avOevras. Toiee 
85 Sde. xadécas Tov Bouxddov rovde, rapadidexns 70 
watdiov, pas o€ Te elyat Tov KeAevovra aToKreivas 
air. cai déywr Tord ye. obx eXpeuddpny’ ov yap 
40 qveredAeo®* ovre. wapadidwpt pevrot THdE KaTG 
rade, évratAduevos Osival wiv €¢ epiinoy ovpos, Kai 
wapamevovra uddoce axpt ov reXevrnce’ are 
Ajoas wavrola Tede, HY KN rade emtTedéa Toon, 
éxel re 8%, woujeayros Tovrov Ta Ke\evduen, 
4g ereAevrnce TS wasdiov, réurpas THY evvovXway Tov 
miororarous, Kal eldoy dt” éxelveey, cai Barba jw. 
obrws frye, 3 Barihed, wept TOU =piyMaTos TOUTOY 
kal Toovryp Mopy expncaro 6 Tais.” 
/ “Apraryos pe dy Tov iB Epaive Aovyoy. Acre. 
go dyns Se, xpurrav Tov’? of eveixe xoRoy oa re 
yeyovos, pera ev kaTaxep'* fKovse AUTOS Tpoy 
rou Bouxodou To wpiyEG, wadw axnyéero TH Ap 
wayy: pera de, ds of éxadsiAAdynTO, care Baie 
“ Névyoov, ce “weplerti Te o ais, Kat TO ‘yeryovos 
55 exer xados. Te te yap weroinneve, En Evo, ey 
voy waida TosTov exapvor peyarws, kat Ovyarpi Ty 
éuy diaBeBAnuevos ovK ev eAadpy exoteiuny. we dy 
Tis TUXNS @ meTerTewaNS'”* TOUTO [eV, TOY TEOVTOU 
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STORY OF CYRUS. TU FE" as 
waida aroreun voy rapa Tov waida Tov veyAvsa: 
rovro de, (caorTpa yap Tod watdds méAdw Ove 60 
pois: Gey Tin airy xpockéerat,) rapicOi pot emt 


deirvoy.” 
/ (B. i. 116-118.) 


But Astyiges meanwhile slew the son of Harpagus, and 
made savoury meat of his flesh, and after the dinner he 
showed the horror-struck father what he had been feast- 


ing on. 
Il. § 5. 
@ 4 e a o 
Aprayos pev, ws Fxovce ravra, porKxunjcas, 
cal meyada xoingauevos Ort Te 4 duapras of és 
Gov ayeyoves®®, cai Sri ext riynot®? ypnorior 
esi Geimvoy KéxAnTo, Fie €s Ta oixia. ére\Oov de 
ry Taxlarny, iv yap of xais els poivos, Erea Tpia 5 
cai deka kov padiora yeyovws, TovToy éxwéuret, 
oe 4 2 9 U a , rid a 
ivan Te KeAevay es Aoruayeos, cal rotdey O Tt ay 
* « 4 9 A a a 9A Ul “~ 
eeivos keAeun, avros de reptxapns eav, poace 7 
4 b) U P | ? A @ e 
quuxt TA ovyKupyoavrTa.y Aoruayns de, Ws of 
axiero 6 ‘Apwayou wais, ohagas avroy, kat Kata 10 
‘ ste é ‘ bd § wf 4 . sw ~ 
- ‘pica Meher, Ta Mey WATNTe, TA Ce ErNOR THY 
a v e -se Co, tee 
cpeav. eVTUKTA de ToinTapuevos, eye ETOIMA. ewet 
re de, THS Wpns ytvouerns TOU deirvov, Tapyoay 
e 5 a , e@ a 4 
of Te GAAo datruudves kai 6 “Apraryos, Toiot pev 
Adows xai aire ‘Acrvaye’ raper:Oéaro"* tpa- 15 
9 U v ~ e 4 4 “~ 
rela emimheat fnew Kpewy' Apraye de, Tov 


| gudos TOU éwvrov, wAny Kehadis Te Kat axpey 
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oe Mews 


Xetpav Te kat wodwy, Ta GAAa wayra: Tatra de 
Xwpis Exerro ext Kavew karaxecahuuperg. ws d¢ Te 
, 5) alae 4 ; a“ as 
a0‘Aprayw éddxee GAts“Exev tis Bopis, ‘Acrudyne 
eiperd uv, ef yoOein te 79 Oolvyy chapmevou de 

€ 0 a 7 r “~ 4 a 
Aprayou xai xapra noOyva, xapedepoy, oie 
wportcero, Thy Keadyv Tov wa:dos KaTaxexadup- 
wévny, Kal ras yxeipas cal rous xédas: “Aprayoy 
25 de éxéAevoy xpooravres Groxadurrew Te Kai \aBei 
Tro BovdNerar avrav, weOouevos de 6 “Aprayor, 
. ? ’ ea a dc WIE, “5 pemeubadabeiates 
kai awoxadurrwy, Opa Tov watdos Ta AecimmaTa: 
idav de, ovre eLexdayn, évrds Te ewvrou yivera. 
ww de 9 4 @ 7A U 9 , @ 6e 
eipero de avroy 6 Aotuayns, ef ywwoKor Srey 
3° Onpiov xpéa BeBpwxot. 6 dé Kai ywoonew en, xa! 
9 ») ”~ a 4 4 é ° 4 
aperrov elvas way Td dv Baciders Epdn. Tovrorr 
de apnenpapevos, cal avadaBav ra Norra Tay Kpeay, 
hie és ra oixia, evOevrey’> de Emedre, ws eyo do- 


xéw, GMoas Oapew ra rayra. 
(B. i. 119.) 


Meanwhile Harp4gus nursed his revenge, and when 
Cyrus was grown up, he sent him a secret letter, calling 
on him to put himself at the head of the Persians, and 


revolt from Asty4ges. 
IIT. § 6. 
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Te de Kipe dian suds ev Tléponor BovAduever 
6 ‘“Apwayos syheaa: THy éwvrotd yropny, Gm 
pev ovdauas lye, GTe Tey aday puraccomevev: ¢ 
de émtrexvara: Todvde. Aayov't pyyaynoapeves, 
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TaeuvrTt WTapeivat, 
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nai avacxicas Tovrou Thy yarrepa, cai ovdty dxo- 
rihas, aw de elye, OUT éreOnxe BiBrlov, ypd bas ° 
76 of eddeee. axoppawas 8 roi Aayou tiv ya- 
eripa, ai dierva dois, dre Onpevrn, Trav oxeréwy® 
Ty TiTToTary, axtorei\e ep tovs Tépcas: evra 
Adnerds Of ard yrecraons ddévra Trop Aayor Kipw to 
erurdy, avroxerpin py dtedeiv, Kat undéva of Tatra 
vo apeivat, Tatra 3 dn dy éxtrevda 
eyivero: a © Kipogs wapadaBoy roy Aaryoy avéq 
nice, eipdiy dé ev avrg 70 BiBriLov évedy 19>, AaBov 
ercAeyero. yea de ypdupara Edeye rade “*Q 5 
rai KauBicew, of yap cot Eropéwrt®*» of oc 

ay KoTe & TocotToy TUXNS axixev*®, of ie 
Agruayea Tov cewvroi porvea tisae” card ev yap 
ray Tovrou RpoOuniny réOvycas: +6 33 card Geovs 
Te Kal €ue wepies, rd oe cal xddar doxéw wavra 20 
eneuaOnkévat, ogo re avroc wept we éxpixOn% 
cai ola éyd tro Acrvayeos xéxovOa, Sri ce ae 
erecretva, GANA Sdwxa te Bovcody. od viv Ty 
Bovry enot welBer Oat, Tiorep Acrudyns ce 
riers, Tavrag dardons apkes, Tlépcas yap ava- a5 
varas arioracba's, orparndaree exit Mildous- 
cai fv Te eyed bard Aorudyeos amodey Oge 84 oT pa- 
reyes avria ced, ort tor rd of BovAcar®*, gy 

Te TMV Tis doKiuey GrXos Mydwv, 
wr arorrdayres an’ 


eo "Aorudyea 


wpwra yap 
9 6 4 
exetvou, Kat ‘yevdmevor T pos 30 
, 
1 
Karaipcey’® xepyoovra’ aos dy. 
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e é *~ ® s Led é “ CY 
eroiuov Tou ye evOade eovros, wolee Tavra, xai 
A 9 39 
woiee kaTa TAXos. 
(B. i. 123, 124.) 


Astyages was mad enough to send Harpagus to suppress 
the revolt which ensued, but he deserted to the side of the 
Persians, who then made an easy conquest of the Medes. 

Then follows a long list of the triumphs of Cyrus 
Harpagus, having been appointed his general, reduces the 
Lydians and Ionians who had revolted, while Cyrus pur- 
sues his conquests in Upper Asia, and declares war against 
Labynetus King of Babylon. 

On his march he must cross the river Gyndes, and he 
wastes a whole summer in dividing its waters into 360 
petty streamlets, because one of the sacred horses was 
washed away by its rapid current. 


Wl § 7. 

"Ered re de 6 Kipos xopevduevos eri tyv Baby 
Aava eyivero ext Tuvdy worayy, Tro ai pev rnyai 
ev Matinvoior ovpec, pee de dia Aapédavéwy, exe 
didoi!°* de és Erepov worapov Tiypiw. rovrov ds 
5 Tov Livdny woranoy ws diaBaive eretparo 6 
Kipos, €ovra ynuci wepyrov, evOaira’> of ray ry 


a “a na , wW a 
ipav trxwv trav evxav vro UBpios exBas €s Top. 


rorapov, dtaBaivew ereparo. 6 dé pv ovuurbycas, 


é 

UroBpixiov oixwxee®® hépwv. xapra Te dy Exar 

a ~ ~ ~ , 
10 waive TH wWoraup 6 Kipos rovro vBpicavrt, xa 

[ @ 4 ® a’ UA Cd 

Ot exnreiAnoe, OUTW On pv acOevea TOLnTELY, COTE 

~ re a ?P ’ 
‘TOU AovTOU Kai ‘yuvaixas wey evTETEwS, TO Yow oF: 


“Sarese a 6 
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Bpexovoras, draByoecOa. era oe Thy amedqy, 
nereis'® ray ext BaBudava orparevary, dtaipee 
mv oTpari dixa. diedov dé, Karérewe oxowore- 15 
was vrodéEas®4 diwpuyas dyddécovra*® cal éxardv 
wap €xdTepov To XeiAos Terpaupevas rou Tvvdew 
rayra TpOToyv, daratas de roy oTparov, apic- 
gew exéreve. ofa dé cuidov wodXod épryaCouevou, 
fvero Mev TO Epyov, Suws wévror Thy Oepeiny racay 20 
avrod ravry dterpirbay épyaCeuevor. 
(B. i. 189.) 

The Babylonians are driven within their massive walls, 
prepared to stand a siege, if need be, for years, But 
Cyrus diverted the water from the Euphrates, and the | 
Persians, entering by the river-bed, surprised the careless / 
citizens in the midst of their revels. : 


Ill. § 8. 


e 4 ‘ . 
Qs de rov Tvvdqv xrorancv éricaro Kipos, és 
s A g 
Tpikoias Kai, éEycovra pv ducopuyas dtadaBev, 
a ’ ~~ 

xal ro devTepov €ap uréAaure, ourw oy Fauve ém 

e “a 
mv BaBvrava. of d& BaBudrdnor exoTparevod- 

» o 9 4 de . 6p 4 

Hevot, €uevov avrov. eémet de eyévero éAatywy 5 
YXOU Ths woAtos, auwvéBaddv re of BaBudrdmor, 

ve a] U4 ” 4 , , , »# 
Kai corwlevres Ty ayn, KaTetAnOnocay és TO Gory. 

f 3 $2 U » ° a a ) . 
ola dé eCemioramevor Ett eporepov Tov Kipov ovk 
Lvs AAD’ € 9b 9 8 , * eo 
TpeuiCovra, a opeovres®” qurov wavyri eOvei 

é 9 

opoiws emtxetpéovra, xpoecatayro otria éréwy Kap~ 10 
ra FOANwr. "HvOatra obra pev Adyor edyov ris 
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wodsopxing ovdeva: Kipog de axopines®4 evelyero, dre 
Xpovou Te eyyivouevov cuyvol, avwrépw Te ovde 
Tiev TpHyMAaTev xpoxorpouevwy, Etre dy dv GdXoz 

15 of axopéovTt UreOyxarTo, cire kai altos éuabe TO 

ld € ® ld a id , 4 

woigréov of jv, exoiee dy ToLdvde. Takas THY oTpa- 
Tinv Gxacav é& euBodrjjs Tou rorauov, TH €s Thy 
wrod eoBadret, cat SrieGe adtis ris woos Tdkaz 
érépous, TH ekiet Ex Tig wOALOS O WOTAMCS’ Tpoeixe 

20 “~ “ @ 3 a a ete0p. rads 73, 
Tp oTpary, Grav daBaroy ro pteOpov {oovra 
yevomevoy, éovévar Tavry és Thy WOAW. OvTO Te 
én rakas, xal xara Tavra wapatvecas, aryAavve 

’ lade pa 

avros aw Te axpnivy*® rod orparod. "Amixdpevos 

bout 0 ert tiv Aluvgy, qv 4 BaBuAewviov Bacidtea 

25 wpvoce, kai Toy Worapoy diwpuys evayayev es iy 
Aiuyny eovcay Edos, TO apxaiov peeOpov dcaBaror 
elvas eroinae, Urovorricavros TOU ToTas.0v. ‘yevo- 
pevou d@ tovrov Taovrov, of [lépoa:, ofrep ere 
Taxaro** ¢x’ avrg rovre, cara TO peepOov Toi 
‘ 9 ta led e Ld 9 a e 8 

30° Evpyrew roranot, vrovevorrnxotos avdpt ce é 
pérov unpoy mahiora. Kn, KaTa TOTO eoneray 


és tyv BaBvAdva. Ei péev> wy xpoervOorro, 4 


euabov of BaBvAwyo: ro ex tov Kupou rotevpevor, 
oud day reptidorres Tous Tlépaas exeADeiy és Thy 
35 wow drepOerpay KaxtoTa. | KaraxAyicavres*? "yap 
dv wdoas Tas és Tov wxgTapoy wTvAidas EeXovcas, 
kat avrot éxt Tas aipacias avaBayres ras Tapa 
Ta xeidea TOU worapov éAndapevas, €\aBov ay 
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edeas ws ev Kiprn. viv de ef ax poadoxtrou ogi 
rapeotnoay of Ilépca:. iad ds peyabeos®® rio 40 
wohios, ws NéYyerar Uxd Tov TalTy oiknudver, Tov 
mepi Ta éoxaTa Tis wdALos gaduxdtwr, Toos TS 
perov oixéovras trav BaBurwviwy ot HavOaverv 
caluxoras: GANG (Tuxeiv ydp adi eovcay oprivt) Sod 
xopever Tf TOvTOV Toy Xpevoy, xat év evwabelnar 45 | 
drat, és 3 Oh Kal To kapra ‘exvOovro, xa! Bafudsy 
py ovTe TéTe xpiwrov apaiprro. 

(B. i. 190, 191.) 

Intoxicated by his successes, Cyrus desired to annex 
Scythia to his empire. He made an expedition against 
the Massagetae, and their widowed queen Tomyris. 

Tomyris is quite willing to risk a battle with him; she 
wil either let him cross the Araxes into her country, or 
will advance with her army into his, 

. Il. § 9. 

SHy 88, rod avdpds aro0averros, yur} trav Mac- 
eayer coy Bagirera: Topupis Of qv Ovvoua. TavTny 
seurev © Kupos éuvato re Ady. 4 dé Topupis 
qwieira our auriy uty mYomevoy, GAAa tHv Mao- 
eayerewy BaciAniny, dretraro Thy wpdaodoy. Kopos 5 
de mera Tovrea, ws of dovAw ov ™poexdipee, Adoas 
evi tov ‘Apagea, erotero éx Tob éudavéos ewi 
rus Maccayeras Trparniny, yedvpas re Cevy- 
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wey ¢ Tov worapov, d:aBacw TE crpaTe, Kal 
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rupyous ext wAoiwy Tw diaropOnevovrwy Tov wo- 10 
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Topupes xapuca, Edeye rade “*Q Bacited Mice, | Keauevy youn, Néyov rade “*O Bacired, elrov 


waloas orevdwy TA oredas: ov yap dv eideing'* Mev Kal ©pOrepov Tot, Ste éxel me Levys Eduxé rou, 
15 ef rot és Katpoy gota: ravra reAcimeva** wavrd- 70 dv épis oddAua édy oie TH og, kara dévauw 5 
> paves 8%, Bacideve Tay cewvrod, Kai jusas avixe erorpey ay, Ta dé nor xa0xnara, édvra ayaprra, 
Tee ager ae cp diygem: Ole S| plleere treba” Brak hates sere 
Cernoes troOjcnor THoide ypacBa, adAa wavre eval, Kal oTparins Toravtys Gpyev, ovdev dy ay 
wadrAov } 6 Houyine evar, ob 64 ef peyarhos xp f  xpiyua ryvduas cue col aropaiverOar. ef dt éy- 
20 Oupéear*® Maccayeréov reipnOjva, Pepe, 49x Aoe pam ore avOpwros Kat ob els, wai eTépwy Toevde 10 
pev, Tov Exes Cevryvus 1° Tov ToTapov, aes ov OPXeESs éxeivo wpwrov udbe, we KicXNos Tay av@ 
82, hudev avaxwpycdyrav 4x0 TOU ToTaKOU Tp F xiv éor! ronyudrw wepiepouevos de, ok ea 


jpeptey ddov, diaBawe és TH HweT ‘pr. a? "kan aiet Tols aurous evruydav. dn dy eyes youny Eye 
Bovrea eadekacOa: waddov és THY UmETEpM, § epi TOU wpoKetuévou wpryuaros Ta Euradw f 
2500 revro* rovro moiee.” Taira de axovoas 69 oro. af yap eeAvcone éodeEacbas robs wode- 15 
Képos, owvergrer « Tepodwy rove pwr Pe cece mous és sd Xwpnv, Sde row év adre xlvdvos fn 
0 “ryelpag 8 rovrous, és mécov opi mpoeribee'™ 7 ésomBets Mey, Tporawodhveas eacay thy dpyiy: 
xpiyua, cunBovdevduevos OxOTEpa Toten. vie & § diha yap on, Sri vinavres Mascayéra, ov +6 
Kara TOVTO ‘ai yrauar ouvetémcrrov, KeAevovrm § oricw Pevtovra:, aX’ dx’ apyas ras cas eNéor. 
30 dedéxerOar'® Touupiv te xai Tov otparov aurig & — 86, ob mugs tovobrov, deov ef daBds éy Thy 20 
THY X@pNV. ‘nN (B. i. 205, 206.) ere ni nis Mase: ayeras, Emoto hevryourt ruuro* 
casa chee ein cian ax gaenaanenoal Cran laut = eerie cere, un viKnoas Tous avrieunéevous 
on him to follow Tomyris into her own country, recom §  °™ ; as SPX" THS Topvpros. Xwpis tre roi 
mending him to leave his camp stored with savoury meas | arnynuevov, aicypdy kal ove davacyeréy, Koper ye 
and wine in abundance, that the Massagetae might becom # roy KauBioew syuvai! eiEavra sxoywpiirat rip 26 
an easy prey after a long debauch. xwpns. Nov dy por doxéer, diaBavras wpoedGeiv 
III. § 10. = ooov dy éxeivos dtetivoar évOctrev 38 rdde Torey 
Tlapedv de cat peuopevos tiv qyvounv Tairee ras, TepacOa éxelvey mepryevérOa. ws yap eye 
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al BUTE SEEDS eases Vape 


ES EE ae! ERE Mee ASUS ATG eager es 
xvvOavonat, Maccayéra: eiot ayabav re Lepoeioy 
30 dweipot, kat Kahav peyadwy arabees. Tovrow dy 


q 4 Ld é 

arorreihas trovrous és Iépcas, avris dieBawve Tov 
A 4 ~ 

TOTAGLOY, Kai O OT pATOS avTOU. 


a , ® e 8 

roiot avdpact, tiv xpoBarwy adedéws wodda 

a 9 ”~ 

xaraxdWayras, kai axevacavras, TpoOeivat ev tw 
m~ a a a a 

orpatorédy TH nuerépp daira: xpos de, Kai Kpn- 


Kipos de ™poed Bay a0 Tou Apagew iuépns 
doy, €wolee Tas Kopotcov vroOjxas. wera 8: Taura, 
Kupou re xai t Teporteoy Tov xaQapou orparol areXa- 


Tipas aedéws olvou axpyrou, Kai otria wavroia, cavros Onicw exl tov 'Apateu, AetPOevros de rou 15 
35 wowcavras de TavTa, VroAawopmevous THs TTPATihs | éxprion, iweNGodea riv Maccayeréwy rprrnuopis 
TO pAaupdrarov, Tous Aovwous avris!* eLavaywpeay Tov OTPATOU, TOUS Te Neispoartas TNs pupoy oTpa~ 
ext Tov TOTALOY. hy yap eyo yveuns my duapre, TING epveve aheLoudvous, Kat Thy ™poxeindvay idove 
Keivot idojmevot aya0a woNAa, tperpovrai Te 7 pos Tes daira, « ws €xeipworayTo TOUS trations, cAcOevres 
aura, Kai jpiv ro evOevrev!® Aelwerac arodekis*4 daivvro: wAnpwbevres de dopBijs cai otvou, evdov. 20 
40 Eprywy meryadeov.” of de Tlépoa: éxreXOdvres wodXovs mev aewy spo 
“\ (B. i. 207.) yevoay, meine & étt wAevvas*® éCwrypyoay, Kat 
Cyrus follows the advice of Croesus, crosses the Araxes, dAAous, Kai tov tis Bacideing Toutipros maida, 
and defeats the Massagetae in battle. Among the captives erparayéovra Maccayeréwr, 76 otvopa fy prea 
was Spargapises, son of Tomyris. yarions. eel 25 


III. § 11. 
Kopos dé, pe 


Tyouar mev adtrar cuverracay. 
rels THY Kporéepyy yvounv, THY Kopotoou de EAGLEvOS, 
aponyopeve Tomvpr eFavaxwpeev, ws avrou d:aBn- 
copevou ex’ exeivny. 4 wey dn e-avaxmpee, kara’ 
g iwécyero rpura. Képos de, Kpoicov es Tas xeipas 
éxOeis Te éwvrod wasdl KauBvon, re wep thy 
BaciAninv édidov, kat woANG eyretNapevos ob Timay 
Te q@urov cai e mToay, hv 3 ccaBaots 9 emt 
Magcaryeras 1 0p0w0y- ravra évretAaevos, Kal, 








*(B. fies 21 1) 


Tomyris sends a bitter menace to Cyrus, and taunts him 
with his dishonourable and unsoldierlike victory. Spar- 
gapises prays that his hands may be unbound, and instantly 
uses his liberty to destroy himself. 


ko a III. § 12. 

‘H de, ruOouevy ra Te TEept THY TTpATINv Yyeyo- 
pora kat Ta epi Tov waida, TéewrovTa Ky pUKG Tapa 
Kipov, édeye rade’ ““Ardnore ainaros Kipe, 
mydey érap Os TO yeyovers i mpnyuari, e 


aureAivp Kapr~, TH wep avrot eumiwAGuevor 5 


: : 12 
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? aos , A a i (et (23 ce, 
palverOe ovTwe WOTE KATLOVTOS TOU OLVOU EF TO TWA, pera de, ws agi Ta Bédea eererdtevro, oup- 


cravardwev opiv Erea Kaka, Toure appaxy 
doAwoas, expaTnoas waidos TOU éu0u, GAN’ ov Maxy 
kaTa TO KapTepoy. viv oy pev eo wapatveovons 
10 arddaBe Tov Adyov. amosods wor Tov aida, art 
é Thode Tis xwpns aCHuLos, Macoaryeréwv T pee 
popics Too arparod xatuBpicas’. et de 4y TavTa 
ob rotoas, Pov éxduwul ro Tov Macoayeréwy 
Seoxcryv, 4 pay a8 eyo, cal axdnoroy €ovra, 
15 aluaros xopéow.” Kipos bev vv Te exewy ovdeva 
rovrwy GveverxyOevrav exotdero ovyov. 6 de ris 
Bacireins Topmipros waits Lrapyanions, os pu o 
re olvos avqxe, kat Guabe ta fv xaxou, denBeis 
Kupou ex riov decpiv vOivat, Eruxe: as de Owes 
z0Te TaXLoTa Kal TaY XELpaY expaTnce, drepryaCerat 
ourdv. kal 84 obros uty TpOme. ToLOUTP TEeAeUTS. 
~~ ‘\ GB. i. 212, 213.) 


: . ke 
xerovTas THOt alxpnol Te Kal Toict eyxerpidioww. 

Aa, , 
awixerOai: xpovoy re dy ext woAAoy cuverravat 
uaxonevous, Kai ouderdpous eOedew eyes TENoOS 10 
Y e M ’) a, -ot Maloy, of a ‘ 
&, of Mazoayéra: wepieyevovro.< 4 Te 3h. woNAd 
ris leporxijs orpariis avrot ravrn a apn, xai : 
dy cat avros Kipos redevrg, Baciieoas ra wavra 
évos deovra ‘rpujxovra Erea, doxov de wAycaca | 
ad 9 ah 4 9 9 a 
aiuaros avOpamntoe Topupis, edCyro ev roiot 15 
vebvewore Tay Tlepogwy rov Kupou vécw. ws de 
epe, evarnce’® avrou Thy KebaAgy és Tov aoxdy: | 
hyuawonery de TH vexpe, erereye rade: “ Lu per cue | 
(eovoay Te Kal viK@oay ce Man dxwheras, waida 
Tov Euov ov ddAw od eyo, kaTarep'* HxeiAnoa, 20 
aiuaros Koper.” 


o¥ »  (B i, 214.) 


IV. CAMBYSES IN EGYPT. 


Tompyris is victorious after an obstinate fight, and insults 
the dead body of Cyrus, 
Cambyses, son of Cyrus, marches against Amasis, King 
of Egypt, either from the mere lust of conquest, or because 
Amasis palmed off another woman upon him when he had 
asked his daughter in marriage. Cambyses, having got a 
safe conduct from the Arab chiefs, made his way to Egypt 
and found Psammenitus, son of King Amasis who had 
lately died, awaiting him. 
After an obstinate battle, Cambyses takes the city of 
Memphis, and the Egyptians and their neighbours sur- 
render themselves. ‘ 


IIL. § 13. 
Topupis de, ws of 0 Kipos ovx éonxovee, ovANe- 
OL ny éwuTns Ov ‘Bade Ku 
faca xacav Thy éwvris Ovvapty, TUE py. 
“A é 
raurny THY UAXny, Soar on BapBapev avépay waxat 
‘ 9 ; +h 4 a 
evyevovTo, xpive icxuporarny yerér Oat kal O4 Kat 
s xviSavouat ovTw TOUTO yevouevov. Kpwra bev yap 
9 td 
Aeyerat avrous diagravras es aAAgAous Tokevew 





’ a 


tte Ed \ ee Y 4 Suir rl. IV, § 3. 11g 


IV. §1. 1 tears. But he broke down on seeing the beggary and 
; a ; r an . distress of an old friend. Cambyses restored the king to 
Ev de re Uydovaip xadeopéve orduatt rob favour, but he was found fomenting a revolt, and aa 


Neidov éotparoredevero Vanpynros 6 ‘Audows 4 tg death, by being forced to take a draught of bull’s 
wais, Uropnevwy Kan Bioea. Oi de [lépoat, exei re blood. 


dreEeXaoay riy ay pov, forro wéAas riv Ai- _— IV. § 2. 

5 yurriov as cvuBadéovres®®, dynes d& yevouerns . Hudpy de dexaty ax’ ts wapedaBe ro Teixos 76 
Kaprepis, Kal werdvTo ¢ auporepyes Tav oT paro- 14 Menge Kay ions, Karicas!*® é x5 = podoreoy 
wedov wet woAX@r, eT paTovTo of Al yurriot. ext huun tov Bacidéa ray Alyvrricy WVaupryroy, 

Oi de Alyvwrion ex ris paxns, ws érparovro, Baci\evravra pivas ek, rovroy xaricas civ GrXoiw: 
Eevyov obser! xoonp.lnarernOévrev de és Méudu, Atyrriow, Gtereiparo avrou Tis Obuyis, Troewy § 
10 éreure ava woranov KauBuons vea5® MoriAnvainy, Todde. oreiAas QUT Oo Thy Ouyarépa do Oir. doudnin, 
| rf *vdpa [époyv, és énoXoyiny poxa- cexeuwe ex vdwp eyoucay sf tiove p es 
1 OUEE AY OUT AY AVE PATA EP Oey SS OROAO TINY 2p ve &X pu Cuvemeumwe de 
Aeduevos Aiyurrious. of de, éxel Te Ty véa etdov cat a\Aas wrapOevous aronedkas avdpion ‘TOV ~peorTev, 
éxedOovcay es riv Méuduy, exxuOevres drees ex Tob Onolws errarpevas Th Tov Baarréos.’ bs 8 Bog 
Telxeos, THY Te vea deéPOepav, Kai rovs avdpas TE al eXavGuy wapiicay al rapbévor Tapa Tovs 10 
ig xpeoupyndov dkarrdaavres, epdpeov és Td Teixos. | merce, a ee Ado: warépes dveBdwv re xa} 
cat Aiyirrioe pev pera TOvTO | wroNsopKevssevor, ere eset, Opéovrer TG Tékva xexaxwuéva: é dt 
Xpary wapeorncay. Oi de mpooexees AiBues, det- Vaupyuros, mpoider Kai aber, éexuve és ray yi. 
 gavres Ta wept tThv Alyurroy yeyovora, xapecocay rapeZed Bovedwy 80 Se Tay Udpopdpev, delrepa Pea 
odéas avrovs auaxnri: kal dopov re ératavro, raida Teams per’ Gv Aiyurricoy dtrxidiwy THv 16 
20 Kai dipa éxenroy. | ws da Kupnvaio: cat Bapxaior, auTny nAcKkiny €XOvTwV, TOUS Te avyévas Kad 5t 
dcioravres Spuoiws & cal of AiBves, Erepa roatra dedeuevous, Kat Ta oronara éyKeyaXveapevous. 
ewoingay. A . Hyovro de wowyv ricovres MuriAnvaiev roiet éy 
(B. iii, 10-13.) Meudi arodopévoicr oty Th vat ®*. ratra yap 


Psammenitus, sitting at the gate of Memphis, watched elicaray ot Baordijio dara, UTEp avdpos exaorou 20 
with dry eyes his daughter go into slavery, and his son § da Alyurricy ray xpérev dvraxd\dve bat, 6 de, 
being taken to execution—such sorrow lay too deep for § ituy wapetiovras, cat waey roy waida aywedpevov 
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apa 
: a ~ eo & oe 
éxt Oavarov, Tov G\\pwv Aiyurrioy, rev wepixary- 
’ la «<2 ade de G4 de Q ’ 2 4 
pevey!® quroyv, KAatovTe@y ‘kal deva oLevvTwy, TWUTO 
> rj “ 8 » & “ 4 (4 a 
25 €woinge TO Kal ext Ty Ovyarpi. mapeAd is ad de 
] @ “ . 4 e 
Kal TOUTMY, TUVHVEKe WOTE THY TUMTOTEWY Of Gvdpa 
annhixerrepov'*, exxewTuKoTa - ex Tay éovTey, 
: N ’ 
éxovra. re avdev, a un Soa TTwXOs, Kal Tpocat- 
4 
TéovTa THY oTpariny, Fapieva: Vaupyverov re roy 
4 ~ , 6 “A 
30 "Apactos, cai Tous ev TH Tpoarrei KaTHMEVOUS Tay 
¢ terry * 
Alyurriwv. 6 de Vaupyuros we etde, dvaxh auras 
a ~Grsamiell 
peéya, kat kadecas ouvduart Tov eratpov, exAntaro 
A “~ 
thy xepadyv. *Hoav 0 dpa avrov dudaxot, of ro 
é Fa] 9 9 é ? 9 e 4 9 o 
wovevmevoy wav é& exeivou ex’ exaorn etdde Kap- 
e a 
35 Bon éonpawov. Owpacas de 6 KayBvons ra 
t 4 4 @ 9 * 9 N 4 
woteymeva, wéeurvas ayyeAov, eipwra avrov, Neyey 
é a 
rade: . “ Aerrorns ce Kay Burns, Vaupyvere, eipera, 
? 4 
Score On Thy wey Ovyarepa Cpewy Kexaxwuevny, Kai 
a a 9 A , ? # ® ¢ 4a 
Tov waida ext Gavaroy oreilXovra, ovTE aveBwoas*®, 
¥ ? 2 4 a as) pa "Se ’ 
40 ovre awekNaucas: Tov de Wray, OVdEY TOL TpoTy- 
td , 
4 coyra, we G\Awy wuvOavera, etripnoas; ““O mev dy 
TavTa eweipwra, 6 & ayelBero (Toiade: 70) wai 
’ A a eg! US, f2 34 “  . @ @ ’ 
Kupov, ra mev otxnia iy pwelw®4 axa iy wore ava 
r) a be nm # ‘A é ww 3 r 
kNalew TO de Tou eraipou wevPos, aktoy Hv daxpvey- 
a3 a + etd p OSS Kes s 
45 OS €x WOAAGY Te Kal EVdaMOvEY ExTED'wY, ES TTWYNiAY 
ai TavTa we arerey- 


9 a 9 & 4 5g i) ~ 
amrixrat ext yipaos®8 ovde. 
Oévra ure Tovrov, & doxéew of eipnoba. ws de 
—Néyerar ux’ Aiyvrricv, daxpiav uev Kpoicoy, ere 
’ 8b b a ® 9 4 K ’ ? 28 
revxee®> yap xai otros exmisrouevos KauBion ex 





REESE Whole S4V SUL EL o ‘Y. § 32. I2! 


Alyrroy, daxpvev de Tlepodav tous ®apedvrag’ 50 
ary te KayPion éoredOeiv olxrdv ria, cal avrixa 
gehevety TOV Te Of Waida ex Toy awoAAunevey oeoCery, 
Kai QUTOv ex Tou poarreiov avarricayras, ayer .. 
wap ewovrov, Tov pev dy waida eVpov of periovres 
oeTt Weptedvra, GAAG xpwrov karaxorévta: avroy 55 ° 
de Vauuyvrrov avarricarres, }yov rapa Kap Bicea: 
fa tov Aorrot diarraro, zxcv ovdey Biatov, ef ot 
cat yeiornOn ay Todumpnynoveay, amwé\aBe dy 
Aiyvrrov, dare emitpowevay adriis. éxel rignay 
wars Tepoas tev Bariéwy rove raidas, Tiv, Hy 6o 
cal chewy arorrewot®*, Suws Toil ye wag avroy 
er0didove:}98 pry apxiv. vow de MyXavemevos Kaxa 

é Vapunuros, ehaBe roy puicbdr- amrioras yap 
Aiyvrrious pho. rei re 8é éxdioros éyevero, Ur 
KapBvoew alua Tavpou ww, awéeOave wapaxpyua. 65 
ere dn OUTOS ereNeUTNGE. 

(B. iii. 14-16.) 


After this, Cambyses entered on that career of impiety 
which was sure to bring down the vengeance of heaven. 
He sacrilegiously burned the body of his old enemy 
Amasis, and began to plan wild schemes of conquest. 

He sent spies—men of the tribe of Ichthyophagi, because 
they understood the Ethiopian language—to report upon 
the power of the Ethiopians, and to carry gifts to the 
king, a robe of purple dye, a golden necklace, bracelets, a 
box of perfume, and a cask of wine. But the king sent 
him back a taunting answer, 
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IV. §3. 

"Es rovrous dy dy Tous avdpas we anikovro o 
"TyOvoparyoi, diddvres ta dapa te Bacthei avran, 
éxeyor trade “ Bacirers 6 Tlepoéw KapBiom, 
Bovrcuevos iros roe cat Feivos yeverBai, Hyeag 

gre axememrve, és Adyous Tot eAOeiv KeAcvwy, cai 
dopa ravrda Tot édot!*, rotot Kat avros madora 
HOeTaL Xpedpevos. O de Aldo, pnabov on 
KaTOrrat feowev, Neyer Wpos avTous roade: “* Odre 
6 Tlepoéwy Bactrevs dpa vueas Exeurve pepovras, 
10 wpoTipewy WOAAOU Euot Ecivos yeveoOat’ ov-re imeis 
Aeyere GAnOéa, qxere yap KaTowrat Tis Enis apyie, 
oUTe éxeivos Gynp ears dixatosy e& yap iv dixacor, 
ovr’ dv exeOUunoe xwpns addAns t Ths €WUTOU, OUT 
dv é > Sovroovyny avOparous tye ix'!* av punter 
15 Adixyrat. vov de aura Totov rede didovres, Tae 
rea Aeyere: Bacidrevs 6 AiOiorwy cvpBovdcver ry 
Tlepodwy Bacirei, éreay obrw evreréws Exwot ra 
rota Ilépoa: eovra peyabe!?® rocaira, Tore éx' 
Al@loras rovs MaxpoBious rAjOei' vrepBadrcueves 
20 oTpareverOar. méxpt de Tovrov, Oeoict etd€vac ape, 
of ovx éxi voov tparover®® Aidorwy rast yp 
EAA xpoocracba 17 éwvrav.” # Taira de efxar, 
kat avels ro rotor, wapedwxe Toict jKovet. aBee 
de ro cua To rophupeoy, cipora S Tt ety, Kat Oxeq 


25 Weroinuevov. elwavTwv Oe THY TyOvopayev tp 
adnOniny rept Tis woppupys xai ris Bais, bods 
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pous ev Tous avOpwrrous échy elvat, doAcpa dé avTay 
ra ciuara, Jdevrepa de, Tov ypucour eipwTa oTper- 
a A a a a 9 fi] 
roy TOY Weptavyenoy, kat Ta Wedra. etnyeomeveoy 
te trav "IyxOvopaywv tov Koopov avtiév, yeAacas 30 
6 Bacidevs, kat vouioas elval odea rédas, ere ws 
rap ewuroioi ect pwmadewrepar TovTwy medal. 
mpirov O€, eipwra TO pupoy. eiwavrov de Tis 
¢ 4 .} 9 4 q 9 A ¢ a 

sajotos wept Kat adeiiios, Tov avroy Adyor Tov 

. 4 “~ we 9 @ be ® a > 
rai Fept Tov eiaros ere. we de eg TOV ovov 35 
arixero, kat exvOero avrov Ty Toinow, Urepnobels 
Ty Tomart, ereipero & Tt Te orréerar 6 Bacidevs, 

a ? e@ 4 le (4 . oe. | II 4 : td 
sai xpOvoy Oxogov'® uaxporaroy avnp Tlépons Cue. 

r de 4 of 4 | 4 .y 9 t 4 
oi de arreerOat pev Tov apTov eiway, enynoapuevot 
rev Tupay THv vow oyddxovra**® 8 Erea Cons 40 
shypwua avopi paxporatoy wpoxéer Oat. wpos Taira 
6 Adios en, ovdev OwpaCev®, ef arredpevor 

e » Nd e Oe a A a 
corpov, rea OAlya Cwourt: ovde yap adv Tocavra 
kwarbar Coev oéas, ef uy TH Tomare avédepoy, 
patov ToiGt "TxOvopayoce Tov olvoy' ToUTO yap 45 
e a e A II , e ~ tee 
evrous uTO Lleprewv eocoveGar. (B. iii. 22.) 
Cambyses, transported with anger, sent against the 
Fibiopians an army so ill supplied that in the terrible 


gress of famine they had to turn cannibals. Another host 
«at against the Ammonians perished in a sand storm. 


IV. § 4. 
Avrixa de 6 KayBions, cpyny xoimoduevos, 
errpareveTo exi rouvs AiQiowas: olTe wapacKevny 
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giro ovdeniay raparyyeidas, ovre Norvyow ewvTe dour, 
ott és Ta axare Tis vit eueAdre Duper wer oee 
§ ola de euparys Te edy Kal ov Ppergpns, ws ds fove Ter 
IxOvopaywy, eorparevero, ‘ENAjvev pay Trois 
wapeovras avrou ravrn rakas Uropévev, Tov de 
weCov wavra Gua ayopnevos. 'Ewel re de otpareav- 
pevos eyevero ev OnBnor, axexpive TOU TTPATOU Hy 

10 wévTe pupiadas’ Kal TovTotet pay eveTeANeTO, Appere 
lous Lard pawodiraytvovs TO Xpnerripiov TO To 
on dun pirat’ avros de Tov Aovwrov ayeov or paroy 

jie ens TOUS Aidiowas. ¥f Ipiv de Tig ddou TO me 

wrov épor dichy vOevat THY OT pariny, avi auTixa wavre 

15 aurous Ta axor aorriwy éydueva ederedorxee!?- pera 

de Ta otria, Kai Ta bwrotiyea eweNTre careoO Suen: 

e hey yuy uagev ! Tavra 6 Kayions eyvioricixes,~ 

Kai axinye Pika n Tov oT paroy, éxi Th apyinbe 
yevonevn duaprads qv ay coor a avip® viv de ovdera 

nt 30 Adyov moteypevos, Fie atet®® és To mporw. ot & 
oTparurrat, Ewe perv. Tt cixov ¢ ex TiS vis Aap Bavery, 
roinparyéorres bifwor exe: de es 77 \yaupor 
amixovTo, Sewoy Epyov avréav arives épydcavto: & 
dacados yap eva opéwy avriv drochapacarres, KaTt- 

26 payor, _mvBopevos de Tabya o Kaupions, Scioas 


tables ig 


Thy aAnropaylny, ames!* roy ex AiBiorar 


orddov, oxiop eropelero, kai awiuveerat es OnBag, 


ex OnBeov & 
xateBn és Méuqdur. 6 pev ex’ AiOloras ordnoy 


mxoAXous aroderas Tov einer ee: 
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“ ae Ey 
« gore Expnte. of 3 avrav éx’ "Appovious arorra- 30 


i Nevres orparever Gas Grricgyevor pev pavepoi ict 


; 8 “Oacw worw: To évOetrey dt, St: mh avro! 
"Aumomos Kal of TovTwy axovcayres, GAXoL ovdEVES 
edey Exoucs eiweiy wepi alrav: ote yap és Tous 
"Aunevious axixovro, olre Oriaw évooTnaay. Aerye= 35 
gai Ge Kal Tade UE aUTOY Apueyiooy, ewerdh € ex Tis 
‘Oaoros Travrns ttvas ded Tis Waupou emi opéas, 
qoceves Te avrous pers U Kou paNtora auroy Te 
cal Tis ‘Odoros, Gpiorov aipeopévoce avroict 
oximvercat vorov yperyay Te Kal i Ealovoy, poptavra de 40 
Gras Tis Wépmou, Kkaraxaoal oeas, kal Tpdx~ 
THOUTED apana Sivas. 


. \-" @«.e@ 2. 


(B. iii. a5, 26.) 


When Cambyses reached Memphis he found the people 
” eelebrating the avatar of the calf Apis. Thereupon he 
pot the priests to “ae and stabbed the sacred calf. 


i § 6, 

“Asreypévon de 84 Kenfliow és Méugu, éeavy Al- 
qoeriogt o “Ams, amicpartos de rovrov yevonevon, 
qurika ot Alyurriot eluara Te edbopeoyv Ta KGA- 
Mora, Kat Joay ev Garinot. idov d¢ TavTa Tous 
Aiyurrious wrowevyras 6 KauBions, xrayyu oéas 5 
esradofas, éwvrov Kaxés apytavros, Xaphocuwa 
qerra woleey, exadee Tous exitporous tis Meu- 
guos' amiconevors de és Suv, elpero “3 Te xpd- 
repov ev, €ovros avrou ev Méudr, exoie Toovrov 
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After this sacrilege Cambyses began to show all the 

frenzy of a raving madman. He had his brother Smerdis 

pat to death. Then he killed his sister because she 

mourned, and shot the son of his minister Prexaspes 

through the heart to prove his own sanity and steadiness 

- of hand. 


10 ovdey Alytrrion tore de, éxel avros wapeln rig 
orpariis EAnOCs ri axoBarwv;” of de eppacor, 
ws oi Oeos ein paveis, dia Xpovou ToAAOU ewes 
excaiverOar- kai as éxeay chavh TéTe wavres of 
Alyurriot xexapyxores opracocev“t, ravra axovear 

15 6 KapBions ey WevderOai seas’ cal ws \revdo- 
pevous, Oavare Kniouf "Aroxretvas dé Tovrow, 
derrepa TOUS ipéas exaded' és oe. Aeyorrey d€ xara 


oA meta 


Ta avra Tov ipéwy, ou. 8 Aiea Ey avrov, ef Gedy 
CA, CAE 4 
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(we Mo ~ gyi: teas 


ye 
ipées, 6 Kay Biens, ola wy _Uouapyorepoy, 


IV. $6 
Tade 3 és Tous @rovs Tlépoas Ceudyn, Aéyerat 


7 axeiv avrov xpos Tpntaorea, rév eTiva Te ua- 
Mera, Kai of Tas ayyeias éepopee ovTos, ToUTOU Te 
é wais oivox dos iy re KauBvon, riyh d& cal auTn 
i | cai eimrety dé Néyerat rade“ Hpiaomes, 5 
seiov Le TiVvaE voulCover Ilépoat elvat avdpa ; Tivas Te 
* \oyous wep énéo woretvra;” Tov 3d edxeiv: “*Q 


Bae TO erxeipision, bedov” “ria thy 1, — &exora, Ta wev G\Xa wavra meyadwe éxavéeat TH 
yaorrépa roi “Amrtos, wale TOV I nape previ & dirowin o¢ past TAcovens mpookéer Bau.” Tov 
a5 8c, elwe pos eae ipsa, “0 gacal ;: xedahal, piv dn eve Tatra rep! i Tepe dey. TOv de, attire, 10 
Tovovro: Geo t yivovrat, drat Te Kat capriadees, nal ¥ roade aueiBerOa- “ Noy dpa pe pace Tlépoas olv@ 
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Birerbe.” Tatra eixas, ore Xare joist Taira Hpcrepov yap dn apa, eocréwy of cuvedpwy edvrey 

- 30 *picoovot, Tous sey ipéas dwoparriyiordh, Aiyvr | sti Kpote ou, eiper o KauBuons, xoids tig doxéot & avn 15 
tiwy dé TOY GA Deoy Tov dv AaBwor opTatovrat erat Tpos Tov warépa. oi de aueiBorro, (os ein 
xreivev. Opti iy dn Sickeduro Aiyurriowe of dg J qeaivey Tov war pos" Ta Te yap €xelvou wavra 
ipées eS coenio!*: “6 d “Amis werdnynévos roy & fav avroy, Kai mporertaaUai Aliyurrov re xat Ti 
npov, EpOive € ev TY ing x KaTaxeimevos. Kal Tov Men, ta\accay. Hepoa ev On TavTa €Xeyov: Kpoicor 

35 TeAevrycayra ex TOU TPOLATOS, €0avbay oL iptes é wopesy Te Kat oUuK aperxdpevos TH kpioet, ei7re 20 
AaOpn KapPicew. spor TOY KauBicea rdder “Epo! fev voy, o rai 

(B. iii. 27, 29.) 
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Kupov, ov doxders cuoios elvar re warépt’ Ov yap 

6? es e i] a ? 99 @ 
Kw Tol €aTt vids oldy ce exeivos KaTeXiweTO. Hoty 
Te Tavra axovcas 6 KauBvons, xa’ eraivee tip 
25 Kpolcou cpiow XT otrav dy av extpvncOerra, opys 
heyew xpos Tov IIpntdowea: “ Li viv abe avros, 
ei Aeyouor Tlépoa: adnOéa, efre avrot éyorre 
TavTa wapadpoveover. ef pev yap TOU watdos Toy 
Gov Tovde, Eorewros ev Toict TpoOUpoic:, Bare» 
30 TUxomms jeons Tie Kapdins, Tlépoa: pavéorra:*® 
Aéyorres ovdev hy de auaptwo, pavar Ilépoas re 
eye GAnOéa, kai eue pn cwodppoveer./ Taira & 
9 ? 4 4 4 e 4 4a 
eixovra, kat dtarevavra ro rotov, Badeay toy 
waida: weodvros 0¢ Tou waidos, avacyiCew avros 
35 xeAevev, cat oxevarbar To Brjua: ws de & ry 
kapdin epeOjvar evedvra Tov cicroy, eixeiy wpos 
Tov waTépa Tov watdos, yehdoayra, Kal weptyapia 
yevopevovy “Ti pytaowes, ws nev &ywye ov palvoua, 
Ilépoa: re rapadpovéoucs, d7Aa Tot yeyove. viv & 

9 4 rd r ? 9 4 @ 
40 por ere, Tiva eldes fbn ravrwv avOparwv ovTer 

» #¢ e t > ] 8 a ¢ » 
éxicxowa totevovra;” IIpntarrea de dpéovra 
Gvdpa ov dpevipea, cai wepi éwvrp dermatvoyra, 
eaxeiv: “Aerrora, oud dv avrov éywye doxéw Tov 
Oeov ourw dv cadws Badeiv.” 
(B. iii. 34, 35.) 
THE END OF CAMBYSES. 


The brutal excesses of Cambyses wearied out his 
Persian subjects. The Magians seized the opportunity 
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to regain their powers, which had been curtailed by the 
two last kings. They brought forward an impostor to 
represent the dead Smerdis, and fostered the spirit of 
revolt in all the provinces and in the army itself. 

Cambyses hastened back from Egypt to punish the 
pretender and his followers, but in mounting his horse he 
wounded himself with his own sword in the thigh, just as 
he had once wounded Apis, and within a month he died 
at a Syrian village Agbatana, in literal fulfilment of an 
oracle. 


V. THE STORY OF POLYCRATES. 


Polycrates was tyrant of Samos (532-523 B.c.). Famous 
in arts and in arms, he seemed to afford another example 
of the danger of exceeding prosperity. His friend Amasis, 
King of Egypt, wrote a letter to him, praying him to 
sacrifice something that he held most precious, if by so 
doing he might avert the jealous wrath of heaven. 


V. §1 
"Ev xpévp de oAiyp avrica rod [loAuxpareos ra 
spyyuara utero, xai fv BeBwpevas® ava re ray 


“Jenny, kai Tv GdAnv‘EdAada. Sov yap (vce 


orparever Oat, wavTa ob €xwpee evruxews. exryro 
de revTyxovrépous Te éxaToy, kat xiAloug rokdras: 5 
ipepe de kai frye wavras, dtaxpivey ovdeva, Te yap 
ity pn xapseer Bar’ wadrov awrodidous Ta édaBe, 
4 apxny undev NaBey. / cuxvas ev dn THY vyOwY 
Gparpyxee, woXa de xai Tis Hwrelpou dorea: ev de 
& cat AeoBious, waverpatiz BwOéovras** Mu- 10 
Ayolowrt, vaupayin xparyoas ede, of THY radpov 
FOURTH GREEK READER. x 
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wept TO Teixos TO ey Lauy waeav dedeuevor 
wpveav, Kai xws tov “Auactw evruyéwy peyae 
Aws 6 TloAucparns ovx éAavOave, GANG of Tob’ 
15 jv ewipedes. word da Ere wrevves*® of evTuxing 
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9 4 a e 8 u ® 4 9 * # 
govra: enol de ai oat peyadar evrvyiat ovK ape 
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25 axovaas, Garis €¢ TéeAOS OU KaKios ETeAeUTNGE Tpdp- 
,] r ‘ U Ve yh) ~ 9 A es 
piCos, evruxéwy Ta Favra dy viv euot weibd~ 
ao The Ps 5 as Ml noey 
fevos, Toinrov pos Tas evtuyias rorade: Pporricas 
, a Pa © oy ey ss ‘wy a ee Se 
TO av evpys ov Tor wAeioTou Gliov, KGi Ex’ @ av 
A . boy ’ \ cae eiask * they ie! - 
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‘ an (44 ca CTS at at, uae 
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‘e ’ sag» 
. yteves axeo®®, ‘a 
vMreerene ee (B. ili. 39, 40.) 
-- Therefore Polycrates cast into the sea a costly emerald 


ring. But it soon came back to its master in the belly of 
a fish, When Amasis saw from this, that sentence had 


l, gone out against Polycrates, he wrote to him renouncing 


such dangerous friendship. 
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of Oeparrovres, evpicxoues &y Th yyoue are eveouray 
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3 redeuricev péeddor TloAuxparns, euTuXewv Ta 
wavra’ O¢ cal Ta awOPGAAE!, eUpioKet. wéuspas de 
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adynoee THY spuxiy ws wept Letvou avdpos. 

? (B. iii. 41-43.) 

Yet Fortune still seemed to smile on Polycrates ; but 
the end was now drawing near. Oroetes, satrap of Sardis, 


laid a snare for him, offering to deposit all his wealth in 
Samos with Polycrates, as he feared the grasping hands of 


Cambyses. 
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KapBions éxtBovdever Gavaror, kai fot ‘ToUTO 
aca yeNneret cadnvews. ov vuy épe éxouizas, 
avroy Kai Xpmmara, Ta pev aUTaY aUTOS EXE Ta 
35 de cue a exe. elvexev Te Xpmuarey, Gptas dordons 
vis ‘EAXaCos. ef de mor amorrecs Ta wept Tov 
XpnMarwov, rénvvor & Sorig To. MiaTOTATOS TYVY Xaver 
cov, TH eyw awodetw*4.” 


r (B. iii. 120-1232.) 


Polycrates was easily caught by the offer, and, in spite 
_ of the warnings which came to his daughter in a dream, he 
sailed for Sardis to fetch the treasure. No sooner had he 
landed than Oroetes seized him and put him to a horrible 
death. 

V. §4 

Tavra axoveas _Todueparas, ion Te Kat 
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(B. iii. 133-146.) 
cas ‘ Toa io. ‘ 
VI. THE STORY OF ZOPYRUS. 


The story of Cambyses ended with the usurpation of 
the throne by the false Smerdis, through the influence of 
the magi. The imposture was soon discovered, and seven 
of the principal men of Persia formed a conspiracy and 
assassinated the pretender in his palace, along with the 
magi his accomplices. 

Darius, son of Hystapes, succeeded to the throne of 
Persia, and thoroughly organised his kingdom by a system 
of satrapies. 

But the satrapy of Babylon was soon in revolt, and 
Darius laid siege to the city, which held out for twenty 
months, till Zopyrus, a noble Persian, proposed a stratagem 
for gaining admission into the town: like the trick by 
which Tarquin became master of Gabii (Livy, i. 53). 


VI. § 1. 
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5 €wvrTou TO epyov éovrat: xapra yap €v Toict Tlépone 
ai ayaOoepyia és TO xpdaw peyabeos®” Tincovra, 
"AdAw wey vv ovK eppalero epyp dsuvaros eval 


Awva evciy. 
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AwoSnoa 
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EvOatra & cA\adpy 
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Foyraevos, ewvroy AwBarat AwByv ayixerroy: 10 
e 4 “ Ca 
GroTauwy yap éwvTod Tiy piva cai ra. dra, xa! 
Tay KOMYY KaKeS epixeipas, kat narrivoo ds, FAGe 
sapa Aapeiov, Aapeios 3) xdpra Bapéws fverxe, 
idov dvdpa doximurrarov NeAwBaudvor: kx re TOU 
§ id ava é ? 9 6? Sdn A w o 
povoy enoycas, aveBwcée** re cat eipero uy, 16 
ooris sin O AwByordpevos, eat 8 1 ocavra. 6 de 
dre’ “Op” a” ? a. ~uaveute ‘ ~ » 

€ UK €OTL OUTOS aynp STi Mn Ov, TH Exrt 
dais Foralrn que dn Sde dradeivar odd Ts 
Ddorpiwy, 3 Bacsred, rade Epyacrat, 
A Yep Aye 
ey euewurdy: Seven #i WOLtevpevos 
lépoyot xarayedav.” ‘O 2 auelBero: 
hwrare dydpwv, Epyp rE aicxicry ovvoua TO 
i] 
cadorov Bev", has dia rods wo\opxeupevous 
seovToy Gaynxéorws diaGeivat 


¢ 4 a 9 ¢ a 
UFOYetpiny roine our 
ny UT OX pin Hoa, et 3 ewvroy 


avrouoAnree e9 avrous. 


GAN’ avros 
‘Accupious 20 
«*Q oxeT- 


ti 0, 3S parae, 
hedwBnuevov cer, Oargov of WOAEMOL Napacri- 25 
govra; Kws oun etérwoas Tay ppevav, cewvrov 
diapBeipas ;” “O de cfre: Ei nev ror umeperibea 10* 
ru éueAXov Toryoew, ovx dv pe mwepieides’ viv O ex’ 
euewwroU Badouevos, Expnta. fon av, hv un Tay 


‘eav Oeyon, aipéouey BaBurava, ‘Eye pev yap, ds 30 


v 9 , ? A a 
«X#, aUTOMOAHTW €5 TO TeixXos, Kal gycw wpos 
4 ¢ e 4 “~ , 
aurous, we UTO eu Tdde wrérovOa «ai doxéw, 
Ul 4 “~ w gq n~ 
vacas opeas TavTa Exew ovrw, revterOat orpariis. 


e de, ax’ fs dv nucpns eyw éxe\Ow és +d TEiXOS, 
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35 amo Taurns es dexaTny ; mie pny, Tie cewuToU oTpae 
Tis, THs oudepia oras won arodAupevns, Tatras 
xiAlovs takov cara ras Lepipducos Kadeomevas 
wudas’ pera de avis, ax THe dexatns es ¢Bddum, 
GANoug por tatov dioxirlovs cara ras Nivies 

40 KaXeouevas wiAas: aro de ris éBdouns diadirey 
eixoot Hucpas, Exerrey GAXous KaTigoy, ayayur Kara 
ras Xaddaiwy xadeopevas wvAas, TeTpaxtoyiNlovy. 
exovrwv de ure of KPCTEpos ndev THY aLUVOUVTwN, 
mpre ovTot, TAN eyxepidioy TovTo de eav Fxew, 

45 Mera Oe THY eixooTHY Hucpny, (eos THY MEV GAR 
orpari xecevev wépit mwporBadrAay wpos ro 
teixos, Tlépoas dé por rdkov card re ras Brdiday 
Kaeonevas wiAas cai Kiocias. ws yap eyw doxéw, 
euco peyada Epya amodekauevov"t, ra re ade 

go émirpavyovra: euot BaBvAdmor, cai on Kai Tee 
wvvéwy ras BaXavaypas. Tod evOevrev, Euol Te xa! 
Tleponot pedjon ra dei roe.” . 

(B. ili. 154, 155.) 
The stratagem succeeded, and Zopyrus was welcomed 
by the Babylonians. . 
VL §2. 
Taira evreapevos, fie ext Tas widas’ emiotpe 
opevos, wos 7 GAnOEws avropodos. opdorres dé are 
Tav wupywev of Kara ToUTO TeTaypEvol, KATETPEYOP 


eo yw 


KaTw Kai Oyov Tt wapaxAwavres THY ETépy 
’ o ' 
5 WUAnv. eipwreov Tis Te ein, Kai Frev Cedpevos Axes. 
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6 de och nryopeve, ws ein re Leswupos, cat avrouodéos 
ee exeivous. Fyov dy py of wvNoupol, ratra we 
jeovray, eri Ta xowa Trav BaBurwviev, xaracras 
de ex aura, karouriCero, cas ro Aapeiou 
gerovOdvat ta éxexdvOee ix’ éwurotd: xabeiv di 
raira tort ouuBovrevoal of axanerdvat tiv 
erparinv, exel Te ovdeis wopos éaivero Tis Gatos. 
“Nuv re, pn Ney, eyed wiv, 3 BaBvrdnos, few 
piyirrov aryabov, Aapeip de cal +7 orpariq xal 
Hepoyot wéyorov xaxdv. ov yap dy, éué ye dee 
haBnoapevos, Kararpoiterat éwicrana: 3 avrou 
wooas Tas ceéddous tav Bovdeyperwv.” Toratra 
Deve. of de BaBudrcovior épéovres dvdpa riav ev Tlép- 


3 ’ e. a) a , ? 
oye OKLML@TaATOY piyvos Te K WT wy Eo TEPHLEVOY, 


r) 9 (4 € a ~ 907 
smmaxorv, eritparcorbat eToimot foav Tov édcero 

, 90°? a “~ e A ® > ™ 
‘ghiwy. eddero de orpatins. ‘O 82, éxel re avray 
rorro wapéAaBe, exolee ra wep TH Aapelw 


10 


tf ’ 4 @ 9 4 4 
pooriti re xat atuari avarepuppévoy, wdyyu 20 
Aricavres Aéyew pw adrnOéa, cal ahi rev 


awbycaro. eLayaywv yap rh dexdry HEN 25 


vy, otparinvy trav BaBvdrwviwv, cat xucdwod- 

pos TOUS x xiNious, Tous mwpidrous évereiNaTo 

Sapeip raga, rovrous xareddvevoe. uabdvres dé 
e B td ‘a wv a # 

uy of BaBviaviot rotot great ra épya wape- 


youevov Ouola, wayyy weptyapées édvres, wav dy 30 


froiuot Foay Urnperéev. 6 de, dcaderedy nuépas Tas 
" ewyceipevas, avris)® emirekauevos tav BaBvAwviwy 
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eknyarye xal carehovevoe tev Aapeiou orpatiortuy 
Tous diryiAlous. iddvres de Kai TovTO TO Epyov of 
35 BaBvicno, wavres . Zemvpov elxov ev orouan 
aiveovres. 6 de, adTig ctadiwav Tag cuyKeruevas 
juépas, etiryaye és TO epoeipnuevor: Kat KUK\wode 
pevos Kareddveuce Tous TeTpaKirxiAious. we Oe Kal 
ToUTo Karépyaoro, xavra on fv ev Toict BaBude 
40 vio Zawvpos, cal orparapyns te ovrds ou cai 
reaxopurat amededexro*4. (B. iii, 186, 167.) 


So when Darius made his attack, Zopyrus admitted the 
Persian troops into the city, and Babylon was taken. Bu 
Darius used to say that he would rather that Zopyrus was 
whole, than that he himself were master of twenty 


Babylons. 
VI. § 8. 


TI pocBorny d2 Aapelou xara Ta ovyxelueva Tove 
pevov wept TO Teixos, evOaira oy wavra TOV dddoe 
o Lwwupos eLépawve. of pev yap BaBvAwdnor ava 
Bavres éxi +0 reixos, ypivovro thy Aapeiou ozpe- 

5 Tiny xpooBaddoveav: 6 de Zarrupos tas Te Kiociag 
kat Bnydidas xadeopevas weAas avareracas, coger 
tous Ilépoas és ro Tetxos. Tav de BaBudwviwy of 
pev eldov TO roinev, ovTor Ehev'yov es Tov Aros To 
Bidov 70 ipov: ot de ovx eldov, Euevov ev TH Ewvros 

10 rati®® exacrros, és 3 37 Kai ovTor Euaov wpodedopuerer. 

BaBvdwy ev voy obre@ To devTepov aipeOn. Aa. 
peios de ewet Te exoatnoe Tay BaBuAwviwr, rovre 


eee 
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pir, oPewy TO TeiXOs Wepteire, Kai Tas wUAaS Tacas . 
extorace’ TO yap xpcrepoy édev Kopos tiv Ba- 
Buiava, exoince > ovTwy ovderepov: tovro de, 6 Ig 
Aapeios tay avdpwy rovs Kopypatouvs padiora 
és tTpirxiAloug avercoddmice, roict 8é Aowroict 
BaPvArwviowo: awddwxe Thy rdw oixeey. Zwrvpou 
de ovdets aryaBoepyinv Ieprdéwy trepeBddero wap 
Sapa xpirh, otre Trav Gorrepoy ryevoucvey, obre 20 
gv EpOrepoy, Ort uy Kipos poivos: rovre yap 
wdeis Tlepoéwy nkiwre Kw éwvrov oupBareiv. 
HModAdxrs de Aapeioy Aeyerac yvauny Tivde awode- 
farBar, ws Bovrorro dy Zirupov elvat awrabéa 
rH aeeing uaddov, } BaBvdwvds of elcoot Tpos 25 
7 coven ®pocyerér Oat. 

(B. iii. 158, 159.) 


VII. DARIUS IN SCYTHIA. 


Cyrus had conquered Asia: Cambyses, Africa: ‘Darius 
fet that he must complete the conquest of Europe. 
Therefore he planned a vast expedition against the 
Scythians, a nomad people living in the steppes north of 
the Black and Caspian Seas. Having bridged the Thracian 
Bosphorus and the Danube, he left his bridge over the 
aver in charge of his Ionian fleet, while he pushed on 
sith 700,000 men of different nationalities from all parts 
of his kingdom, and penetrated the northern wilderness. 
Bat the Scythians slipped away before his advance, and 
éew him on and on in pursuit. 


ee ee ee ET 
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At last Darius appealed to the Scythian king to stand 
and give battle or else to send presents of earth and water 
in token of submission. 

The Scythian king said he would make no tender of 
submission, but would send some presents much more to 


the purpose. 


wporepov de, hy py jueas Aoyos alpen, ov | 
aan TOl. augi ey uaxn Tocavra eipieOu. | 
Aerxoras dé euovs Ala re eyo voulCw, Tov éuoy a 
Tporyovoy, kat ‘loriny rnv ZxvOdwy Bacireaay, pov- 
yop elvat. ot de avTi pey ddpov vis Te Kat 
idaros, Siipa wéurpw roavra ola cot mptres eOeiy: | 
avri de TOU OTt derworns epnoas efvat euos, KAaiev 
eyo.” “O ev dy xipvt olywxee ayyedtwy Tatra 
communications were cut off by the breaking up of the 


Aapel. 
bridge over the Danube. 


Vil. $1 


Tléuxpas Aapeios ixxéa rapa Tov Zxvbewy Bac 

rea "1davOupeoy, reve rade’ “ Aamonie avdpay, vi 
pevyers aier®® , ecov Tot Tavee Ta erepa Woe: @ 
"ev yap agi dxpeos® doxees elvat cemre Toe 
5 éuoiat mpiryuast ayriwOnvar, ov de otras Te xai 
wavoauevos FANS paxerOat: e be ouryyiweoKen: 
elvar Foowy, ov de kat ofrw wavoduevos TOU Gpdpon, 
serxory Te oP dupa Pepa viv te kat Bdwp, ed6e 
é Adyous.”  Ipos raira 6 cue Bacider 
10 "dav Oupoos eheye vase “Otrw ro euov exe, & 


(B. iv. 126, 127.) a 
The Scythian policy reduced Darius to great straits, and 
enderstanding the menacing meaning of the Scythian 
nts which had reached him, he was glad to take the 
advice of Gobryas, and make a hurried retreat before his 


Hepea: dyad ovdéva kw avOpirwv deioas epuyor, 
oure ol kl oure viv oe pevye Ouce TE th ag 
eit Wojoas vUY h eae ev eipavy ewOea®” roreev. OT 


de oun avrixa maxoual TOl, EY@ Kal TOUTO onnaves?®, 


15 ypAlv OUTE dered, oure Vij mepurevmery eoTl, THY Tepe 


deiravres my GAgn h xaph Taxvrepoy TUMLLO'YOL wer 
dy és waxny viv: el de dos Wavrws € TOUTO Kata 


Téros de Aapeids re év arropige' elxeTo, Kal of 
Leéwy Bacirées waborvres rovro, Erenrov Kipuca, 
bepa Aapeiip P<porens Spa Te, Kal Hoy, xat Ba- 
tpexov", Kai Olorous weve. Tépea de Tov pepovra 
ra Sipe exeiparrcor Tov voov Tav didopevwy' 6 de 5 
adey Ey ot éreorrah Gat aAXo F doyra Ty, Taxioray 
éradAdower Oat’ avrous de Tous Tlépoas exédeve, ef 


TaXOS amxyeer Oat, TYyXavourt nuaiy eOvTES Tapes 
WaT pwiot. pepere, TOUTOUS aveupavres, oUyxser 
20 reipacOe avrous Kai genes Tore, etre Upp 
paxnooneBa wept Te rapwy, ete Kal ov waxnoe 


soot eit, ait To eOehea Ta dapa eye. TavTa 
aorayres of [lépca, ¢eBovdevorro. spans 
poy vy 9 wenn iv DxuOas € ewuT@ dcddvar a&eas Te 10 


eros, Kat ym Te Kal vdwp eixdCeov Thee, WS pus 
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in ete a ee 
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Tov } 
wiv ev yh ylverat, Kaprov Tov avrév GvOpere | {ovras juiv. Niv dy wor doxéet, éxiv Taxiorra wer 


ovreopevos? Babpaxos de ev UdaTe: Sons dé uaduore 
A 4 8 oe Yoo a e A e ~ 8 
oixe txrwm Tous Oe OloTOUS, wS THY ewUTwOV arp 
9 

15 wapadidovgt. avr pev Aapeiy 4 yroun aredéderte, 
~ ° e s a 
Luveoryxee de raity 7H yviun 1- T'wBpvers, rae 

e ~ “a e s ev “A a M ’ r é 
~ avépay Trav érra évos Tay Tov Mayov cateddévres, 
au 4 Oa , . 6 *H .# e se 
eixaCovros Ta dwpa Aé-yeww y wy Spvibes Yyevoe 
hevor avawrnabe es Tov ovpavor, & Ilépoar, h pies 

~ ~ ’ 

20 yevouevos xaTa THY Yis Katadvonre  Babpacn 
yevouevor és Tas Aiuvas éowndnanTe, OUK GroVvoTTs. 
were Oricw, "x0 Tiavde Tay TokeunaTwv BarNOpevor.” 

Tléponot de, wera ta dapa ra eAOdvra Aapeiy, 
avreraxOnoay of LavOar welp cat trrorct, ws cup. 

25 Badéovres. reraypudvorot d& Toice DKvOnor Aayos™ 
és TO péoov cunike: ray de wos Exarros wpeov'** gay 
Aayov, ediwxoy. TapaxOerrwv de trav ZxvOewy, cai 
Bor xpewpever, cipero 6 Aapeios Tay avriwodeuies 


tov OdpvBov: xvOdpevos dé adeas Tov Nayov bub j 


a ,. wm» 
30 Kovras, ele apa wpos Tovomwep ewOee Kat TU Ge 
. er | 
A€vyerrs “ Ovrot wvdpes nuéwov FoAov KaTadporw 


, ? % a ) 
éovot’ ai poe viv Gaiverat C'wBpuns efwat repi tev 


LevOixcav swpev cp0as. ws dv obrws dn doxedvres 
Kat avr pot éxew, Bovdne ayabis dei, Sxwe aoda- 
35 News 4 Komidn Huiv ora TO Gricw.” ITIpog ravre 
TwBpuns ewe: “*Q Bacided, yw oxedov nev cai 


ACyw yMoCTaUNY TOUTWY THY aVopwY THY Gropisy 


eXOgv de uaddov ekeuabov, dpewy avrovs éurai- 
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ere On, exxavoayras Ta wupa, we kat GANoTe eHOapey 40 
soléey, THY TTpaTWTéwy TOs daVeverrarous €s Tas 
rar ? ? 7 a a » 4 
arepias eLaxarjcayras, kat rovs dvous xdvras 

ceradjravras, adxad\dooer Gat, mp cat drt roy 
“Ierpov iOtca: SxvOas Weovras thy vépupay, 4 Kal 

"T 3 , Xe 2 to 4 9 U ” 
vt lwo dogas To néas ofdy re Zora: eLepydeacOat.” 45 
TeBpuns nev Taira cwveBovnreve. 


(B. iv. 131—1 34.) 
Retreat of Darius. 


} VIL, § 3. 

Mera 08, wi re éyévero, xat Aapeios ¢yparo r5 
youn TavTy. Tods uev KaLaTapols Tov avdpav, kat 
rev Iv eXGXLoTos GroAAULEveY NOYos, Kat Tovs Svous 
ravras xaTadyous, KaréAure avrou TaUTy ev TH 
etparomedw, Kxaté\ure dé Tos Te Svous Kal Tods 5 
asGevéas tis orparifs, “rivde elvexev- tva of uty 
ovo. Bony Tapexwvra, of de avOpwrrot agGeveins 


pev elvexev xareXrovro, mpodacios 8& rhode dy- 


3 ¢ b 8 ‘ 4 a a A a 
hady we avros pev ow re xabape Tov oTparou 
eriOnrerOat péeAXOL Toict ZcvOnat, otros d& TO 10 
4 a“ a’ 
stparoredoy TovTov Tov xpdvoy pvoiaro®*, Taira 
a ¢ ’ e A? ' e a a 
roigt UTOAELrOuEvoIoe Vrobenevos 6 Aapeios, «ai 
supa €xKavoas, TH TaxXiorny éwelyero ext Tov 
e Oe » 9 8 n~ e @ 
‘Iorpov. ot de Gvor, épnuwOévres Tod duidrou, obra 
nev On MAAXOV TOAAG Teoav Tig hwvig: axovoavres 15 
de of LxvOar Tav dver, TAYXU KATA Xwpny iAmCov 
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Tous Ilépoas evar. “Hyuepas de yevoperns, yrorres 
of brodaOerres cg eposedopevos elev vwo Aapeion, 
xeipas Te RpoeretvovTo Toict LavOgor, eat Eeyov va 
20 xcarycovra. of de 2xvOat dos Fxouray TavTa édiexey 
rovs [lépoas 100 rob “Iorpov. 
(B. iv. 135, 136.) 

The Scythian horsemen reached the bridge before 
Darius, and urged the Ionians to destroy It. The Athenian 
Miltiades, then tyrant of the Thracian Chersonese, called 
on his countrymen to seize this chance of throwing off the 
Persian yoke, but he was overruled by Histiaeus of 
Miletus ; so Darius brought back into Asia the remnant of 
his great army. 


VIII. STORY OF THE PEISISTRATIDAE. 


Athens was divided between different political parties; 
the men of the Plain, and of the Coast, and a third party, 
the men of the Mountains. Peisistratus, son of Hippocrates, 
espoused the cause of the mountaineers, and having by a 
stratagem got leave to keep an armed band of retainer, 
he seized the citadel and made himself master of Athens. 


VII. §1 

Lransaldyrev Tay Tapadwy Kat TOY EK TOU Te 
Sov ’A@nvaiwv, xal rev wey rpoerrewTos MevyaxNéos 
roo "Adxualwvos, Tay de ex TOU wediov Auxoupyer 
"A purrodaides, 6 wer Taciorparos kar apporieer 
gThy Tupavvida, Hyerpe Tpitny sakes avdrékas & 
oracweras, kal TH Ady Tay UrEpaxploy TpooTay 


a emnnninnenn 





sryavarat Toade. tpeparicas®> swurdy re cat 
yuovous, FAace és THY ayopny T0 Ceiryos, ws exme-~ 
devyes Tous exOpous, of uw eXavvovra és arypov 
qeAncay amodeoa dnOev: edeerd tre rou Synou 
dulaniig Tivos xpos avrol xupiicat, xpdrepov 
wloinycas ev ri pos Meyapéas yevouévy orpa- 
tryin, Nivacay re eddy, wal GAdAa awodetdpevos*4 
peytra goya. ‘O de dquos 6 rev 'AOnvaiwy 
ckararnOeis, uxé of riov aoray xaraddkas avdpas 
revrovs, of dopupdpor ev oux eyévovro Ileciwrpa- 
sev, xoppyntpopa: dé. EvAwy yap xopivas eyovres 
arovro of OmicOe. cuveravacrayres de OTOL Gua 
llactorpary, érxov tiv axpdwodw. ea dy 6 
laciorparos fpye “AOnvaiwy, ore ripas ras 
eouras ouvrapatas, ovre Odopia metadAakas: exi 
re TOiot KaTeTTEwo Eveue THY WoALW, Koopewy 


gales Te Kal ev. A | (B. i. 59.) 
Driven once more from the city#by a coalition of his 


eemies, he manages to return in triumph once more, 
accompanied by a woman of great beauty to impersonate 
Athené. The sham goddess bade the citizens welcome 
Peisistratus back, and they did so. 


VII. § 2 


“Qs 
Mera de ov rodAav xpovov TwvTo ewe ol 


ry é ” a € *~ e 
ge to) MeyaxXeous oractrat cat of rou Auxovpyou, 
Eraivovet pv. obrw pev Tlaciorparos exe To 
a 9 A ? a a 3 » ’ 
wpuTor Onvas, kat THY TUpavvida oOUKwW KapTu 
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5 ZopiCuuérnv zxwv, awéBadre, of de éEeddoavres 
Tleclorparov, avris ex véng ex’ adAyAOLTL eoTaci- 
acay. ai oe de ri raat & Meyaxhéns, 
éwexnpuKeveTo Tleororpary, e Bothoers of Thy 
Ouyarépa Exe yuvaixa ext 7H tupavvic:. evdetar 
10 pévou St Tov Adyov Kat Guoloyyoavros éxi Touro 
Tleotorpdrov, myxavevrat dy ext Ty Karddw)® 
rodde. "Ev ro djpy 7h Uerandé fy yuvy, 73 

| otvona fv Pun, weyabos axe Tercépwv?® xnXEu9 
grodelrovea rpeis SaxruAous, kat GAs everdye. 
‘1g TaUrny THY yuvaixa oxevacavres wavowNin, és Gpue 
éaBiBaravres, Kat mpodetavres™* xia, oldy 7m 
Zuedre evr perérrarov havéer Oar” exovea, Aavvoy 

és 75 dau, wpodpépous Kypucas aporéeuparres, of 
ra evreraApeva iyspevoy és TO dory QW tKOpLevor, 
20 Aeyovres woace “*Q *Adnvaior, dexerOe!* aryabys 
vow [laciorparov, Tov auTy ff ‘A@nvain TywoaTe 
&vOpirwy patora, karaye: és THY EWUTiS aKpo- 
wow. Ob pev dy Tavra dsaorréovres €Xeyor 
airixa 8: & Te Tove syuous paris amixero, df 
as’AOnvain Teaciocrparov karaye Kat ol €v 7% 
Zoret weGouevot Ty yuvaixa elvat avTny Thy Geos, 
HpooevyovTs TE 
Hetciorparov. atop 


He then married the daughter of Megacles, his old 
opponent, to whom he had been reconciled, but he after. 
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chy avOpwrov, Kal €C€KOVTO Tee . 
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er 


wards offended his father-in-law, and was obliged to quit 
Athens with his sons. After long preparation the Peisi- 
satidae marched upon Athens and secured Marathon; 
and having conquered the troops sent out to oppose him, 
Peisistratus for the third time entered Athens, and resumed 
his power. 

. VIL § 3. 

Ty & é Tlao! ee M ’ 

nuas de 0 Lleciorparos thy tov Meyaxheos 
Quyarépa ovK ev wepicixe aurqy: 6 de Meyacdens 
epyn as eixye xatadXagoero Thy ExOpny oie 
eracwsryot. Maddy deo Weoisrparos ara\Xac- 
ecro &k THE xXepns TO waparay, amiKduevos de es 5 
"Eperpiay éBoudevero Gua roior wacl. &£ Eperping 
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Oivvs 8 oluhooves cedypains bib wards. 
‘O per 84 of evOeaCav x pg cade Lleaciorparos &, 
cvdA\aBey To Xxpnornptoy, kal has déxerOar TO xpn- 
obey, emnye THY OTPATIAY. *A Onvaios 8e of ex dorreoe 
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30 wpos aprorov TeT pap uevor Soav on ThviKavTa: Kat 
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xiBous, of 8& xpos Uarvov. of d& audi Tecicrparer 
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coreadyrer, Tous "AOnvatous rpérover. pevyovrer 
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33 rovrev, Bovdgy évOaira copwrarny Leaciotparos 
35 emtrexvaral, Oxws pyre drrobeiey ert of “AOnvaicr, 
dteaxedacpevos Te elev. avaBiBacas ous waidas ext 
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twwous, Tpoemeure of de xaradapPavovres Tous 
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(B. i. 61-64.) 





* Peisistratus retained the sovereign power till his death, 
and transmitted it to his sons Hippias and Hipparchus. 
Two Athenian friends, Harmodius and Aristogeiton, sought 
to assassinate Hippias, but they killed the wrong brother 
by mistake, while he was conducting the sacred procession. 

i VIII. § 4. 


'Exet “Ixwapyov rév Teotorparov, ‘Irwiew 3 
rou Tupavvoy adedeor, idovra Syw ewrviov 
imapyerraryy, ereivovor "Apioroyetrwy cat ‘Ap- 
podos, era Tavra érupavvevovro ‘A@nvaio: . éx’ 
érea reacepa*” ovdev focov, adda Kai uaddov, 45 
apo rou, ‘H pév vv Otis rou ‘Iawapxou éwrviov 
fv ide. ev TH wporépn weri Tov Tlavabnvalev 
eoxee 6 “Iaxwapxos avdpa of exioravra péyay Kai 
eudea aiviccerOaryrade Ta exea: 

TAIOs Adww SrAqra wabdv rerdnérs Ove 
obtels arbpdwey adiiiy ricw otx dworlce. ee 
 gavra 06, GS ucon eryevero Taxiora, Fponps Iv 
vrepriBenevos dveporddotct: a de, aktinzaperds 
| oy ON, Exepre Thy wOMw hy; ev TH On TeAeuTG. 
(B. v. §5, 56.) 


During the despotism of Hippias the Alcmaeonidae 
begin their intrigues against the Peisistratidae, first of all 
gaining over to their side the Delphic oracle. 
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SY” xaridvat re cat éhevBepodv ras ’AOivas, New idpior 
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parovidas Way eri Toies Teaotwerparidno: unyave~ 
10 pevot, wap "Audicrvovey Tov vnov picOoivrat Tov 
.ev Aedchoia:, rov wy édvra, Tere Je ovKe, TovTOP 
ekocodopioa ola d& xpnuarev e) kovTes, Kal 
°°? # rd 9 #@ »# oe a 
€dvres Gvdpes doktor avéxaQey eri, Tov Te ynor 
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efepryacavTo Tov wapaderyuaros KaAXtoyr, Ta Te 
Eepyicarre roi rapadelynaros epQvoy, 
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15 GNAa, Kai, ovyxeipevov edt Tapivov Aidov woe 
a 4 tf a 9 a 9 a . 
tov vnov, [lapiou ra guwpoarGev avrov eLeroincay. 
Wurorrgat (B. v. 62.) ' 


on every Spartan worshipper, who came to the oracle, the 
duty of delivering Athens from slavery. The Spartans 
accepted the duty, and when their first expedition failed, 
they sent a second under King Cleomenes, who drove the 
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VIII. § 6. 

"Qs dv 3m of "AOnvaior Aéyouct, ovroe of avd 
ev Aedhoior xatnuevor avereOov rhv [luOiny Xprr 
@ rd » » he 
pact, dxeos Eo Laraprinréwy avdpes, ef te idip 
ordre ef Te dnnocivy xpnrouevor, popEepeav ogi rag 
5’AOjvas Aevdepoiv. Aaxedaipcvor de, ws od aie 
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ro vrep Ilasoving retylcavres: evOaira of ’Adx- 


The Pythian priestess had her cue given her to impress > 


Peisistratidae within the walls of their fort. 7 
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erpare, éfe\ovra Tleoorparisas e& *AOnvewy, 
dus kai Eewiovg ou eovras ra wddora: Te yap 
roi Oeot xpexBirepa érotvro } Ta Tov avdpay, 10 
reurovet Ge Tovrovs xara OdAagcay wrolowi. ¢ 


pey On Kporoxey és Darnpov, riv oTparinv aréeByoe: 


a de lemorparisa: xporvOavdpevor Tavra, 
erexahéovro ex SeccaXins err ereroinro 
yap ot ay axin xpos avrovs.: Oercadoi 8215 
ep seopavores awéxeurlay, Kowh Yyvoun xpew- 
perl, XiAinv re Txxov, eal Tov Bacihéa Tov opé- 
repov Kuveny: rovs eared re ExXov cuupdxous of 
Naowerparidae, eunyavéearo®* rode. eelpst 
rev Parnpdwy To redtov Kal (rracimov woijcayres 20 
Tovrov Tov xipav, exncay Te oTparorédy Tiv 
frrov’ eumrecouca de drepOepe GAAous Te roAXovs 
rev Aaxedaimoviwv, cal dy Kal Tov "Ayxiudruov: ' 
rous de ®eptyevouevous avrav és Tas véas karépeay. 


| °O wey dy xparos orddos de Aaxedaiuovos obrw 25 


erf\\ake cai "Ayyiuoriou ect tapai tis ‘Arri- 
ot “Adeorexhot. eta de, Aaxedaindvror weCwd 
eroAoy orethavres, amremeu bay ert ras "AOnvas, 
erpatnyov Tis orparins drodetavres Baciréa 
Ky comevea roy "Avatavé idew, ovxert kara OaXagaay 30 
erehavres, GANG Kar’ Hreipov. roies 8s ex Badover 
a ray Arrixny xdpyv 4 trav Ococaday twos Tpurn 
sporéuite, Kai OU peta OAV erparero Kai oewy 
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Exeroy Uxep Texraepaxovra Gvépas, of de Tepsyerc- 

35 mevos GwadAdacovro ws elxov (Bus ext Oeocading, 

Kycouevns 62 awicopevos es To doru ana A€nvalay 

Toiot BovNopevotcs eivas Aabiposs, érohidpree TOR 
Tupavvous, & epymevous ev TY TlaAacyug reixer. 
t (B. v. 63, 64.) 


IONIC DIALECT (HERODOTUS). 


Expulsion ‘of Hippias. 


orparisar of Aaxedaiudnor: ore yap erédpny's 
éxevdeoy wojcarOa, of re Tlecirrpatida: cirom 
Kai woroist ev waperxevadaro a8 Todopeicavres 
5 Te ay nuépas odjyas axadXaccovro es Thy Lrapray, e 
vow de oorrexin Toigt pey Kakn éreyévero, Toict de, 
Haury avrn cUppaxos Swe Oaiincs yap ce riz 
xepys of waides tov leaciorpariséwy jAwoay, 
Touro d@ ws eyevero, Favra avTaY Ta TpiyuaTa 
lo cuvererapaxTo, wapéorycay de, ext micOp oie 
rexvoist, ew olor eBovrAovro of ’AOnvaiot, wore ey 
mévre npepnor exxwpnra: ex tis 'Arrixiis. Mera 
de, cLeywpnoay es Liveov To eri TH Zeaydrdpy- 
aptarres nev AOnvaion ex’ érea &F re xat Tpiixovra, 
(B. v. 65.) 
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VIL §7 
Kai ovdey ri wavreas dv efeidov rove Teter 


IX. THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


Aristagoras, tyrant of Miletus, having failed in an ez. 
pedition against Naxos, on which he had been sent by 
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Darius, sought to hide his failure and escape its con- 
sequences in the confusion of a general revolt. His first 
step was to proclaim democracy through the whole Greek 
confederacy. First, he applied for aid to Sparta, but the 
King was too cautious. Then he tried his fortune at 
Athens, just at the moment when the Persian satrap, 

Artaphernes, had demanded the restoration of Hippias. 
The Athenians wanted but a spark to set them on fire, 
and Aristagoras had brought it. Twenty ships were at 
once sent to sea, ‘the beginning of sorrows,’ as Herodotus 


says (dpy) naxéie ¢yevovro “ENAnoi re xa BapSdpaus, b. v. 97). 
Joining the troops of the other revolted towns they march 
upon Sardis, storm and burn it. a 
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Tlopevduevos de wapa rxoranov Kavorpor, 
bevrey exel re bwepBarres Tov TuaAov axixovro, 
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avdpav oun oArlynv. To de un AendaTIoa édovras 
] a 4 4 9 “a a 
ageas Thy wéduv, Exxe Tdde, Foav ev THet Zapdioc 
eo” e | ~ ‘ @ 9 °*@ 
oixiat, ai ev wXevves, kaAaputvasre doa 0 avréwy 
cat wAivOwar Foav, cadayouv elxoy ras dpodas. 
rovrewv On piay THY Tis OTpaTioTéwy ws everpyce, 10 
airixa an’ oixing és oixing iév TO wup, erevéuero TO 
o @ , ‘ a w# e r) 
gory away. Katozevov de Tov doreos, of Avdol re 
. @& 4 90m » ~ r) 
cai Soot Ilepoéwy evncay ev ry wo, aroNap- 
pbérres wavroOey, wore Ta wepiérxara vEenopuevov 
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Tov Tupos, Kat oUK Exovres eLndvow ex TOU aoreos, 15 
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auveppeoy & Te THY a&yopny Kat ex! roy TlarteAcy 
wrorapov os ode Wiryna Xpucov Karaopewy ex 
ros Tyuddov, da ‘eons Tas ayopiis peer, ai 
exerev és Tov © Eppov worapov éxdtdai™, 6 de, eg 
20 OdXacoav. éxi rovroy dy Tov [laxrwAor Kat és THY 
Gyopyy GOpor(duevor of Te Avéol cat oi Tépoa, 
jwaycatovro apuiverOa. o% de Teoves, Sptovres 
TOUS fev GpUvoLevous TiO qoXeulov, Tous de ow 
xANOet wOAAG porHeponevors, eLavexwpnray dei- 
25 wayres *pOS TO oupos, Tov Tpedoy xadedpuevor: 
evOecrey bt bxo vicra Grad\accovro eri Tas veus. 
Kat Zapdis wey evexpyoOncay, ev de avriet nal 
ipo excxepins Geos KuBiBns: ro CRETTORAVOL oi 
Tlépoa:, to-repov avrevewiuwpagay Ta eV EAA not 
30 ipa. | (B. v. 10051032.) 
Anger of Darius against the Athenians. 
IX, § 2. 


Baoiké 8& Aapeip cs e&nyyedOn Lapare 
ddovcas eunexpioOar tad re ’AOnvaiwv cat "lover, 
cov 8 Hyepdva yevéoOar tis ovddOYNS, Tov 
Marjory "Apirrayopny, xpwra pey NEyerat avrov, 

g cs exdOero TavTa, Iévev ovdeva do-you x olneapevoy, 
6 adéra ws odrol ye ov xaraxpoitovra: axo- 
oravres, dperBar olives elev oi "AOnvaiot pera de, 
axvOcpevoy, aitira: To Toeoy, AaBovra ce «ai 
cxivta ciorov, ave és Tov ovpavoy areivat, Kai 
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; pw és tov yépa Baddovra cixeive “*Q Zed, 10 


i exyeverOar por "AOnvaious ticacOa.” eixavra de 
ravra, “poorata: évi ray Ocpardvrev, delxvav 
spoxemévov are, és Tpls exagrore eixeiv: “ Aé- 
grora, peuveo Tov “A@nvaiwy.” (B. v. 105.) 
But the Athenians, discouraged by a defeat, had already 

retired, leaving the brunt of the-war to the Ionians, who 
soon found themselves abandoned by Aristagoras as well. 
At length, betrayed by the Samians, they were defeated 
in a battle at sea, which decided the issue of the war 
against them. Artaphernes pressed them hard on every 
side; Miletus fell; and the Greek cities submitted once 
more to the Persian yoke. 

The pacification of Ionia failed to satisfy Darius. The 
intervention of the Athenians in the affairs of Asia seemed 
to furnish him with a pretext for declaring war on Europe. 
He entrusts his son-in-law Mardonius with an army for 
the subjugation of Greece. But the army suffered heavy 
loss in crossing Thrace, and the fleet was almost wholly 
wrecked off the stormy headland of Mount Athos. A new 
amy and a new fleet were despatched at once under 
Datis and Artaphernes. Under the guidance of the traitor 
Hippias, the Persian forces land on Attica and advance 
as far as Marathon. At the approach of danger the 
Athenians sought the help of the Spartans; but the aid 
was not forthcoming. Accordingly, on the day of battle, 
the troops of Athens, numbering 10,000 men, and 1000 
from Plataea, stood face to face with the 110,000 men of 

_ Persia. 

The ten Athenian generals were not of one mind. 
Miltiades, Aristides, and Themistocles were ready to risk 
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a battle: the decision was to be referred to the polemarch 
Callimachus ; and Miltiades sought an interview with him, 
and addressed him thus :— 


IX. § 8. 


“<°"Ky aot wiv, KadXipaye, dors ) xaradovara 
*AGtvas, 4, eXevbdpas woijrayra, wynuoowa Arwe- 
oOa: és roy adxavra avOpwrev Biov, ofa ovde 
"Apuodids re cai "Apioroyeirev Neirove:. viv yap 
5 0n, e& o8 eytvovro ’AOnvaio, és Kivdvvory jxover 
péeyiorov. cal hy wdv ye vroxupwor roics Mido, 
dédoxrat Ta welrovrat wapadedopévor ‘Iarxin: hv & 
awrepuyévnrat avrn 4 WON, On TE EoTt Tpworn Tow 
"EAAnvisey woricov yeverOar. Kas dv 64 Tatra ola 
ro Te ears yevtrOat, Kai Kiog es Ge TL TOUTMY araKE 
Tiev TPHYUaTWV TO KUpos Exe, vov Epyxouat Ppacwy, 
nuceov Tav oTpaTnyav, edvTwv déxa, diya yivorra 
af yrGua Tey wey KeAevoyvTwv cupBaéev, Tay de, 
ov oupBareav. fv méev vv wy cuuBareopev, EAwopal 
Is Twa ora peyaAny éumreroicay ctaceioev ra 
"AOnvalov dhpovjuara, wore pydioca fv de cup. 
Barwopev, xpiv te cai cabpov "AOnvaiwy perete- 
TEpos' eyyever Oar, Oeav ta loa venovrwr, olol re 
eiuev wepryerdcOar TH ouuBodry, Tatra dv ravra 
20 €s ot viv Teivet, Kal ex oéo Hptnrat. Iv yap ov 
yveoun TH eun xpocOn, errs Tor waTpis Te éAcvOépa, 
Kai wots porn Tav ev TH "EdAade: fv de tay 
Tov aroorevdorvTwyv Thy cupBoAnY EAN, vraptet TH 
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rev eyo xatéheta ayabav ra évavria.” Taora 
deyeor O Midriadys, xpooxrarar rov KadNiuayor. 25 
sporyevouerns dé Tou wodendpyou rig youn, 
aexipwro ouuBadryav. Mera 3d, of orparnyoi, 
rev i yveoun Ebene cuuBadrUWLy, ws exderov avTar 
eyiveTo mpvrayyin rijs nuépns, MiAriady wapedi- 
doray 6 de, dexduevos!®, ob Ti xeo cup Boddy exotero, 3° 
spiv ye dn avrot xpuravnin éyévero. 
(B. vi. 109.) 
Athenian order of battle. 
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ogi THs uaxns, Ouvoias ’AOnvaicy avayorreov Kai 
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cerevxeTat O xypvt 6 ’AOnvaios “dua re *AGn- 
sire, Aéyur, ylverOar Ta ayaba cat Ddaraeve.” 
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8¢ xépas éxa- 
(B. vi. 111.) 


aoGevéaraToy TO oTpardredor TO 
Tepoy Eppwro wAnOe. 
Rout of the Persians. 
IX. § 5. 

‘Os dé od Seréraxro, cal Ta eayia eyivere 
cada, evOatra ws areiOncay of ’A@nvaio:, dpopy 
"ero és Tous BapPapous. joav de oradiot om 
eddocoves TO meTalxmioy avrov % OKT. Of de 
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cs deLomevor’ maviny Te TOICt "A Onvaiorar ewe Pepor 
kal wdyxu cdeOpinv, OpeovTes avrous édvTas OAlyous, 

‘kai TouTous dpoue éreryouevous, oUTe trou vrap- 
xovons ogi, ovre rotemarwy. Taira pev vuy of 
10 BapBapos kareixaCov. "A@nvaior de, ewel Te GO péox . 
wpocéuitav Toict BapBaporsr, éuaxovro ativg 
Aoyou. Tpwrot wey yap "Ed\Aqve! wavrev, Tie 
Hyueig touev, Cpomy és aroAeuious EXPHTAVTO, Wpwrror 

di dvéryxovro ecOizra Te Mrdicny dpéovres, kat rou 

15 avdpas TavTny éxOnucvous: Téws de fy Toiet”EAAges 
cai TO ofvopa To Mydwv poBos axovoat. Mayo- 
udvey 8¢ év te Mapadan, xpdvos eyivero woddos, 


TO Mey [he 7 ‘Sov evixeov of Bap 
kal TO ev Méeroy TOU OTPATOTEdOY evi dp 


Bapor, 75 Hepa re avrot xal Daxat ereraxaro* 
20 KaTa TOUTO sey On evixedy ot BapBapor, xai pytavrey, 
eSicoxov és THY Meroryatay: ro de Kepas éxaTepoy 
eviceov "AOnvaiot re xat IlAaracees. vixéovres de, 





To wev Terpaupuevoy Trav BapBapwy evyav Ewv: 
roit de TO wécov pytact avTay, cwayayovres Ta 
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cepea*” audorepa, euayovro, cat éevixeov ’AOnvaior. 25 
gevryouos de rotor Téprnot cixovro xéwrovres, és 3 
eri THv OaXaccay amxcpevot, xup Te aireov, xai 
erehauBavovro Tiav vey. 
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ait TOUTO Mev, ev TOUTP TY Tove oO Toc 

papyos KadXinaxos drapOeiperat, avnp ‘yevouevos 30 
® rd 9 4 # A“ a ? e 
ayalos: awe 5 ave tTav orparyyav Zrycirews o 
OpacvAew: rovro de, Kuvaiyepos 6 Evdopidvos 
wbaira, ewiAaBouevos trav adAactwy vyos, THy 
xeipa axoxomeis wedéxel, xixre: rTovTo de, GAXot 
"AOnvaiwy wool Te cat cvonacro. ‘Ewra pev 35 
dy Tey veww exexpaTnoay Tporp ToovTe ‘AOnvaiot. 


ryou de Aorwno: of BapBapor éeavaxpoveduevor, 


| wepierAwov Lovviovy, Bovrouevor POjvar rovs °AGy- 
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_ paura emwvonOnvat: Tovrous yap ouvOeuevous Toice 


Méponoe avade~ar** acwida, éovot iby ey rhot 
voi. _Odror wev oy wepterAwov Dounov. ’AOy- 
yaiot de ws rodwv elyov Taytora éBiabeov és Td 
gory, at EpOncay Tre amixduevoe piv h Tous 45 
BapBapous nxew, kal eorparowedevoavro ariyuevor 
&'HpaxAniou rot ev Mapudon ev Gddr@ ‘HpaxAnip 
re €v Kuvocapye’. of 3 BapBapo: ryote vquot 
rrepaiwpnOevres Padypou, trovro yap fv exwyiov 
FOURTH GREEK READER. u 
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so tore trav "AOnvalev, Uxtp TovTou avaxwxevoarre 


"Ey 


ve kat Tey GAXewy “EAXtvev ray euor és Aoyous 


a a  arerX . 9 9 w 'Aciny ’ ” 9 ? eo 9 
TAS vas, ANERAWOY OFLTM ef THY nv. ETiKOMCEVOY, worXos OUT ehaxiorns, OvuT aaGeve- 


raury Ty ¢v Mapadan waxy aréBavoy rev Bap. 


Bapwy xara éEuxcoyiAlous cai rerpaxoalous avdpas-- 


a t td 
"AOnvaiwy de, exaroy evverqxovra kai dvo. Exeroy 


55 Mev audorepwy TorovTot. 
(B. vi. 132-117.) 


X. THERMOPYLAE. 


Xerxes inherited the ambition and the enmities of his 
father Darius. An army consisting of two millions of 
men from the forty-six nations under the Persian king 
was concentrated on the plains of Cappadocia. The 
promontory of Athos was cut across by a ship-canal; the 
Hellespont spanned by a bridge of boats, over which the 
troops kept marching without intermission for seven days 
and seven nights. The king sat on a marble throne and saw 
with swelling pride this mighty armament, but he could 
not restrain his tears when he thought that within a few 
years every man of that mighty host would have passed 
away. 

Peoaralae the exiled king of Sparta, was in the tras 
of Xerxes, who called him to his side, and questioned 
him upon the chance of resistance being offered to this 
army. 

X. § 1 


“ Anuapnre, vov mol ve 40u Tt errt exeiperOa Te 
Oérw. ov es"EAAny Te cal, ws eyo ruvOavoua oe 





erarns. viv ov pot rode dpacoy, a& “EdXnves 5 


vroueréover®® xeipas euot avracpduevor. ov yup, 
ws eye doxdw, odd ef wavres “EXAnves cal of Novrol 
€ 4 @ o 9 @ , 4 7 

a pos eomepns oiKéovres avOpwwos ovAdexOeinoay, 
ox aktopaxol eiot cue eriovra vropeivat, uy edvres 
g 8 €. > 4 a 4 @ 4 “~ e a? 

epOusor. eeAXw evo: Kat TO ax0 oe, OKoioy TI 
Meyers wept auriv,. xubécOa.” ‘O pev ratra 
pera, 6 0¢ vrodaBuy edn:  Bacired, KoTepa 
adnOnty Xpirouar wpos ce, } jdovn ;” ‘O 8é ww 
adnOnin xpioarOa xéArcve, pas ovddv of andérrepov 


iceBar f) xpdrepov Fy. (B. vii. 101.) 


Answer of Démaratus. 

x $2. 

‘Os dé ratra Feovce Anudpyros, ddeye rade: 
“Baoivev, eredy adnOnin xXpyracba: wravrws pe 
meas, Taira éyovra Ta my rPevdduevds ris 
soTepov UO oe dAwoerat: TH ‘EAAdE wevin pdy 


iad e 4 ® 
ait KoTe auvTpoos cori: apery de fraxrds eori, 5 


ard Te coding Karepyacpevy kat vopou ioxupou: +H 
daypewpevy 4 “EAas, ryy re weviny awaptvera 
cal THY CermocUvny. aivée uév vey wavras "EAAnvas 
Tous Tepi Keivous Tous Awpixous X@pous oixnu€vors: 


A 4 9 a , 
épyouas de AdEwy ov wepl wavrav rotede Tors 10 


\oyous, GAAa wept Aaxedatnoviev poiver Tpwora 


eee 8 eee 


Ve SM ee re i ae COR / SSOVStese We = arec 476 “me Fo we aw * 


piv, Ort ov Sore Sxws Kore cous deEovrat Ad-yous 
Sovdocvvny epovras TH ‘Eyrade adres de, or 
auriuboovral Tor és “axny, cat hv of GAAot “EAnves 
15 wavres TA ga Hpovewst. &pOuo de répt, an Wy 
Scot Ties coves TavTa woveely olol Te eit iv Te 


dpov & exolew wavri rey, cal ove Kota avTe 10 
| Pagirei, Fre woddoi ev GvOpwwo: elev, oriyor de 
avdpes. eyivero de 4 cunBoArn dr Hudpnc. 'Emrel re 
& of Midoe rpnxéws repicixovro; evOaira ovTot Mey 
Oe eretyicay, of da Tlépoa: éxdetauevos exjioay, Tous *° 
yap Tuxewct eLerrpareunevor xiAro4, eae may abavarous exadee Bacies, Trav Foxe ‘Yddpyns- 15 
covrai Tot, fv re édagroves TOVTMY, NV TE KGL F op 3 obrol ye avwerdws xarepyaroueva. ‘Os de 
ved . a . cal ovTOL auréuioryoy roict “EXAnot, ovdev rAéor 
reek states who ref omage to , a a a de Gt en. ole 
i any nae their council of war at the Isthmus cag a ee i vale — ie 
of Corinth, Leonidas, King of Sparta, was chosen gene- § , ale eae coe sia salon gay 
valissimo, and marched with gooo men into Thessaly t | %pase Bpaxvrépocs xpeiuevor irrep of “EAAnves, 20 
guard the pass of Thermopylae, the key of Greece. cal ox Exovres rANOel xpyoarba:. Aaxedarucrior 
Meanwhile the Greek fleet under Eurybiades lay off the 4 & guayovro afiws Ao-you, aAAa Te arodexwipevot, 
island of Euboea. 


wAeuves.” 


Xerxes arrived with his army at the entrance of the @ ole exerrapey oor maxerOar eLemorduevor, cai 
defile, where he finds Leonidas and his troops awaiting B Smt &7pf\peray ra vivra, ddéey hebyercoy diGev 


him. a ds BapBapor spéovres evyovras, Boh re Kai 2g 
The troops engage. seraye emyicayy of & av, xaradauPavopevor, 
X. § 8. 


morpepoy avrio: eva: Toiss BapBapoct pera- 
Téocepas*” pey oy wapetnce nmepas & Féptns, erpepouevs de, xaréBadrov rAyOel avapiOurrrous 
rity aici oeas GrodpyrerOa, mreurrn ob, | guy lepodwr. garwroy de xai avrav rav Draptin- 
jos oux amwadXaccorTo, adAa of epaivorro avaidely | giey éyOaura .odiyo.. ’Exet d& obdéy éduvéaro®® 30 
we kal GBovrin staxpedmevor pevery, wemwel ex sepadaBeiy of Iépoa rijs erddov retpedmevor, cai 
g avrous Mydous re xat Kioacious Ounwbeis, evreida- § pera rédea kat wavrolws po BadXorres, axyAavvoy 
eves ocpeas Cwypnrarras Gryew és Spe THY Ewvror. J gsign, "Ev ravrnet thot wporddoroe Tis maxns 
‘Oo 8 éxdrerov pepomevor es tous “EXAAqvas ow Myera: Bacidéa, Oneduevov, Tpis avadpapeiv ex Tov 
Mido, Zxcwrov wodAoi: GAAot d éxeoyioay, cai dpovov, delvavra wepi TH oTpaTin. TOTe Mey OUTW 35 
otc amfAawvov, Kairep meyadws xpoorraiovre. | awicayro, TH & vorepain of BapBapo ovdev 


Mem a ae en een 
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duevov aOdeor. dre yap oAlyev éovrav, edmi- 
wavrés ocpeas KataterpwparicOas Te Kat oun olous 
re Execbar ert xelpas avracipacbat, ovveBadrop. 
4o of de "EAAnves cata rakis re cal xara Oven xexoe- 
pnuévot Foray, Kal ev pépel Exarrot éudxovro, xy 
Duxewy ovo: de és TO ovpos eraxOncay, pudratov- 
res Thy atpawdy. ‘Qs de ovdev eUpioxov &dAotdrepoy 
oi Ilépora: } rh wporepain evwpeov, amwrnAauvoy. 
(B. vii. 210-212.) 
But Ephialtes the Thessalian pointed out a mountain 
path by which the Greeks might be taken in the rear. 
KX. §4 
"Amopéovros de Bacthéos 5 Tt xpnoerat TH Tape 
ovTe apyyuart, "Eaiddtas 6 Evpudjuou, avip 
Madcevs, FAO of es Adyous, we MEeYa TH Tapa 
Baciréos Soxewv olaerOatry Eppacé re Thy aTparey: 
5 THY Cia TOU oUpeos epovcay és Oepuorvdas, cai 
cuepOeipe rors Tavry vropeivayras "EAAsjvew. 
meéptns dé, ere of fpere ra urerxeTo 6 Emde 
rns xatepydcerOa, avrixa weptxapys ‘yevouevos 
Exeuwe ‘Yddpvea, cat trav eorparnyee ‘Ydapva, 
10 coppeatro®® de wept Avvo adas ex Tov oTparorddoy, 
“Eye de ade 7 arparos avn. apxerat mev are 
rou Acwrod rorapou Tou dia Ths diardayos peom 


» ry ~ . 9 A = bd 2 
Tos: ovvoua de Tw oUpel TovTp Kat TY aTpaty | 


veuro xerrat, ’Avorwaia. reiver de 7 Avowata alr, 
a 4 ? 
15 Kara pdx. Tov ovpeos, Ajye: de kata Te ’ANryvee 
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roy, pwrny eovoav tiv Aoxpidw xpos riev 
Mydscov, TH Kat TO orevorardy eor:. Kara 
ravTny On THY atparov Kal ovTe éxovcay of 
Iépoa, tov "Acwxov diaBavres, éxopevovro 
racay Thy mura, ev dekiy wey ExovTes open Ta 20 
Oiraiey, ev apiorepy de ra Tpnxiwiwv gas Te dié- 
pave, Kal éyevovro ex’ axpwrnpip Tov ovpeos. 
Kara de rovro Tov otpeos épvAagcoy, ws Kal 
sporepov mor dedydorrar, Peondwv yxidior OwDirat, 
puouevot Te Thy oerépny xwpny cai ppoupéovres 25 
riv aTparov. 4 Mev ‘yap carw éexrBody epvdAdacero 
yro tiv eipyra: Thy dé dta TOU ovpeos aTparov 


.edovrai Puxées vrode~aunevor Acwvidy epvraccoy. 


‘EyaOov dé odeas of Dundes dde avaBeSyxoras: 
avaBaivoyres yap cAavOavov of Tlépoat, rd ovpos 30 
ray €ov cpuay exixdeov: fv mev 39 vyveuin, \yodou 


| ge ywvopevov woAXou, ws oikos fv, PUANw vrroKe- 
é e a a a 9 ? » e a 
‘yuuévey UO Toict woot, ava Te Edpapov of Doxeées, 


cai écuvro ta Gra: «ai atrixa of BapBapo 
sapjoav. ws de eldov dvdpas évdvouevous Sida, 35 
@ Owuarc éyévovro: éAwomevot yap ouvdev od 
gavyoeo Oar avriCoov, evexvpyoay orpate. *"EvOavra 
Yédapvns xatappwoycas un of Duxées Ewor Aaxe- 
daonot, etpero tov "Emiadrea wodaros ein 6 
etparos: muOduevos de arpexéws, dteracce Tous 40 


| Tiépoas ds és maxnv. of 8¢ Puxdes, os ¢Baddovro 


a t a § a a # 
qeigt TOLeyact ToAAoigi Te Kat wuKvoict, OlxovTo 


¥ 
evyovres xi Tou oUpeos Tov kopuuBov, exterapero: Newvidn. Oeomides de cai OnBaio xaréuewav 
ws éxi odéas @punOncay apyny, Kal raperxevadaro™ | ‘powoe wapa Aaxedamoviowt. tovrwy de, OnBaior 20 
45 a@¢ GroAcopevar®®, obror wey Oy TalTa edpdveoy- pay Gexovres Euevov, at ov BovAouevor- xateixe yap 
of de audi "Eaadrea xai “Yddpvea Weprar Duxéwy edeas Acwvidns, ev Cuipwv Ady~ worevpevos: Oeo- 
bev ovdéva NGyov errorevvro, 0: de xaTéBatvoy TO odpos gues 08, Exdvres wadtora: of ovx épacay aroN- 
KaTa TaxXos. (B. vii. 213-218) — § sdvres Acwvidqy cal rods wer’ avrou awahAakerOa, 
Leonidas dismisses his allies, and prepares to hold the aa KaTapeivavres cuvaré0avov. errpariryee de 25 
- ground with 300 Spartans. erav Anucdidros A:adpouew. 
X. § 5. 
Toios de év OepuorvAnce eovet “EAAnvey, pe 


(B. vii. 219-222.) 

Death of Leonidas and his companions. 

X. $6. 

meptns, de, éwel yAlov avareiAavros owrovdas 

tromcaro, érieywv Xpovoy, és ayophs Kov uahiora 
t 4 é 9 4 a 4 9 4 

ahnOapyy wpdcodov eroteero’ Kai yap eréoradTo 
& "ExidArew obrw. ao yap rod ovpeos 4 Kard- 


tov pev 6 parris Meyiorins, eoidov és ta ipa, 
Eppace Tov wéAXovra Eres Oar dua jot edu Oavaroy: 

; émt de cat avroporo: Ficav of eEayyeiAavres Tey 
6 Ilepréwy riav wepiodov: obro: mev Ert vuKTos: oy. 
unvav' tpiro de of jpepooxoro, xaTadpuudvres 

ard Tav axpwy, ibn ciahawovons Huepns, evOatra 
éBovrevovro of "EAAnves, cai oewy erxiCovro ai 
yvouat. of ev yap oUK ov rv tatw éxdcreiy,’ 


Basis ouvropwrépn té eort, Kai Bpaxvrepos 65 
yepos wordy, rep 3 wepiodds re Kai avaBacrs. 
Oi re dn BapBapo of audi Zéplea xpooyioar: 

| gat of ai Acwvidyy “EdAnves, ws thy ext Oavare 
Godoy wotevpevor, on TOAAG wGAdov } car’ apxas 
tretyioay es TO evpUTEpov TOU avxEvOS. |.TO MEY ‘yap 10 
cpyia TOU reixeos euAagoero, of de ava Tas 
‘gporépas juepas Umetiovres és Ta oreworopa 
gayovro. Tore dy, cuppioyovtes Ew rev ore- 


100i de avréravov. peta de TovTo dtaxpiOévres, oi 
mey awaddadooovro, kal dtacxedacOevres Kata TONS 
Exagrot erpdwovro: of de avriv dua Aewridy’ 
ucvew adrov wapackevadaro, Aéyera: de ws ards’ 
odeas axéxeupe Actvidns, wy axodwvrat xndo- 
15 mevos) aure de cai Lwraprintrewy Toict wrapeoiar 


ovK Exe eveperéws exdereiv thy Taki és THY FABov sov®*, Excrrov wAnOel woAdXot TaY BapBapwy. 
urdktovres apxny. Ol pe wy o UMmayot o «68s ori Be yap ot nyeunoves Tiav Tedewy, éxovres 15 
AwvoweUwOMEveL OLxOvTd Te axiorvTes, Kai érelOovro paoTiyas, eppamiCov wavra Gvépa, alei és TO Tpdow 
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éxorpivovres. woAXot pev oy evexiTTOY GUTiOV és 
thy Oadacoay, cat depOeipovro: woke CF én 
wrevves xatexaréovro (wot ux GdAqhov: fy de 
20Adyos ovdels Tov awodAuuevov. are yap exiorde 
mevot Tov pédAXAovTd adi everOa Oavarov ex Tidy 
wepiiovrey TO ovpos, aredeixvvro'®* pans Soov 
eiyov peytorov és Tous BapBapous, rapaxpedmeros 
ve kai areovres. cat Aewvidns re ev TOUTS TH Tove 
25 winre, avnp yevouevos Gpioros, cai Erepor yer’ 
avTou cvoaaro: Drapripréwy, Tav eye ws avdper 
atiov yevouévev exvOduny ra ovvduara: exvOduny 
de cal dwdytwy Tisy Tpinxociwv. kal dn Kai Tlepo dey 
axiwrovot evOavra GAXot Te ToAAOL Kal ovopacrol: 
30 év de dy at Aapelov dvo waides. épted re dn dvo 
adeAeot évOaira wirrovet pmaxedpevot UTED Tob 
vexpou rou Aewvidew, Ilepoéwy re xat Aaxeda- 
povicoy wOiruos eyevero woos és & TovTdV Te 
Gapery of “EdAnves twekelpuoay, cai erpevavro Tots 
35 evavtious terpaas. Totro de cuverryxee mexpe ob 
of ov ’EmidAty rapeyevorro. ws d@ TovToUS Axe 
exvOovro of “EdAnves, evOetrev Ereporovro TO veixos. 
és Te yap TO orevov Tis Gdov avexwpeoy Oxicw, 
kat wapapenpdpevor 7d Teixos, EAOdvres Wovro én} 
4° Tov KoAwvOY WavrTes GAees of GAA, TANV OnBaier. 
6 d& xoAwvos ors ey TH exodp Exo viv O AiOwvos 
Newry Eornxe ext Acwridy. ev rovre oheas ry 
Kopp arekouevovs paxaipyot, Toict QUTaV ETIy= 


! 
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yavov ET: Tepreoveat, Ka! Xepoi Kul orduact, xaré- 
ywoav of BapBapo: Badrovres: of yey, e& evavrins 45 
erirwopevot, Kai Td Eouna Tob relxeos ovyxwoavres: 
of de, repreAOdvres rravrobe wepioradoy, 
Aaxedaipovioy 86 nat Oeomiéwy roovrey "yevo- 
pevev, Suse Aéverat avnp Gprros yeverOat 2rap- 
ruyras Ainvéxns. rov réde pact elxa rd Eros am piv §0 
4 ounmizar odeas roies Mido, xvOopuevoy xpos 
re tiv Tpnyiviwy, ws, ereav of BapBapo: amtéwo: 
ra 'To¢epara, Tov FrLov Urs Too awAnQeos Tov 
diotay aroxpUrrovet ToxouTds Ti eAZO0S avTaav 
dvai. Tov 08, ovx éxrAayévra rovroiwt, erat, ey 55 
adoyin roteymevoy TO Tav Midway wd9zO08, os 
“ravra ogi ayaba 6 Tpnyinos feivos ayyéddor, 
ad aroxpurrovrey rv Mido tov Frtov, bxd oxy 
foro xpos avrous 74 maxn, Kal ov ep nrig.” 
Tatra mev kai GhAa Towvrérpowa fred baci 60 
Awvéxea tov Aaxedaiponov drwérOar pvnudovva. 
Oapbeios dé edu atrot rary TH@ep Execoy, Kai 
roigt NpOTepov TerevTycac: } Tovs tro Acwvidew 


erorenOevras ofxeo Oat, exiyeyparra: ypduuara 


Meyoura Trade 65 
Mupidow word ryde rpuyxocias dudyovro 
éx Ilekowovvdoou xiduddes réropes. : 
roura pev dn Toilet wact emyéyparrar roict de 


Lrapruprnat idin- 


7° "OD feis’, dyytdrew Aaxedayorlos, Ere 1780 
nelueba, ros xelvwv ppyacs wabdpevor. 
Aaxeda:novioter pev dy Touro’ TH Ge mavrt, TOde 
Myjpa réde xdewwoio Meyorla, 8» wore Midos 
Lrepxedy worapdy creivay dyacypapevos’ 
"5 pdvrios, bs rére xipas éwepxondvas oda adds, 
ode edn Yedpras ipyepdvas wpolureiy. 
Oi pév dy rept GeppowvdAas “EdAnves ovTe Hyovi- 
oavTo. 


(B, vii. 223-228, 234.) 


weRetere A + 





AEOLIC DIALECT. 


WrrHout attempting to solve the vexed question of the 
relation of Aeolic to the other dialects, we may at any rate 
regard it as representing, more than any other, the primi- 
tive language of Greece. The Dorians may be considered 
as originally an offshoot from the Aeolians, though soon 
surpassing in numbers and repute their parent stock. At 
the same time it must be remembered that the character- 
istic conservatism of the Dorians often induced them to 
retain the earliest forms and flexions of words after they 
had disappeared from the Aeolic dialect. 

Dating from the return of the Heracleidae, we may 
divide those who used the Aeolic dialect (properly so 
alled), into three branches—Asiatic Aeolians, Boeotians, 
and Thessalians. But the distinction won by the Aeolic 
lyrical poets of Asia Minor and Lesbos caused the dialect 
of those parts to be taken as the great representative of 
Aeolic. 

Among the distinguishing characteristics of the Aeolic 
of Lesbos may be noticed :— 

1. Accent. The oxyton accent is studiously avoided, 
and, as a general rule, the Aeolic dialect throws back the 
scent as far as the quantity of the ultima will permit. 
Thus instead af codds, Gupds, dfvs, Suoperns, eyar, euoi, alrés, 
gdkis, ppoveis, we have addos, Gipos, d£us, duopéerns, eyo, 
ions, Hes, Hpdvacs. This system of accentuation is one 


. ofthe points in which the Aeolic dialect resembles Latin. 


2. Psilosis (Yideos), or ‘use of smooth breathing.’ 
Thus trmo: (cp. Lat. eguus), érepos, ipos, dwados. This rule 
is not universal, and it is difficult to assign to it its due 
kmits. Perhaps the rough breathing was retained where 


Se a 
—- = 


it represented an original s or j, and was omitted else- ‘ 


' where. 

. Digamma. Although the Vau had the name ‘Aeolic 
cams! because it was longest retained in that dialect, 
it is by no means regularly or universally found in it; and 
it soon began to be represented by various other letters, 
as by B in Bpden, or by v as in abws for dros. 

4. Substitutions of consonants in Aecolic. (a) # 
for +, aS wépwe for wévre. _ 

(5) B for 3, as Berdioes for deo. (Cp. Lat. dis with ais), 

(c) @ for 6, as gap for Onp, prBe for OriBe (cf. bipa 
with Lat. fores). 

(d) (for oc, as shd{e for s\joee, and almost conversely 
o8 for ¢, a8 Sad8os or Sader for efor. 

(c) It is common to quote the substitution of " and 3 
for » andr, on the evidence of sida for pera, but it is pro- 
bable that though these two prepositions are identical in 
meaning, they have nothing common in etymology, peré 
being connected with péoos and séda with post and swois 
i.e. #08. 

(/) ¢ for 3, a8 Capéons for da-perns, (aBdddqw for de- 
Bddraw, (ddnros for &ddyros. This change is easily effected 
through the j sound of the iota after 3. | 

(g) Doubling of liquids, e.g. Zoredda, where Attic 
writes ZoreAa, both forms being different ways of euphon. 
ising Zored-oa. Similarly we find payvor i.e. pipoos, Lat 
mensis, taps for elpl, pdewos for dacs, Pbéppe for Pbcipa, 
xéppas for xeipas, dwédda for dweihn, AddAopas for Bothopas, 

g. Change of v before o into +. This rule explains 
(a) the form of participle feminine in -owa, «ca 28 mnbaes 
which is a euphonising of #An40»a, and (4) the form of ace. 
plur. in -as and -os, being originally -avs and -ovs, the true 
form of accusative preserved in the Cretan mpecyvrays for 
arperBuras, OF rivs wopors for rovs wépous. 





6. Substitutions of vowels. (a) The commonest of 
these is the use of & for e, as dAdora for Dore, érépwra for 
iripure = érépebe ; xa for xe (dv), 

(5) Substitution of « for &, as @épaor for Adpcos, xperes for 


(c) Of & for 0, as éwd for bw. 

(¢) Conversely, of o for & as Sdoxos, srlasos, Bpoxews. 

(e) s for ¢, a8 yxpicws, xvrlas. | 

(J) « for v, as tyros for tyndds. 

(g) v for 0, 98 Syvpa for Sroua, tudorn for dudpre, dru for 
das. 
(4) os for ov, as in 3rd pers. plur. of present tense of 
verb ; in feminine of participle ; in acc. plur. of O declen. 
33 wagodAas for warcdAovs. 

(s) as for a, a8 Avypas for Avypas. 

.y. The rule for the use of a for y in Aeolic is 
that @ is always retained in those cases where the Ionic 7 
represents an Original a, but not where » represents «. 


| Thus péryp not pdrap, npdyay (dpapas) not dpduay, dddvns 


pot dpdvas. 

8. (2) Substitution of » for a, as in infin, cvpgdpyy, 
dw for cupdhépew, dyew, xjvos for xeivos, or conversely 
a for , aS ele for ine, NetAevs for Npdevs; or (5) of » 
for ov, aS Spavos for ovpavyds, cddyw for dAdxov, abdes Gen. 
for av8ovs from aide. 

g. One element in a diphthong is sometimes 
omitted, as ‘Adavda, adddea (for dAndea), Aaxdny (for 
\exoinv), Spavos (for otpards). 

10. Rules for contraction. (a) -ao and -ae contract 
a, aS Kpovida, cwovday. (5) -eo to -ev as Bedevs, Cevyenis, 
poxlevrres. 

11, Peculiarities in the declensions. (a) There 
is no dual number. (4) There is a form in a of mas- 
calines of rst decl. in ns, as vepeAnyéperd. (c) In the 3rd 
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decl. the accus. sing. ends in -nv for -n, a8 (dn» from (ax, 
duopémny, xvedorépny, or (d) has an ending in » instead of ds 
as ofpayw, mip» for odpayida, xnpida. In the vocative, 
the Aeolians preferred (¢) a short vowel, as Yaw¢o for 
Zdwpo. Aeolic also frequently used metaplastic forms, 
(7) which were also not uncommon in Homer, as iopisy 
and dopin, dd«i and dig, etc. See notes on Hom. Dial 

12. In the conjugation of the verb, (a) the forms 
in -ys are far more common than in any other dialect 
(6) The third person plural ends in -oo instead of in 
-oves as in Attic, or -owrs as in Doric. (¢) In the conjune- 
tive and and 3rd sing. the Iota subscript is omitted. 

13. Prepositions often suffer apocope in Aeolic, as 
dy (or dv) for dvd, wap for wapd, xar for xard, Cp. xarrade for 
xara rane, carray for «af by, wérray for xpds qv, wep for 
epi, 23 oixe re wep o&, but sometimes wep for Inép Acolic 
for iwép, aS wep- -éxec for imepexer. 

14. Adverbs (a) which in Attic terminate in ore are 
written with ora in Aeolic as wéra, ddora, érépera. Adverbs 
(6) in 6e[»] are written with 6a as Gmi6a, wdpoba. There 
is a special termination (c) in w as péou, GAA, mw, 
which last is probably Aeolic for dod, see § 4 (a). The 
same syllable occurs in rvide for rp8e. 

It is not possible from a want of material to make any 
table of Boeotian forms in contrast with Lesbian Aeolic. A 
few inscriptions and the specimens of Megarean dialect 
in the Acharnians of Aristophanes give but a scanty notion. 
It is however a remarkable fact that the differences between 
Boeotian and Lesbian are very great. The system of 
‘accentuation and aspiration was altogether unlike, to say 
nothing of minor differences. Perhaps the Thessalian 
dialect, if we knew more of it, might be found to occupy 
a mid-point between Lesbian and Boeotian 


ALCAEUS. 612 B.C. 


Alcaeus was the scion of a noble family in the Lesbian 
Mytilene. His life fell in the stormy times of political 
warfare. Alcaeus and his two brothers, who supported 
the oligarchical party in Mytilene, were driven into exile. 
On the return of Alcaeus to Lesbos he found Pittacus 
entrusted with the reins of government as Aesymnetes 
(an office resembling the dictatorship at Rome). Alcaeus 
with his brother made a final, but unsuccessful, attempt 
to bring his own party into power again, and to de- 
pose Pittacus, who was generous enough to forgive his 
enemy when taken prisoner: saying, ‘Forgiveness is 
better than revenge.’ The political odes of Alcaeus are 
called &:yxooraguerud, beside which he wrote martial lays, 
love songs, and drinking-songs. Of these only a few 
fragments remain. Cp. Hor. Od. 2. 13, 26. 

The following fragment describes the warlike furniture 
of his house :-— 

Frac. 1. 
Mapnatper de meyas dopuos XaAcy vaca é Apn 
KEKOOUNTAL OTeya 
henmpasowv xuviaioe®®, xarray'® evcor — 
tarmiot Noor 
120, cehadaow avdpwy ayaAuara, ahead 
de Tacod\ots ®2 


eprrrorow' weptkeiuevat ANaumpat kvautdes, Epcos 
w® Béereug!%, 


EVOL LY 


ioxup 
| FOURTH GREEK READER. ‘oN 





a A 


a 
Ocspaxés Te veot Aiveo®® xoliAai Te kat aomdes Bep- 


Anpevat’ 5 
wap? de Xadxiducat ora0at, wap de Couata Toda 


a 6 
Kat Kuwarrioes* 


9 a 
av ocx Ears AaOecO, exadn xpwrio’ vr0 Epyor 


gorapev TOCE. 


In the following Alcaic stanzas the poet (like Horace, 
Od. 2. 14) describes the ruined condition of Mytilene 
under the figure of a disabled ship. 


Frac. 2. 
"A auvernut!®® ray avenov oracivy 
7d pev yap evOev ipa xvdivderat, 
ro 8 BO dupes F av'® ro percov 
vai popyucba ouv pedaiva, . 
xelcove poxOevvres 1°” peyary pada: s 
wep)? pey yap avr)os isromwéday exet, 
Aaios de ray Cadndov‘t Hon 
kal Aaxides weyadat Kat’ avro. 


SAPPHO. 


Sappho, the contemporary of Alcaeus, stands at the 
head of Greek poetesses, and bore the honourable name 
of the tenth Muse. Her birthplace was probably Mytilene, 
where she gathered round her a train of young girls whom 
she instructed in poetry and music. The accusations, 


with which it was sought to blacken her character, | 
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probably had their origin with the comic poets of Athens, 
where the idea of a woman of fair fame taking a high 
public position was something too strange to be true. 
Her contemporary Alcaeus calls her dyva Largo. 


In the following Sapphic ode she entreats Aphrodite 
to stir the object of her love to return her passion. 


Opr 1. 

TloutAdOpov'*® aOavar’ Adpodira, 
rai Alos doAdrNoxe, Alocoua ce 
mye Goat mr dviaws4 dapya, 

worna, Oouov, 
aA\Aa Tvid’!4e €)Q’, af xorg)ts Karépwra lt 5 
ras Euas abdwe®? aiowa5® xy, 140 
&hues, warpos de dduov Nxoca®, 

Xpucrov®* FrOes 
épu’ vroCevEara®>, xador dé o° d'yov 
wcees TTPOUOOL wept yas meXalvas 10 
rixva Ocveovres wréep ar wpavw® alGe- 

“pos dia péerow, 
aba & ckixovro: ri 0’, 3 Maxatpa, 
padiagacc’ abavary xporwre, 
ipe, Orre Onvre wéerovOa xérrt 15 

Onvre xaAnpt*, 
corr €u~ uadtora Oed\w ryever Oat 
pavorg Ovum riva dnire TeiOw 
pais Gynv®* es cay diddrara, tis a’, 3 

Warg''4 adicna; 20 


kal yap ai pevye, Taxéws dates, 
ai de dépa my dexer’, GAXa decet, 
ai de un ire, raxews piryoet 
xwux eOedo1ca®*, 
ZO uot Kal viv, xadeway de Niooy 25 
ex pepiuvav, aoa dé por rTéederoal 
Oiwos inéppe*s, rédecov ov d aura 
gUupaxos Exc. 
In the next ode, imitated by Catullus (51), Sappho 
descants on the joy of being near the beloved object. 
Opr 2. 
alveral por xgvos** laos Oéatow 
Eupev covnp Sores evavrios Tot 
iCaver*, kat wAactov dév peovel- 


-cacs!2® vraxovet, 


kal yeXaicas®® inepoey, TO 0% pay 5 


capdiay ev ornBerty exroacey’ 
ds yap endov® Bpoxéws®* oe, puvas 

oudev er’ exer ®®: 
adAG cap)? yey yAdora eaye, Néwrrov 


avrika Xp Tup Uwadedpopaxev®®, 10 


Grxarecat & ovdev Spnu '**, exippop- 
-Beror12® & axovat. 

d. dé p” Wpws xaxxéerat, TpdKos de 

xagav Gype', xAwporépa de rotas 


eupi*s, reOvacny®® 3 cdiyw*? exidevnv™ 1g 


daivouat G\Aa. 


THEOCRITUS (see Dorian Dialect.) 


The following Idyll of Theocritus is written in Aeolian 
dialect :— 

“HAAKATH (The Distaff). 

An address to the ivory distaff which the poet purposes 
to bring to Miletus for Theogenis, the wife of his friend 
Nicias. 

Travxas, 3 didéps6’ GAaxara, dapov A@avaas® 
pakiv, voos oixodedias alow eraBonos’, 
Oepreca’®, 128, Gury 4s Yuaprn®s wor es NetAeos ®* 
aryAaap, | 
érxq Kuxpidos [pov cada xAwpov ix’ aware. 
qvide!4° yap xAdov evaveyoy airypeBa '** wap Aios, 
Sus Eevvoy*® Euov rép\you’ (ev cavrigidyoouer, 
Nuxiay, xapirwv inepoddver iepov uroyr, 
rai oe Tay EAehavros ToAULCYOw® yeyernuevay 
dapov N uciaas® eis dAdxw®4,®> yéppas*® crarcoper, 
ow TE WOAAG mev Epy’ exredéoas, avdpetors®® we- 
wrors ®®, . 10 
so\Aa do ola yuvaixes popéoia’!*> Ydarwa Bpacn’®. 
dis yap parepes Apvwv padaxors*® ev Borava wdxois ** 
xéFawwr’ avrocver Oevyévidds!? vy Evex’ etircpupw*? 
ours avuctepyos, pidce o° daca caddpoves. 
ot yap és axipas avd’ és aépyw* xev eBordouay*s 15 
éravar oe Sdpos®*, auperepast® ~xcav axv®s 
xOdvos. 
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Kat yap tot warps, Gv w& ‘Equpas xricce xor' 
"Apxias 

vaow®> ‘Tpwaxpias uvedov, dvdpwv doxisev woAry, 

viv nav olxov Exo’ §* Gvepos, S¢ ®OAXN' Edan oda 

avOparoiss voros*® dappaxa Avypais*! awadad- 
Kepev, 20 

oixycas cara MidXarov*€ epavvay4® per’ ladven, 

ws evaraxaros Qevyens ev dapdriow weAn!®, 

kai of wvaorw de piraocidw rapéxns'®* Léve. 

xnvo 5® yap Tis €pei Twos idwy a. 4% meyada Xa pee 

dwpy av crlryp wavra dé tinata Ta Tap Piro, 25 





DORIC DIALECT. 


Wr may reckon three periods of the Doric dialect. 
The early, which ends with the beginning of the 5th 
cent. B.c.; the mzddle, including the sth and 4th cents. ; 
and the Ja, from the end of the 4th cent,, to the decay 
of the dialect. 

Of the earliest period little can be learned, except from 
a few inscriptions; but it would seem that there are 
grounds for assigning to this age of Doric a tendency to 
dispense, like the Aecolians, with the rough breathing at 
the beginning of words. (See Aeol. Dial. § 2). It was 
characterised also by a general use of the digamma, (as 
we learn from the forms «xA¢fos and alfé on a Crissaean 
inscription), and by the retention of the letter Koppa, Q. 

The middle period of Doric is illustrated by a larger 
sumber of inscriptions. To it belong also the fragments 
of Epicharmus (circ. 500 3.c.), and Sophron (circ. 460 B.c.), 
and the specimens of the Doric of Megara, in the Achar- 
nians of Aristophanes, and of Laconian Doric in the 
Lysistrata. Many notices of the Doric of this period may 
be found scattered in the various writings of the Alexan- 
drian grammarians, and the later lexicographers. 

From the time of Alexander the Great, the Doric dialect, 
entering upon its last stage, began to decay; partly from 
the dominating influence of Attic, with which it was con- 
santly brought into contact, and peey 2 from internal 


| changes in the dialect itself. 
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The use of 4 for » remained to the last the great dis- , 


tinguishing mark of Doric, and, by an erroneous extension 
of its use, 4 is often found in the latest specimens of Doric, 
where in a purer age of the dialect n was written. (See 
Dialect. forms, Doric, § 1.) 

We must now make a further division of the dialect, 
into the stricter and the milder Doric. The former was 
the type of dialect in use among the Laconians, Cretans, 
Italian Dorians, and Cyrenaeans. The distinguishing 
feature of the stricter Doric was the use of # and » instead 
of ov and «, as for example, frre and jyer for imwov and 
elyev. The digamma too was retained longer in the 
stricter Doric, or its loss was represented by the letter a, 
at the beginning as well as in the middle of words. 
Among other peculiarities may be noticed the addition of 
the suffix » to pronouns, as ¢yo»y and épivn, and the sub- 
stitution of co or « for the combination of the vowels ee. 
The stricter Dorians were averse to the use of 2, hence the 
Doric poet Lasus wrote whole poems without employing 
that letter, a practice which forms a remarkable contrast 
to the usage of the Ionians. This aversion shows itself 
in the substitution of P for 2, as in wadadp, véxvp, and rip 
for ris (cp. Lat. ardor for ardos). But, by a sort of con. 
tradiction, we find among Spartan forms the substitution 
of o for 6, as ows for eds, and, in all kinds of Doric, 
the termination -es instead of -e» in the rst pers. plur. of 
the verb. Still, the aversion to = was a real one, so much 
so, that in the case of the groups or, ox, om, the c is re- 


. jected and the other consonant doubled, as in xrirrap for 


xriorns, dexép for daxés. This also accounts for the change 
of ¢ = a8, into 88, (as in xdaddiqy for wAdew), and of an inj- 
tial { into 3, as in Acvs, dépos. Another peculiarity con. 
sists in the use of ov for v, as dimoupa for yégvpa. 

As a specimen of strict Lacanian dialect we may quote 





— 


the words with which the Spartan herald introduces him- 
seif in the Lysistrata (980) :— 
KHPY&. 
wa ray ‘Acavay dorw & yepwia, 
§} rol wpurdues; do re puoifta véop. 
TIPOBOYAOZ. 
ov e at xérepov dvOpwros i xovicados ; 
KHPY&. 
xdpu€ dyad», & xupodne, val rd ord, 
dpodov awd Imdpras wept ray diadAayay. 
And in v. 1002, the herald describes his difficulties thus— 
- = poyloyes, dy yap ray wide 
grep Avxvoopiovres dwoxexvpapes: 

We have a similar specimen in the letter of Hippocrates 
to the Spartans in Xenophon, (Hellen. 1. 1. 23), “Eppes ra 
adc’ Mivdapos dxecora’ wewavre rdvdpes’ awoplopes ri 
yon 8pav, which may be taken as an illustration both of 
Laconian dialect and brevity. ‘The decree, and the treaty 
between the Spartans and Argives (Thuc. 5. 77, 79) may 
also be consulted as specimens of Doric: but the original 
document has suffered too many changes at the hands of 
copyists and correctors to have any real authontty. 

The Cretan dialect exhibits several characteristic pecu- 
liarities ; notably, a form of the accus. plur. in os, as 
ses vopos for rovs wéyouvs. In Cretan inscriptions we find 
preserved the oldest form of the accus. plur. in »s, as 
revs vépovs, with which may be compared other Cretan 
forms, as ries for riOeis, ravoa for waca, 

The milder Doric includes the forms of the dialect used 
by most of the Peloponnesian Dorians, and the colonies 
which they respectively founded. Thus the dialect of the 
Corcyraeans closely resembled that of their mother-state, 
Corinth; and the Megareans, (the rustic form of whose 








dialect Aristophanes gives in the Acharnians) spoke the 
same type of Doric as their colonists at Byzantium and 
Chalcedon. It is probable that the peculiar dialect of the 
Arcadians, and the strict, Laconian type, were moulded 
into the milder Doric at the time of the Achaean League. 

The milder Doric was introduced into Sicily by the 
Corinthians and Megareans: but it must be remembered 
that, although we shall find the Bucolics of Theocritus 
afford the best means of familiarizing us with the Doric 
dialect, they do not represent the true milder Doric of 
Sicily, which we shall rather seek in the fragments of 
Epicharmus and Sophron. The Greek of Theocritus is 
really a sort of literary or conventional dialect written by 
a scholar, or containing a large variety of Doric forms 
interspersed with Aeolisms and retaining a good many 
peculiarities of the Epic; just as the Greek that Pindar 
wrote reckons: as Doric, but its base is really Epic, with 
a considerable Doric colouring, and not a few Aeolic 
forms. Cp. Eustath. 1702, és 3¢ of Awpieis exatpov nai 
aloditovres Sndoi Livdapos, dvaplg ovre woud, fro: Aepuics 
ypadew nal Alodixés. 


TABLE OF DORIC FORMS. 


§ 1. Vowels. 

The most prominent characteristic of the Doric dialect 
is the use of a, where the Ionians and Attics use ». 

(a) In the Stems of Nouns and Verbs, as Grande 
(root éav) compared with Oyoxe, and Oyyrds: wata: (roo 
say) compared with wnfa: padoy for pio» compared with 
Lat. malum. But in this d we generally find a true repre- 





sentative of the original vowel, which other dialects have 
weakened, and not a mere euphonic change of every » to 
é For, e.g. the Doric dialect gives yarnp, not pdrap, for - 
the stem is parep, as the genitive shows; sown» not soc», 
for the stem is wower-, 

(5) In the terminations of nouns and verbs, as «add 
for xadn, elpdva for elpyyn, dAotuay for dAolun», but not ay 
for qv in the passive Aorists. 

) In ihren ade augment for verbs whose initial 
vowel is a, this a is instead of », 
shape 7, 28 dyes from dye, dwa 

(@) Another peculiarity is the use of a for Attic «, as 
ner = ¢ywye, dxa = ére, ppacly = dpeciy. alka for ef xe, i.e. 


() A further change is the use of @ for Attic o or ov, 
in gen. sing. of and decl. trwe for twrov, and accus. 


plor. frees for iwwovs. So too dpavds for obpavds, xéopa for 


(7) Use of o¢ for ov as Moica, fyova, for Moiva, fovea. 
(g) @ for « as spdrioros. 


§ 2. 
(2) Ao contracts into a, as giidvda, for Girdvdao, yedavrs 


Contractions. 


| bor yeAdovrs = yeASor, wewarrs for wewdovrs (particip.), derdod 


for éerjoao, dxrjaw. Sometimes aov to a, as yedaoa for 
pour. 
(5) aw into & as Nupday for Nuppder, Bayes for Raper, i.e. 
pieper OF A-dw-pev, 
(c) «0 into ev, as Oépevs, xadetvras, dpydfev. 
(d) ae into , as dpy for Spae (Spa), npdrn for nporae 


fmperf.), Ags from Ade, and -de to py, as orgs = gordes. 


Similarly ea to n, aS xpéas, xpijs. 
(¢) Crasis of as-e to n, aS xia for xal %pn; xn€ for xai é€. 


-=—— - ee 
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§ 3. Consonants. 


(2) Use of r for o, as rv for ov, elxars for elcoor, riOyrs for 
vidnat, sdariov for wAnoiov, 


(2) « for r in Sea, ddXoxa, etc. 


(c) Interchange of y and 8, as yAépapow for SAchapor, of 


aspirates, as Spmyes for Spubes, prife for Or\\8e. (d) Of od 
for do ({) in verbs in -{#, a8 cuplode, wairde, wordéade (for 
mpood{e). 

§ 4. Liquids. 


(2) Before r and 8, « A become », as frdow for Frbes, 
before », o often changes to 4, as oweiow from onérde, 


$ 5. Digamma and Aspiration. 


(2) Among representatives of the f in Doric we find 
B, as Bpaxos for faxos. In Pindar v, as ateray (Pyth. 2. 28) 
for df-aray = Thy. 

(6) The Dorians did not dispense with the Spiritus 
asper to the same extent as the Aeolians, but in some 
words it is omitted, as in dydopa: for iyeopas. 


§ 6. Accent. 


(a) The Dorians here are the very opposite of the Aeo. 
lians. The latter threw the accent as far as possible away 
from the end of the word, as e.g. ywarks for yuvati. The 
Dorians, on the other hand, were inclined to throw the 
accent as far as possible towards the s/éma, so that we 
get such forms as deidts and not dedes, dumédos and nog 
apwedos. So in Theocritus, otras, wavrés, adAq, instead of 
auras, wavTes, GAdq. 


§ 7. Declensions. 


(2) The peculiarities of the rst vowel (A) declension 
are to be found under the rules given above for the 4, -eg 
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for -ns, for the contraction of -ao to -a, and -ae» to -a», 
Notice that the original form of the accus. plur. was 
ess, a8 in Cretan inscription sxpeytra-»-s, and Gothic 
exifans = lupds. This original form was. often represented 
in Aeolic by termination -as, but the Doric dialect gene- 
rally shortens these to ds, as dnpdris, dcomwdris, xiocds. 


§ 8. Second Vowel (0) Declension. 


(a) The use of # for ov given above is a mark of the 
ssonger Doric; the accus. plur. originally ended in o-»s, 
(as Gothic sseu-ns = filids). This termination the Aeolians 
changed to -os, and the Dorians to -es, or (4) sometimes 
6, a8 ras Guwédos, ras mapOévos. 


§ 9. Third Consonantal Declension. 


(a) From nominatives in os, ns, we have genitive in 
avs, a8, Edpndns -ndeus, Spos, Spevs. 


§ 10. Pronouns. 


, (a) Special forms of 1st Personal Pronoun, Sing. N. 
hiv, D. duly; Plur. N. dues, dupes, G. dudav, duéy, D. dyiv, 
dy, aply, dpps[r), A, apd, dupe. | 

(5) Special forms of and Personal Pronoun, Sing. N. 
ry, G. red, res, reovs, D. riv, A. rv and ré; Plur. N. ipés, 
types, D. tpev, Cumsy, A. Supe. 

(c) Special form of Demonstrative Pronoun, rjjvos, riva, 
soo (= éxeivos, n, 0). From which comes adv. nv, slhnc, 
rpc, tlic, and ryvd&, Cp. rovajvos. 


§ ir. Verb. 


Special forms of the verb. 
(2) Active, Pres. Indic. 2nd pers. sing. rvmr-es. Ist 


= ee a oe 


me ———s 
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pers. plur. réwr-o-pes (cp. Lat. amamus). 3rd pers. plur. 
rost-o-vnr, (cp. Lat. amanf), Similarly with Imperf. and 
Aor. 

Pres. Conjunct, st pers, plur, riwr-w-pes. 31rd pers, 
plur. susre-yri. 

(5) Jnfin. rowr-ev (Aeolic réwr-nv, Laconian -j»). 

(c) Particsple. Fem. sing. rvwr-ovca. 

- (d) Future, ruypia—sig—ei— ctrov—eirov—eipes, OF oper 
——<«iTé—evvrs, 
[For the principle of formation of this Doric future, 
by the addition of the root (es) of the substantive verb, 
and the root « signifying ‘go,’ and so forming, e.g. 
d0—eciw—ducie, decd, see Curt. Expl. Gk. Gram. 
§ 258]. 

(ce) Perfect. st pers. plur. reria-pes. 3rd pers. plur. 
reripa-yn. Note that in Doric these perfects are frequently 
conjugated with an ending, as reripe-es, -«, etc., and 
infin, rerupedy. 

(/) Passtve anD Muppre. Pres. Imperat, rinr-ev, 

(g) Imperf. érvmrd-pay,—ev. Opt. rvmroi-pay, etc. 

[But » is retained in Optat. of verbs in -, and Indic. of 
Aor. I. II. Passive, e. g. eljv—Oeinn— émdyny. | 

(4) Aor. I. érvpd-pay.  érip-a (for ériy-a). 

(:) Future Middle, rvyy-et-pas or rvyy-ov-par—g—eirar— 
evpeba, Or—peoba—¢ice—evrrat, 


§ 12. Contracted Verbs, etc. 


(a) Some verbs in -ae follow the forms of contraction 
in -ew (as is common in Ionic); so dpéovrs (vident), dpetoa, 
Gynpereav. 

(5) Verbs in -d{w -¢fw (-ni{w) -aife -ife form a future 


in -€a, and 1 Aor. in €a, aS xaxafa, wrdgfo, mate, ropiftas, 


\ 


§ 13. Verbs in pm. 


(2) Special forms, Pres, Act. 3rd sing, in -r:, as tqinrs, 


rifyrt, pari, (cp. Lat. regil). 


(5) Special forms of ell (sum), Pres. st pers. sing. ¢upi 


(Aeol.), and éout, rst plur, epés, 3rd plur. épri. 
Infin. ekuev, Tyev. gira Jem. eoica, cdo, 
Imperf. hy, haba, He (jv) . » pes, hore. 


Future, drcotpa—toojn—éoceiras, etc. 
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SELECTIONS FROM THEOCRITUS. 


Theocritus was born in Syracuse (circ. n.c. 272). He 
resided partly in Syracuse, and partly in Alexandria. Some 
portion of his life was passed in Cos, where he met the 
poet Philetas, under whose instruction he was trained in 
the style of the Alexandrine poets of the time. He was 
the founder of bucolic poetry, which in his case consisted 
mainly in giving an artistic form to the songs and stories 
of the Sicilian shepherds, fishermen, etc. The word 
«l80d\ua, or Idylls, which have been given to his composi- 
tions, signifies only ‘little pictures.” The modern use of 
the word comes from the accidental circumstance that 
most of the Theocritean idylis belong to simple country 
life. 

IpyLz :. 


In this Idyll, Thyrsis is induced by the offer of a 
prize to sing the song of The Death of Daphnis. This 
story recounts how Daphnis had defied the power of 
Aphrodite, who thought to prove her supremacy by touch- 
ing his heart with love for a maiden, who was only too 
ready to return his passion. But Daphnis is not con- 
quered. He loves, and he dies for love, but he dies in 


; 
f 


silence with his love unspoken, and he carries his defiance 


of Aphrodite with him into the shades below. 
@YPZI3, AITIOAO3. 
OY. ‘Adv!* 11 vo WuOUpioua Kai d wirus, atrone, 
Tyva 0°, 


& wort Taig rayaiot, pericderat’ adu de Kai TU 





ad 


qupicdes'!*,34-  nera Nava To. devrepov d@dor 
aroen. 
aica!4 rijvog Xn Kepaov rpayoy, alya rv! Nay: 
aixa 0° ai'ya AaBy Tivos yepas, és Te!” xarappet 5 
d xiuapos’ xyuapw® de xadov xpis**, gore x’ 
apedtns. 
AI. ddiov, & -romuny, TO Teov meéAos, } TO Ka- 
Taxes 1* 
ri’ Gxo Tas werpas kaTadeiBerar Ucbev Udwp. 
aixa, rat Moicat!* ray otida dépov Gywrrat, 
Epva TU caxiray!® hawbi yépas’ ai dé « apéoxy 10 
rivats Gpva NaBeiv, TU de Tav Biv Vorepoy aki. 
OY. Agjs®4 xort ray Nuugay, As, aiwere, TEde 
xabikéas, 
i TO KaTavTes TOUTO yewAooy al Te pvpixat, 
svpicdev 2; ras J alyas éywv ev rede vo- 
pevoo24, 
AI. ov Oépts, o wotpmny, TO perapBprvoy, ov Gens 
Gupcy 108 15 
cupioder Tov Tava dedoixaues'!*- 5 yap an’ aypas 
ravica?® xexunxos Gumavera cori de WiKpos, 
rai Oi Get Sprueia XoAG worl pi xaOyrar, 
adda (Tv yap dn, Ovpcr, ra Aadudos adye aeides, 
kai TAs BwxortxGs eri TO wéov ikeo poicas), 
deip’, bro Tav wredéay érdupefa**, rH Te Ilpujrw 
cai rav Kpanadwy xarevarriov, grep 6 Oaxos 


20 


a e A a 4 0 9 439 8 
Tivos 6 TotmetKos Kal Tal dpves. ai dé K aeons, 
FOURTH GREEK READER. 0 


Me 


ws Sxa®®14 roy ArBiabe wort Xpomw deas 
épledwv*, 
alya vé Tot dw "4 Siduynardcoy és Tpls amertat, 25 
&, dv’ Zxora’!* épichas!*, roraueherat és dvo wéAXaz, 
xa! Badd xirovBiov, cexdvopevov adel Knpw, 
auspices, veo euxés, ete prupavoro woroadoy®* 
TO wepi pev xeidn papurrat myote said 
Kiarros ehixpiow kexovimevos’ a de Kat avrov 
Kapr@ EXE etheirat arya\A opeva Kpoxdeyrt. 
évrocbey de yuva, Ti Bewy daidahua, TETUKTAL, 
acknra werd Te xat duruce rap Gé of avdpes 
_xaddv éBerpaCovres auorBadis addoBev GAXos 
vexelove’ éxéerat: TAS’ Ov Ppevos GeTEeTAl GUTS’ 35 
GAN xa2” pev Thvov woTWepxerat Gvépa ‘yedaca*, 
@dXoxa 8’ ad worl Tov prrrei voov. of & ux’ Epwrog 
dnOa xvdrodidevres eracia nox OiCovri''*, 
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roils de wera ypirers Te yépwv, wéTpA Te TETUKTUI 
Aexpas, ep’ d orevdwy pervya dirvov és Bodo EAxet 40 
o xpér Bus, KapvorT TO Kaprepov avdpi €oLKis. 
Paine kev yuitey uv Soov cOévos EANomeveLv: 

wd of fp dicavre* car’ aixiva wavrobey lves, 
Kat wos 7? édvti: To de cOevos attov aBas?*. 
rurdov 8 Socov dxwbey dduTpvroiw yépovros 
mupvaiats oradpudaics Kadov Peper awa: 
Tav GAiyos Tis K@pos!® ep’ aipactaict gudacen 
nuevos: angi sé pw dv’ adowexes, a mey ay 


Spxost? 


45 


° mihi eee 


gory cwouéeva Trav Tpwkimuov, d d ext xypay 

savra ddAdov Tevxoca, TO Tadioy ov aply 
Gynceiv 50 

parti apy § axparirroy exi Enpoict rabién). 

avrap Sy’ avOepixerc: xadav wAéxer axpidoOypay, 

axolve eappdadwy®*- uéderat dé of ore Ts wHpas, 

eure huriv Torajvoy'°° Srov repi wheyuaTi yaei. 

avrg o audi dexas repiwerrara: Vypos aGxavOos, 55 

Aiodxov Ts Oanua: répas xé Tu Ouuoy arvéat, 

re pev ey® wropOpe Kadvdwvie aiya tr’ eoxa 

dvov, Kal TupdevTa me'yay NevKoio ‘yadaxTos: 

ode th xw xori xeiAos euov Oiryey, GAN’ Ere keira 


| dypavrov. Tp Kév TU wada TPSdpuwy aperainay, 60 


aixey por TU Pidos Tov edipepov Uuvoy aeions. 
court TU KepTopnéw. WOTaty’, @ yabe: Tay yap aorday 
oirt aq eis "Aiday ye Tov exreAabovra pudageis3®?. 
OY. dpyere Buxorxas, Moicar ida, dpxer’ 
aowdas. 
Bipars id og Alrvas, Kat Ovpordos adéa pwva. 65 
wa xox’ Gp’ 400’, dca Aadus éeraxero, *Q woxa, 


Nupopat ; 


tara [Inve cada téurea, } xara Tivdw : 
a ee on ~ (4 ¢° * 99 ul 
o yap dh roTaue ye ueyay pdov etxer’ Avare, 





os Afrvas oxomiay, oud’ “Axidos iepov vdup. 
dpxere Boxodixas, Moioa: pirat, apxer’ aot- 
das. 70 
- a a a ? we 
ravoy av Owes, Tivoy AuvKot wpvcarro, 
02 
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Tijvov xox Spumoio New avexdavee Qavovra, 

Gpxere Buxodixas, Moica: pirat, apxer’ aodas. 
wodXai of wap xooci Bdes, woddoi dé Te Tavpo., 
wodXal &’ ad daudAat Kai wopries edipayTo. 15 

pxere Bwxodixas, Moioa pirat, apxer’ aordas. 
qv0"** ‘Konus xparirros’® az’ wpeos, ele de- 

 ~ Aadu, 
vis tv! xaratpiya; Tivos, @ "yale, Torcor 
epacat ; 

dpxere Bwxodixas, Moica ira, Gpyer aodas. 
SyOov rot Barat, Tot wommeves, wwrddot HvOov, 80 
wavres avypwrevy, Ti waGor xaxdv. 4v0" 6 TI pinwos 
xigat*, Aad: Tadav, Ti TU Taxeat; Gd dé Te Keépa 
wGoas™ ava xpavas, wavr’ adcea Tooct do- 

peirat,— 

Epxere Bwxodxas, Moioa pirat, apxer’ aoidas,— 
Careio’**- d dicepis Tes ayav Kai Gpizyaver 

ert, 8s 
fvOe ye wav adeia cai d Kiwpis yeraora*, 
adda nev yeAdowa, Bap S ava Oupor exorca, 
keire Tu Ony Tov Epwra KATEUY€0, Aagu, Avy 
Eeiy 3”, 
dp’ oux avros épwros om’ apryadew edvyixOns ; 
dpxere Boxodixas, Moicar plra, apxer’ ao- 
das. 90 
ray & &pa xo Aadus xorapelBero: Kip: Bapeia, 


Kimrpe veneroara, Kumpe Ovaroiow arex Ons: 


THEOCRITUS I. = 197— 


sy yap ppaody wavO’ arrov Guys dedvcery- 
Aadus xiv ‘Aida™ xaxov gxoera GAyos “Epwr. 
Gpxere Bexodixas, Moica: Pida, dpxer’ aor- 
das. 95 
ov Nevyera: ray Kuwpiv 6 Bwxddos; Epre ror’ “Iday, 
épre wor’ ‘Aryyxioav: tyvei* doves, ode xvwetpos. 
wde Kadov BouBeovri® wori ouaverot perrooat, 
apxere Buxodxas, Moioa: pirat, apxer’ aordas. 
épaios xadevis, eret eal uGda vomever, 100 
cai wraxas Bade, cal Onpia TaAra droxer. 
Gpxere Buxodixas, Moioa: ida, dpxer’ aordas, 
adtis Gras cracy 4 A:oundeos dagov ioica", 
cat \éye’ tov Basray uxw Aaduy, adda udev jor. 
Gpxere Bwoxodixas, Moica ira, apxer’ dor- 
das. 105 
duos, 5 Owes, 3 av dpea hwrades apxror, 
yaipeO’> 6 Bwxddos tun eyo Addus ovx é av’ 
vay, . 
ox Er’ ava dpuuws, ox GAoea. xaip ‘ApeBoica, 
cat Worapol, Tot xeite Kadov Kata OvuBpidos 
Udwp. 
apxete Boxoduxas, Moica: ida, apxer’ aor- 
das. 110 
Aadus eyav Sde Tivos, 6 tas Boas dde vomevor, 
Aadus 6 Tews Tavpus Kai Toprias de ToTiodwy®4, 
apxere Buxodixas, Moica pirat, apxer’ aodas, 


3 Tay Tay, fr eooi'” car’ pea paxpa, Avcaiw, 
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ayy Soiree tee, Pe Pee 


‘dre Ty yf auderoneis péya Maivadoy, ev0"*® ex; 
vacov 1s 

ray Lixeday, ‘EXixas de Aix’ ypioy, air’ Te capua 

vivo Aucaovidaoc, To xal waxaperow aryacroy. 

Anyere Buxodicas, Moicat, fre, Apryer cordas. 
2042, Svat, cal ravde ep evwaxTote pmeAlTvoUV 
ex Knpe oupryya xaday, wept Xedos éXucrav. 120 
i yap eyav ix’ Epwros és “Aidos €Axopat hon. 

Aryere Boxodixas, Moicat, tre, Nyvyer’ aordas. 
vov ta pew opéorre Bator, dopeorre 6 axavlla, 

d d¢ kaa vapaiocos ex” apxevOotce ckopacas’ 

xdvra 8 dada yévorro, cai a zirus Gxvas eved- 
My 126 
Adgus exet Ovacxer cat ras xuva¢g wAados Axor, 
xit?* dpéwy Tot oxames andoat yapicavro. 

Anyere BuxodrsGs, Moiou, ire, Anyer’ aordas, 
Xo wey rdos’ e'eiv axenaveaTo: rov & Adpodira 
70eX avopSecat: Ta ye may: Mya wayra Xe 

Aoiwes 130 
éx Mo:pav: x Aagdus éBa pdoy- exduge diva 
vov Molcas gidov avdpa, rov ov Nuudaow 
arex Oi. 

Anyere Baxod.Kas, Moica:, tre, Ayer aordas, 
cal ry didov ray alya, 1d Te oxitpos> ws prs 

apedtas 


rreicw** vais Moloas. & yaipere wodAaxt, Moi- 


oat, 135 


a de “FF 


v 9 ® ® 9 
yelper’: eye D Uuuev cat és Vorepoy dcsov daw. 
a 8 4 . 
AI. whipés Tot peAcTos TO Kadov ordua, Bupa, 
yévorro, | 
rAypes Tot oxadovev, cat ax’ Ailyihe icyada 
 Tpeyors : 
adeiav, Téerriyos exei TU ya" éprepov adas. 
yide tot To dexas: @acat, didos, ws Kaddy 
bardet* 
‘Opav rexrdvoBat viv exi xpavaics doxaceis!4, 
310, KiooaiOa: rv o Guerye vv ai de X{uaipat 
ow my oKipracetre, uy 6 Tpayos Yup avacri. 
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Ipvxx II (3). 


A shepherd serenades his beloved who is hiding in her 
bower. He tries to move her by prayers, and presents, 
and threats¢ but all in vain. The haughty fair remains 
deaf to his entreaties. 


AMAPTAAIS. 
Kupardew** gori ray AuapuAXida: rai dé nor alyes 
Béoxovrat car’ Spos, cai 6 Tirupos avras™ eAavvet. 
Tirup’, eutv?* ro xadov wediAapeve, Booxe, Tas" 
alyas, 
cal Tort Tay kpavay aye, Tirupe: cal rov evdpxay 
rov AiBuxov xvaxeva puracceo, uy Tv” copivy. 5 
eo xaplera’ ApapudAXNi, ti gu’ ove Eri TovTo Kat’ 
ayTpoy 
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wapxurrowa KaNeis Tov éperrvdov ; f pa me miceie; 
} pa yé Tor oimos kaTapaivouat eyryvOev Fucy!*>, 

_wyudha, Kai wporyeveros ; araytarOai me woinceis}, 
yvide ToL Oexa pada épw: rhvw'°* de xaGetrov, 10 

B1* u” exédev xabeAeiy TU Kai avpiov GAA Tot oice. 
Odour wav Ouparyes enor axos: albe yevotnav 

d BopBetoa uéducoa, Kai és Teov avrpoy ixotuay, 

Tov ixooy diadus Kat Trav wrepw, & TY wuxardn™4, 
viv éyvov Tov” Epwra: Bapus eds 7 pa Neaivus 1g 

pacdov eOjAake, dpuug Té wv Exrpace parnp: 

Ss ue catacpiyxey Kal és orréov axpts iarre. 


a a “ 4 
& Tro Kadov wo0opetca*, ro wav AiBos. @ 


e 
xvavocppu 
vuuda, mpoowrrveal pe Tov aiwoAoy, ws TU pirace, 
a e Ul 
Gort xat ev Keveoiot Pirauacw adéa Tép\is. 20 


bd Py 
Tov aréedavoy Tidai we kaTavtixa AerTa Toinceis, 
a 4 

rov To eyev, Auapuari pira, xacoio pudacce, 
eurdctas xadvxerot Kal evodmoct ceNivots. 

C4 > 4 , c ef £ 2 Pe Meee a. 

@ Mo eyw, Ti Tadw; TiO dvcaoos ; ovx vTaxovers ; 
ray Bairay arodus es Kumara THv® aGrevpar*®, 2g 
Swep'* rug Oivvws cxomraCerar”“Odxis 0 ypireds. 

w a3 e o a A 1OU e 
xatca 09 "roOavw, TO ‘ye ay Teov adu TeTUKTAL. 

» “” ve>w# o 9 x é 

Eyvev wpav, Ox’ Euorye menvaperp ef Pirees pe 

0 
ovde TO THAEDiAOY roTimatauevoy wAaTayncey, 
a oe é 

GAN’ airs dwrad@ wort rayxel eFepapavOn. 30 

ele xai Aypow radabea xorxwvouaytis, 

a ~ ew 

d pay woiodoyevca waparBaris, ovver’ eye jtey 


1 





THEOCRITUS 111 (10). 201 


se 10 Gros evyxetuat TU dé wev Ad'yor ovdeva Tati. 
} wav rot Nevxay dedunaroxoy alya guAccow, 

ray pe Kat a Mépuvevos ‘EpiBaxis d d pedavoxpws 35 

aires: Kal dwoe ol, ewel TU pot dvota prey 
GANerat oPOarpds mev 6 dekids: dpa x’ idnow 

avrav ; doedpat wort ray wiruy dd’ arocXweis: 

cai KE fh’ tows ToTicol, ewel OUK adauayTiva eort. 
"Irrrouevns, Sxa dn ray rapOévoy FOede yauat, 40 

man’ ev xepoiv éAwy dpduov avuev: a o 'AraAdvra 

ws Idev, ws euavn, ws és Baduy GAar’ épwra. 
Trav ayékav xw@ pavtis ax’ “OOpvos dye Me- 

Aduwous 

és [IvAov a de Biavros ev ayxoivnow éxdivOn, 

warnp & xapieroa wepippovos ‘ArAdertBolas. 45 
Tay de xadav KuOéperav év wpeot pada vouevor 

vx obrwe “Q8evs ext rréov ayaye Avocas, 

wor’ ovde POiuevdv uy arep wacdoio riOyre'* ; 
Caderros wey éuiv 6 Tov ATpoToy UTVvOV iavwr - 

"Evdupiov: Care de, ira yuva, ‘laciwva, 

Oo TOrTwY exUpyoey, a’ ov wevocic Oe BeBador. 
adyéw Tray xebaday: Tiv d ov médet. ovK er’ acid, 

cavevuat Oe TeTwy, Kai Toi AvKoL Moe p’ EdovTat. 


ws meAt TOL YAUKU TOUTO Kara BpdxOa10 yévorro. 


§0 


Ipyxzt III (10). 


Battus, a lazy reaper, is reproached by Milon because 
he has let himself be spoiled for work by his lovesick 


~ 
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fancies; but Battus is too far gone, and can only apostro- 
phise his mistress in a silly serenade. Milon, as a set-off 
to this mawkish sentimentality, caps the effusion of Battus 


with some racy verses of the Reaper’s Song. 


’ EPLATINAI. 


MIAON. BATTO2. 


MI. ’Epyariva Bouaie, ti vov, Gupte, werden 
Berstt°; 
, 4 4 » # 9 4 4 @ a 
obre Tov Sypov ayew cpor diva, as Torplv ayes, 
008’ Gua Agoroueis TH TAaTioy, GAN’ vroNelxn, ° 
@ Poe Cd ~ a o 9 » 
worep dis woipvas, Tas TOY TOda KaKTOS eruvev. 
roids Tis, Cetdaie, TU y ex pow GuaTos econ, = § 
ds viv apxouevos Tas avaxos ouK ATOT Pwryers ; 
BA. Miatoy éWaucra, rérpas ardcoup’ ate- 
papves, 
ovdana Tot owéBa wobec Twa TibY aTeOVTEOY ; 
MI. ovdaua. ris 88 2000s trav exroOe épyarg 


avopt ; 

BA, ovdaya vv ovBa ro aypuyrvijoa 3: 
épwra; 10 

MI. pndé ye ovpBains yarerxov xopiw Kiva 
yevoat, 

BA, aAX’ eyed, 3 Mire, Epauar oxedov évdexa- 
Taios. 


MI. éx widw avrdcis diAov: eyw 0° exw vd’ adis 
8Eos. , 


BA. roryapro: xpo Ovpav®® ev axd oTopw 
doxada wayra. 
MI. tis d¢ tv Tay raidev Avpaiverat ; 
BA. a TloAvBora, 15 
£ xpav Gpdvrecot rap’ ‘Irroxicvi xox’ *” aidet, 
MI. evpe Geos Tov adiTpdv: Exes wadat ov exe 
Oumets. 
payrig Tot Tay wUKTa xpoikeirat cadapaia. 
BA. popacba mu’ Gpxn TU. tupros 8° ove avros 
6 ITdotros, 
GANG Kat wpporrioros “Epus. undev peya pvdev. 20 
MI. ov péya prbeimar TY povoy xaraBadXe Ta 
Agov, 
rai Tt KOpas dudicdy wedos auBarev: adtov ouTras 
épyati ‘Kal pay WpOTEepoy woKa pouaixos #oOa. 
BA, Moioar [cepides, cwvacioare Tov padivay Mot 
said: &w yap x’ ariicbe, Ocal, ada wavTa 
WOLTE, 25 
BouBixa yapieroa, Zvpay kadreovTi® tv 
wares, 
irxvav, GAcoKavorrov: eye de povos MeALXAwpor. 
cai TO Tov péAay évri, Kat ad yparra vaxwOos" 
GAN Euxas ev ros ctepavas ta wpara’s Ne- 
yovrat. 
d alt Tov kUrisov, 6 Avxos Tav alya dubxet, 30 
d yepavos TwpoTpoy' eye o ext rly memarnpat. 
aie por Is!*”, Sora Kpoiady roxa payti wxeracOat, 
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o 9 ~~ 
xpuoeot audorepoi x avexeiueba ra ‘Adpodira: 
9 4 8 
TwS avrws pev Exorra, Kai h podov, h TUye ado», 
oxiua & éyw cat xawas™ ex’ audorépoow 


auuKxAas. -35 
c e 9 0 

BouBixa yxapiero’, of pev modes aorpayadoi 
revs 10. 


d thwva d& Tpvxvos: Tov pay TPdwoY OK Exw eireiv, 
MI. Ff kadas™ auut wowv eAceA70n Bodxos 
aowdas: 
ws e Tay ideav Tas dppmovias éuerpnoey. 
@ Mot TH Werywvos, dv GdiBies avéeduaas. 40 
Oaca dn kai ravra Ta TH Ociw Avriépoa**: 

; Aduarep wohicapre, TroNUCTaxy, TOUTO TO Nao» 
evepyov 7” ely kai kapripov Ort padiora. 
ohiyyer’, auadrodera, Ta dpayymara, my wapiey Tre 
ely: oveivor avdpes, aTwAETO x” OFTOS 6 miaOds. 45 
és Bopény avenoy Tas kopOvos d Toa Vupuy 
n Cepupoy Brererw: miaiverat 6 oTaxuy OvTaS. 
girov adowvras pevyey™” +o werauBpwvov varvov- 
| éx kaNaas Gxupov TeACOa TyHudcde padiora. 

apxerOa 6 auwvras evyetpouévw xopvdaddA@, ‘ 50 
Kat Anyew evdovros: eAtwuoa de TO Kavpa: 
euros 6 TO Barpaxw, maides, Bios: ov peXedaiver 
Tov TO mlelv eyxeUvTa: Waperti yup aPOovoy avrg, 
KadXov, @ wimeAnTa Piraoyupe, Tov paxov Eew: 
an miTauns Tay Xeipa KaTarpiwy TO KUYmivoY, 55 
TaiTa xpn moyxOeivras ev adip avdpas aeidey)!?- 





rov d& Teov, Bouxaie, wpéewe: Acunpoy Epwra 
pvicdev™® +E parpi cat’ edvay cpOpeoicg. 


Ipytzi IV (15). - 


The scene is laid in Alexandria, in the time of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. Gorgo visits her friend Praxinoe, and they 
then set out to push their way through the crowd and see 
the splendours of the festival of Adonis, which Arsinoe, 
wife and sister of Ptolemy, was keeping in great pomp. 
What they hear and what they see must be read about in 
the poem. 

Rites commemorating the sad death of Adonis by the 
tusk of a boar were observed in many places, and the 
festival was kept up at least two days. At the suppli- 
cation of Aphrodite, Zeus had granted a short respite 


every year to Adonis, from the imprisonment of the 
| shades. His return was celebrated on the first day of 


the festival, which was kept with great and unmixed joy. 
The second day commemorated his return to the world 
below after the time of his sojourn on earth; and thus 
the festival ended in sorrow. 


SYPAKOSIAI H AAQNIAZOTZAI. 


Torpra. EYNOA. TPAXINOA, IPAY2. ZENOZ. 


ETEPO? ZENO2. YYNH AOIAOZ. 


TO. (At the door.) "Evdoi Tpakcvoa ; 

EY. Topyoi ida, ws xporg- évdoi. 

TIP. Oadu’, Sr Kat viv fvOes**- Spn*4 didpoy, 
Euvéa, avri: 


2 a EE 


arene, s a 


we] ee eS 


éuBare «ai rorixpavoy. 
To. 
TIP, xabliCev, 
TO. & ras ateuatw Wuyas: pedis Uupuy eodOyy, 
Tpakida, roAAG pay Sym, woAAwy de TeOpirrwy- 5 
Wavrg xpnwides, wavrg xAapnvdnpepoe avdpes 
do ddos Grpvros: TUS exarrépe Gum amroreis, 


exer xaAXtora, 


IIP. raté’ 6 wapapos rivos ex frxara yas 
€\aB evOwv** — 
iAeoy, ovK olxnoiv, Ores uy yelTroves dues })® 
adAadars, ror’ Epiv, POovepoy Kaxov, aiey ETaipos. 10 
TO. u4 Adve Troy Teov avdpa, ira, Alvera 
Tovavra, 

T® uikn® wapedvros. Spy, yivat, os oOopn** rv. 
Oupoe, Zoxvpiov, yAucepoy Téxos: ov eye: axdir, 
IP, aicOaverar ro Bpépos, vai trav rérvnay 

To. Kados amxdis, 
IIP. axis pav' trivos ta rpdav, (Aeyoues de 
apoay Ony 15 
wavra) virpoy cal ixos axo oxavas a'yopacdur, 
xyvOe®* depwy GAas apm, avnp Tpioxaidexarnyus, 
TO. xpos Taira y' exe, POdpos apyupie, 
AtoxXedas: 
éwradpaxpws kuvadas, Ypatay axoriAuara wnpay, 


wévre roxws E\aB éxOes, away prov, Epyov éx 


epy.- 20 
GAN’ 101, Teurexovoy Kai Tay wepovatpica AaCev. 





] 
d Bawes’®, 218 +5 BactXjos és adves Ilrorepate, 
Garouevan rov “Adwviy: axove Xpiwa xadov re 
rocneiy ray Baginuocay, 
IIP, ev OABip?® B\ Bia wavra. 
TO. dy ides, ov elwes xa idoica To TP Uy idovTt: 26 

iprew apa x’ etn, 
ITP, aepryois aiey copra. 

Evvoa, alpe ro vaya, cai és udoov, aiveOpurre, 

Os wad. al yadda wadaxis xprodovr: 4 Me 

xabevdey!)>, 

awed On, pepe Odoaor idwp. Sdaros =perepoy dei: 

4 de ouaua pepe, dds Sues. uh wound, awxAnore, 30 
1 éyxet Ubwp- dvorave, Ti wev To XiTemov dpdeis ; 

ravoat’ Owoia Oeois édoxe:, To:avra, vevempat, 

a udgE ras peyddas xq Adpvaxos ; dee ép avray. 

LO. Ipakiweéa, para ro: ro KaTarTuyes éumrepd- 
yaLa, 

rwro wpewe. A€ye pol, xdcow xaTéBa Tor ag’ 
| iore ; 35 

ITP. wy uvarns, Dopo: xd¢ov apyupiv xaBapa 
myay 

| § duo rots 0” épryors at ray \puyay wroreOnxa, 

TO, adda cara yvduav axéBa rot. 

ITP. vai, KaXoy elres. 
TreuTexovov épe pot, at Tav OoAlay xara KOO MOV 
exgiBes, ove ato 4 zy, réxvoy: Lopnw, daxver 

twos ! 40 
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es, Fe 
Sdxpue doa” eBeders” xwrov d° ov dei Tu yevér Oa, I'P. 


éprwpes. Ppvyia, roy puxxoy waiade®* AaBoica: 
b a3 » , a 9 , 9 ? x 2 
Tay KUv gow KaXecov’ Tay avAciay GTOKAGCOV.——~ 
(They leave the house.) 


ry 4 “~ ~ 
& Oeot, Ooaos OxAos* Tes Kat WOKA TOUTO Wepaca 


? # 
Xpn TO Kaxoy ; MUpMaKes avapOuot Kai GueTpo. 48 ¢ 


: a é 
woArda Tot, © LlroAcuate, remot 


yrat KaAa Eprya, 

cf & ev GOavarors 6 Texdv. ovdels Kaxoepyos 

Sadeirar Tov tdvra, wapéprev Aiyurnioti: 

ofa xpi ef axaras xexporapevot avépes Exacdor, 

GAAdAOtS GuaAOl, KaKa Tal'yuta, wavrTes €ACtOlL. =O 

adiora Topyoi, ti yevaueda ; Toi FTOAEMIOTAl 

‘ero. Ta Baoirjos.—avep Hire, wy he WATHON.— 

6p00s avéora o rippos: 13 ws ayptos” xuvoNapons 

Euvoa, ov pevty; diaxpyoetras Tov ayorTa. 

wvabny meyarws, Ort Mot +o Bpéedos ever evdoi. §5 
TO. @apce, Ti paéwoa- cat oy yeyevnuel Ore 

oQev- 

roi 6 éBav es Xwpay. 

TIP. 


Uy 0 
tarov kat Tov \yuypoy oi Tauahiora dedoixw't* 


xavTa ouvayelpomat 7dn. 


cx waidds. erevdwpes’ SxAos Torus Guy ewippel, 
(They meet an old woman.) 


IY. 
To. 


euuapes ; 


4 
éyuv, @ TEKVG, - 





wapeOar 3 
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és Tpolav repupevor fvOov 'Axaroi, 


: 
mdXiocra waidwy, weipa Ony wavra Tedeirat. 


(Old woman passes on.) 
lO. xpnopues d rperBiris arexeto Ocoxi~aca. 
TIP. wavra yuvaixes toavri, cai ws Leds aryarye6” 


*Hopap. 


. FO. Oaea, Wpakwea, rept ras Oipas™ Sacos 


SutAos. 65 
TIP. Oeowréoros, Topyoi. dos ray xépa more AaBe 
Kal TU, 


Ewoa, Evruyidos: xdrex’ aura, an Tv wAavabns. 


| para au eirévOcopes: ampié éxev, Kuda, dua’. 


é pot detAaia, dixa uev To Ocpiotpiov Fon 

icxiotat, Dopyoi. rort@ Aros, ef re yévoro 

edainwy, © “vOpwre, puvdacceo TwUTEXOVOY peEV. 
SE. ov ex’ euiy pév: Guws de puvdrakopuat. 


TIP. 


40 


a0poos dx)os- 


F bevy’ 118 20 woormep ves. 


=E. Oapoet, yuvat: ev Kad@ eines), 
IIP. xeis Spas, xnrera, pid’ avdpar, ev cadg eins, 


dupe WepieredAdwy. xpnoT@ kpxrippovos avdpos. 75 


giBerar®? Evvda dum: ay’, d decda rv, BiaCev. 
dttor: evdot wacra, 6 Tay vuov x’ amox\géas. 


TO. e& atdGs, & marep ; 6 &. 


(They enter the hall.) 


0. Upagéwea, aoray’ dde- ra roixiha mpa- 
Tov! aOpneoy, 


FOURTH GREEK READER. P 


_—— 


Aewra Kai ws xapievra: Dewy wepovapata paceis. 
UP. xérv’ ‘A@avala: woiai of éxovacay 
pron, 80 
woiot Cworypaot raxpiBéa ypaumar’ éypavay ; 
doy Exum’ toraxavrt, cal as frue évduveuvTt. 
éurpuy’, ovr évutparra. wodoy Tt xpi wvOperos. 
atros 3° os Oanros ex’ apyupéw KaTaKElTal 
K\Icua, wparov tovdov aad xpotapwy xataBah- 
Aw, 85 
& tpipidurros "Adonis, $ xq “Axépovrs pircirat. 
SE, wratcacd’, 3 dioravot, avavura xwrTidAowas 
Tpuyoves: exxvaroevvrt wrareardoicat aravra, 
TO. ua, rdbev wvOpwros; Ti de viv, ef xeoridas 
eimes ; 
macdmevos exiracce: Lupaxociats emiragces; 90 
cos eidiis Kat TOVTO, Kopiv@rae eiucs Gvwber, 
as xai 6 Bedrepopav: LleXorovvactori AaAeupes: 
Awpiaser & terri, doxw, Tots Awpiéerct. _ 
TIP. un on, Mediriodes, Os amov Kaprepes ein, 
adav evds: OK GAEyo, 1 HOE keveay GToMaENS. 98 
TO. ciyn*4 TI pakioa- pedret Tov Adwuy acidey 
& ras ’Apyetas Ovyarnp monvidspis odes, 
aris kat Larepxiv Tov idAeuov apiorevee: 
Pbeyteirat rt, cad olda, Kadoy* diaOpurrerat ids. 
TY. Sorow, & Toryds re cat 'Tdadiov efx 


Aacas, 100 


aixewdy 7 "Epuxa, xpvog waicdoc’ ‘A dpodira, 





‘4 
eiov To Tov ‘Adwuy ax’ aevaw "A xeporros 
a g 

py dvedexare wadaxal rodas ayayoy *Qoar. 

‘ a 

Bapdiora: paxdpwv "Qpa pirat, GAAG roGevat 

0 “~ 3 

épyovrat, wavrerot Bporois aici Tt époivat. 
Kurpt Atwvaia, rv nev abavaray aro Ovaras, 
avOpwrwy ws niO0s, eroinoas Bepevixay, 
exBpociay es oriiOos arorrataca yuvaixds- 

a de , o 4 U 

rv de xapiCoueva, wodvevume cal woAuvae, 
é Bepentxeia Ovyarnp, ‘Edéva eixvia, 
‘Apowoa wavrecot KaXois ateradXre Aso, 

4 4 % 4 a @# a # é 
rap ev OTwpA KeiTal, Goa dpvos axpa Péporr, 
sy 9 , YL oa 
rap 0 axaAoi Karat, weduAaypmevor ev Tadapioxors 
® , > Ld oc a v4 * 9 0 
epyupeois, Lupiw de uvpw xpvcet’ adkaBacrpa: 
“sar. 6 ¢’ ef a * «4 9 rd 
adara 0 ogra yuvaixes ert rAGBave roveovrat, 135 
dvfea mioryorrat NevKe wavroia wadevpw- 
, 9 4 “a 
sora T ax0 yAuKepo meAiTOS, TA T Ev HypH craig, 
rayT QUT Kerenva Kai épwera TQde wdpertt. 
4 4 tA Ps ; 
yrwpai de oxiddes, uaraxe BplOorca avybe, 
dduavO’- of dé re Kopor ureprwravrat Epwres, 120 
) 9 é on 9 ~ 9 4 de 
elo andondnes aeLouevay ext dévdpev 
TUTWVTAL Wrepvywy wetpwpevor BCov ax’ GCw. 
e eBevos, @ Xpuvcos, @ ex AeuKO ehedavros 
siera, oivoxsov Kpovida Ait waida eporres, 
, oe 0 ” , @ 

soppupeot de TANNTES AvwpuadaKWTEpot UEVE. 
é MiAaros épei, xa Tav Dauiav xaraBooxwy- 
“crpwrat kriva re Adwnd rp Kado dua. 
ray wev Kumpis xe, rav o° 6 podoraxus “Adwns, 
P 2 


105 


IIo 


125 


a a aan me ms 


oxtwxawexerns h evveaxa dey’ 6 yauBpos. 

ov xevrel TO diday’: Eri of Tepi XeiAea Wuppa. 130 

viv wey Kuwpis xoura Tov avras xatperw avdpa. 

awbev 3 dupes viv Gua dpocw abpoa e&w 

Oiceumes WOTt KuaT ex aidvi FTVOVTA’ 

AVcagas be Komay, Kal ext odupa KoATov aveirai, 

ornberr pawopuevors, Avryupas apkevmel’ aodas. 135 

épras, & Did’ Adon, cat evOade xeis Ax€povru 

nuOewv, &s pavti, povwraros: ovr’ Ayapeuvey 

tour éxaQ’, ovr’ Alas 6 ueyas Bapuudnos npws, 

ov0"* Exrwp ‘ExaBas 6 yepairaros eixatt raider, 

ov IlatpoxXjjs, od Tlvppos awe Tpoias exaved- 
Owy, 140 

ov’, of Ere xporepor, Aarida, ai Aeuxadiwves, 

ov TeXornidda re xat Apyeos axpa Tedacya. 

tAaGe viv, Dir’ “Adwn, cai eg véewr’ evOuuyoacs. 

kat viv 9vOes, Adwn, cai, ocx’ adixn, piros nkeis. 

TO. Ilpakiwea, +o ypaua codwrepov a Oy- 

Aaa. 145 

oABia, deca toati, mavoABia, ws yAuKU hovel. 

apa Suws x’ eis olkov: avdpioros Aroxdeidas. 


xwvnp dos amrav wevavre®® de ynde rotevOns. 


xaipe, “Adwy’ ayarare, Kai és xaipovras adixev. 





G74 Wit o @SEris aro VIN aAUUVUNIS, 
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BION. 
ENITASIOZS AAQNIAOS. 


AidGw rov"Adwnuv: axddero xaros “Adone. 
wXero xados “Adwvts, emaraCovow.” Epwres. 
MNKeT’ wopdupeois evi dupes, Kurpi, cabevde: 
éypeo dethaia xvavoorone, Kal wdatayncoy 
ornQea, Kai Neve wGcw: amwAeTO Kados “Adwus. 5 
AidGw rov “Adwny- erataCovow ” Kpwres. 
xeirat Kados “Adwrs éx’ wpect, Mnpov dddvrt 
hex Nevcov dddvri TuTels, Kat Kuz piv any 
hewrov amowvyev: ro dé of uédav efBerat alua 
Xloveas Kara capKds: br’ oppvor 8’ Supara vapKh, 10 
kai TO Podov hevye: TH xeireos: aul de THv~ 
Ovacket kai To Pidaua, TO uHToTE Kurpis avoice. 
Kiwpedt mev ro idrapa cai ov Cdovros apecxet, 
add’ ovx oldev “Adwuis & viv Ovdexorr’ epidracer. 
Aialw rov*Adanv- éxaaCovew "Epwres. 15 
dyptov, Ayprov Edxos Exet Kara pnpov “Adwnts- 
ueiCov Oo a Ku6épaa hépe woTixapdtov EAxos. 
davov mev rept raida diror xuves wpvovTat. 
rat Nuuqbat xAalovery ‘Opaades. a & ‘A dpodira, 
lucaneva ®oxauidas, ava sounds GAaAnTat 20 
sevOadea, vyracrros, aoavdaXos: ai de Bator vey 
épyouévay xeipovti, kat fepoy alua dpérovrat: 
ofv dé kwxvouca ot’ ayKea paxpa operat, 
‘Accvptoy Bodwoa woot, kat waida xadevca. 
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angi de vv uéAav elua rap ducadov aiwpeiro, 25 
ornOea 3d ex xeipav oiwiccero, oi 3 vrouacol, 
Xoveot TO waporbev, “Adwn mropduporro. 

Al at rav Ku€epeay, éxardCovow ” Epwres. 
were Tov Kadav Gvépa, cuvwAerev fepor eldos. 
Kirpidt wev xadov efdos, Gre CwerxevAdwrvis, 30 
carOave 3 ad poppa ow Addudt: Kiwpidos. At ai 
t rov Ader 


Kal worapot kAaiovrs Ta wevOea Tas Adpodiras, 


ad U ’ Qe , 
wpea ravra Neyorri, kat ai dpves. 


cat wayai tov Adwuy ev wpere daxpvorTe, 

avOea d e& ddvvas epvOaiverar: a de KuOjpa 35 

wavras ava kvapws, ava wav varos oixTpoy deider. 
Ail at ray Kv6épeay, amwwAero xados Adewnvts. 

 axw 0’ avreBoacey, arwAeTo Kados “Adwnts. 

Kuxpidos aivov Epwra tis ovx exNavoev av; at ai. 


ws idev, ws evonoey Aduvidos aoxerov Edxos, 40 


ws toe doivov alua pmapatvomerep Tept unpw, 

0 % Ud t M a “A 3 
waxeas aureracaca, xiwpero, Meivov “Adwn, 
WvoroTpe peivoyv Adwnt, raworartoy ws oe Kixele, 
@ 4 4 Xr ? 
ws Te WepiMTUEW, Kal xeirea xeireor mikw. 
éypco TuTOov"A dwn, TO d av riuaroy me Hidacov: 48 
soccouroy we pidacoy, Srov Coe TO pidapa, 
» % a ~ 9 » A 4 9 e A a 
dxpis amo \uxiis és €uov oroua Keis enor rap 
wvevpa Teov pevon, TO dé wed YAuKY hidT pov auedr£e, 
éx da xi Tov Epwra’ piraua de TovTo duAdke, 
e » 8 . , 8 ’ , ° 
es avrov Tov “Adwuw- éwrei ov pe, dUcpope, det 

ryets, 50 
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pevyes paxpov, “Adwm, cai Epxear eis ‘Ayéporra 
cai oTvyvoy BaciXija Kat ayprov: d de Tadawa 
0 4 a 9 4 a 9 r é v4 
(wu, Kat eos eupi, cai ov divauai ce dioKerv. 
Lau Bave, Tlepvedova, rov éuov woow: éoci yap avra 
woAAOv ened kpécowy: TO de wav Kadov és ot Ka- 
Tappel. 55 
eiui 0 eyed ravarotpos, Exw 3 axdperrov aviay, 
cai kAaiw rov “Adwny, & wot Gave, cat cerdBnuas. 
Ovarxess, & tprrdOare: xdO0s dé por ws Svap Exrn. 
yipa 0 a KuOépea, xevot 3 ava doar’ "Epwres. 
- & é @ a ww go a 4 
got 0 Gua Keoros OAwde: Ti yap ToAunpe Kuva- 
yeis ; 60 
caX0s €OY TOTTOUTOY Euvao Onpot radaley ; 
"Qe crodiparo Kirpis: éxaraQoverww "Epwres, 
at at rav KuOépeav, axwAero cados “Adams. 
daxpvov & Iladia réccov xéa, dacov “Adanis 
alua xéet- Ta de Taxra Tor! xOovi yiyverat avOn. 65 
e8 e ‘ 8 c 4 9 , 
alua podov tixre, Ta dé daxpva tay avenevar. 
AiaGw rov “Adwny: amdAero cards “Adwons. 
a | a a ®° ¢@ lf o 
uncer évt dpunoics Tov avépa wipeo, Kurpr. 
ox ayaba oriBas eoriv ‘Adavidh, gpudXas epyua: 
Mec pov Exot, KuOépeca, To cov Tdde vexpos Adwyis. 70 
kai vexus @v KaNds éori, Kados vexus, ola kaGevdwy. 
Barre dé uv crepavors: cai GvOeor Bavra ov avra, 
e a ’ ,w in eA 
ws Tivos TeOvaxe, Kai avOea wayt’ euapayOn. 
¢€ a , a 9 ° @ a a 
patve dé uy Kadoiow areas, paive nupoice. 
o\AVe Owe ipa wavTa: TO cov pupoy wrer’ “Adwuis. 75 





xéxherar dBpos “Adwns ev cmace wopupeotow: 
aui dé py calovres avacrevayovcty ”Epwres, 
' xetpapevoe xairas ew “Adwudi: xe pev oloros, 
ds & ext rokov EBaw’, bs 3 evwrepov Ake aperpar-’ 
Xe wer EXuce wédirov "Adwndos: of de A€Byt: —80 
Xpueetiy hopéorow Udwp: 6 de unpia Aovet* 
os D Oribev rrepiyerow avapuxet tov Adwvy. 

Avrav rav Ku6épetav éxaraQoucw * Epwres. 
éo Bere Napraca xacav ext prrais “Ypevacos, 
kal oredos éLexéaoce yaundov. ou ere d “Ypnay, 85 
‘Yuay ovx &’ dedduevov méAos aderat, at al, 
at at? xai Tov “Adwuy ért wréov, 7‘ Ypevacoy 
ai Xaprres xalovri, Tov viea TH Kiwpao, 
aero xados “Adwnis, év aNAVANo A€yourat: 
avrat J ofv Aeyovre wodv wAEov, 4 TY Audva. go 
xat Moieat rov “Adwry avaxrcoow Adwvey, 
kai piv ewaetdoicw 6 de odiow ovK ewaxover: 
ov pay ovx eOere, Kaipa dé viv ove amrodver. 

Aiye youv, KuOepea, TO THEpoy Ir xXEO KOMMaY: 
dei ae wadw xAavoa, warw eis Eros GAAO du- 

kpucat. . 95 


MOSCHUS. 
EMMITA®SIOS BIQNOS, 


At\uwa mot orovaxeire vara, cat Adprov vdwp, 


a € 4 ’ 
cat worapot KAalorre Tov (mepoevTa Biwva, 





nv dura por pupecOe, Kai GXoea viv yoaorbe: 
abea viv oruyvoicw axonvelorre Kopin Bots. 
wy poda howircerOe ra wévOrua, vov aveudvay 5 
ww vaxwOe Adve Ta oa Ypdumara, Kai wréov al at 
MauBave wois werdXo1wt Kados TéeOvaxe pedixrds. 
Apxere ZueXixai To wévGeos, dpxere Moica. 
adoves, ai wuxivoiow ddupduevat ror! purXors, 
riuags Tois Lixedois ayyeiAare ras ApeBoicas, 10 
irri Biv réOvaxev 6 Bwxddos, Err civ atre 
cal TO “eAOS TEOvaxe, Kal wrETO Awpis aoa. 
"Apxere Lixedixal Ta wevOeos, Gpyere Moica:. 
Lrpvudvios puperOe wap Udaow atdwa xixvot, 


aa Yoepois cTouarecat meNodere TéevOimov wday, 15 


day YneTEepars Wore yxetdect Yipuv dedey, 

drate 3 ad xipats Oiaypion, erate rarais 

Birroviacs Niudataw, arddero Awpros ’Opders. 
"Apxere ZixeAcat 73 wévOeos, apxere Moicar. 

nivos O Taig ayéXaiow épacnios ovk Eri pedwe, 20 

ex €r épnuaiacaw vo dpvoty jpuevos aeet: 

ara rapa ITdourii’ uédos NaOaiov celder. 

spea 0° coriv ddwva, cai ai Boes, ai wort Tavpos 

slarddmevat, yodortt, cal ovx éOéXovre véucr Gat. 
“ApxeTe ZixeAtxat TH révOcos, apxere Moica. 25 

eo, Biwy, &xXavere Taxuv udpov avros ’AwédAXwy, 


ai Latupor uvpovto, MeXayxAavol Te IIpinwoe- 


gai [laves crovaxetyr: +o ody pedo: at te Kad’ 


vAay 
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Kpavides wdipayro, nai Udara saxpua yerTo. 
"Axw 3° ev wérpnow oduperat, ETT TONS, jo 
xoux &rt piyseirar Ta oa xethea, oP & ex odcbpy 
dévdpea xaprov Epivpe, ri 8 dvOea xavr’ enapavOy. 
padwy oux Eppevce xaXov yAaryos, ov pers ois Brov, 
xatOave 0 € 3, Avrev + ovxers yap det 
e 3’ éy xnpw, Avmevpevoy’ OUKETE YAP el; 
Te péedtTos Te o@ TeOvaKOTOS, G\Xo TpvyacGa. 38 
"Apxere LineAcat Tw wevOeos, apxere Moica. 
ob récov eivaNiatot wap’ Goat MUpaTO deuy, 
9@S 4 > # 9 4 rv 9 o a 
otd: tTécov woK’ Gacey evi KoTEAIT LY ANOw), 
ot ld e 7) we 4 x 3 4 
ovde Tocov Opnvycev av wpea paxpa XeAL0wy, 
*Arxudvos 8° ob Téacov ex GAyeow taxe Kryii—- 40 
vse Tdcov yAauKois evt Kypact Knpuros déev, 
9 ? +] é 7] ) ” id 4 "A - 
ov tTécov ‘Idaioot ev ayxert Taida TOY LLous, 
iwrapevos Tept Tapa, KivupaTo Méprovos dpvis, 
Saaov aropOrnevoro catwdupavTo Biwvos. 
“Apyxere Lixedixai TH wevbeos, apxere Moicat. 45 
9 s ~ ’ C4 @ an 4 
adovides, waral Te XeAtdoves, as TOK ETEpTEY, 
ds Nadéew edidacxe, caberdouevat roti mpeuvors, 
aytiov GAAdAatotw exexvov? ai 3” iaretbuwvevy 
dpviBes. AuweiaGe, wererades, GANG Kal Upers. 
“Apxere Dicetucal 7H wévOeos, Gpxere Moicas. 50 
ris wore og oupryy: pert£erat, & TpiwoOate ; 
¢ 929 A a id a td ] e 
ris 8 ext cois xadapots Onoet aroma; Tis Opacvs 


OUTS 3 


7? ‘ ’ 2 8 aN . 8 8 @ 
eiaeTt yup vetlel TA OG xelAea, Kal TO TOV aoOya, 
9 8 » 9? ’ bd ? é » 9 Ud 
axe 8’ év dovaxerot Teas emiBooxer’ aordas. 
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Navi pepe ro wédcypa: ray’ dv xaxeivos épet 
petoa 55 

70 OTOMA detmaivot, Ly devrepa ceio pepyrat. 
“Apxere LixeAtkal TH wrevOeos, apxere Moioat. 

dale ba T'addreta ro cov péXos, dv ror’ erepres, 

exdomevay mera ceo wap’ aiovero: Oadaccas. 

Ww yap troy Kuicdwmt periodeo: Tov uey edhevyey 60 

dxada Tadaraa: ce 3° adiov ZBXerev Dude: 

xal voy Nacapeva Te KUparos ev Vaudboier 

exder’ epnuatact, Boas 3’ ért weio Soxevet. 
"Apxere Lixedtxal ro wévOcos, apxere Moioa. 

rdvra To, @ Bwra, EvyxdrOave dwpa ra Moca, 65 

sapQevixay epoevra didauara, Xeihea waidwy- 
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NOTES. 


SELECTION FROM HOMER. 


a 4 id a a 
kat ce, Biwy, reurpel trois wperw. ci dé Ti Kno 


aupicdwy duvauay, wapa IT\ourei Kairos cecdor, 


ILIAD, § I. 


Line 1. xuvds.. €ddgoo, The dog is the symbol of 
shamelessness, and the deer of timidity, j 

l. 4. TérAnKas Oupo, ‘thou hast never had the courage 
in thy heart.’ The ambuscade was often as dangerous a 
service as leading a forlorn hope. In II. 13. 277 we read 
of ‘the ambuscade when men’s valour is best seen, in 
which the coward and the hero show themselves,’ 19 8€ 
.. vat, ‘for it seems to thee to be death.’ 8¢€ often gives 
the reason, like yap in later Greek. 

l. 5. 4 mwodd, with bitter irony, ‘ verily it is far better to 
rob of his prizes [him] who speaks counter to thee.’ The 
object to droapeto Oa is the antecedent to és ms, but it is not 
expressed. We may supply roirov, as the verb commonly 
ukes a double accusative. Cp. Il. 1. 182 as &y’ adaipeira 
Xpuonida oi8os, See below on |. 12. The form dmo- 
apiOa: is possible because aipeiv had originally an initial 
digamma or F. 

|. 7. SypoBdpos Baowdteds, ‘prince that dost devour the 
people, since thou art lord over worthless men.’ Baowreds 
should be taken as an exclamatory nominative. In Il. 22. 
86 an address to Hector begins with the nominative 
exéthuos and not oxérdee. 

|. 8. 4 yap &, ‘for [else] thou wouldest now.’ 

l. 9. GAN’ Ex Tor épéw, ‘but I will speak out.’ In later 
Greek we should write ¢epéw, the preposition being sepa- 
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rated from the verb by the enclitic. This separation is L 19. Bobs, ‘within thee.’ 


called ryjors, ‘a cutting.’ But we should only speak of 
tmesis when there is good reason to believe that a com- 
pound verb is thus really split into its component parts 
again. In Homeric Greek the preposition has much of 
the force of an adverb, and as such is only an addition to 
the verb. So here, ‘I will speak ou, and will swear a 
mighty oath desides’ (éni). 

lL. ro. Asa knight would swear upon the cross of his 
sword-hilt, so a Greek hero in the assembly swears by his 
official staff, which the herald put in his hand as he rose 
to speak. 

rd pévy. Here, as often in Homer, we have the de- 
monstrative pronoun as the equivalent of the relative, and 
as such we may treat it in translation. At the same time 
it should be remembered that it keeps the demonstratival 
force still, and in the simple syntax of early poetry it 
really begins a new short sentence, instead of connecting 
the next clause with the one preceding. A sentence such 
as this—‘I come from the king who gave the commands 
which I bring to you’—can equally well be represented 
by three shorter ones—‘I come from the king. He gave 
the commands. I bring ¢hem to you.’ 

l. rx. éwet 8). . K€Xowwev, ‘ when once it has left the stump 
(from which it was cut) on the mountains.’ 

l 12. wept... dee, ‘for the blade has stripped it all 
round. é is the immediate object of fAepe, U\Xa cal 
ddowdv the more remote. See above on |. 6 and Curt 
§ 402. 

l. 14. Sexaowédor, in apposition with ules, ‘ dispensers of 
justice who protect laws on behalf of Zeus.’ 

1. 15. «pds, with genitive, meaning ‘in the name of,’ or 
‘commissioned by,’ Curt. § 467 B. 

1. 16. 4 wor. Here begin the words of the oath. 





1. 20. 8 7’, ‘in that.’ Not és, which does not elide the 
final «, but é re, the enclitic re being a frequente Epic ad- 
dition to adjectives and pronouns. Lat. guod quidem. 


§ 2. 


1. 3. guy, ‘shape,’ from ¢ierba:, ‘to grow.’ 

iL 4. wal pa... dewey. Join sporeemé pe pibor, The 
pronoun is the direct object of the verb, and pido» the 
accusative of the ‘ internal object,’ Curt. § 4oo. 

‘1. 7. Gevretpdbaras, from érirpéwew, 

1 8. §5ves. Here ovrinus is used with genitive of the 
person: the common construction is with accusative of 
the thing and genitive of the person, as dred rior ovnévas. 

Lg. eet is governed solely by xpdera, for édcalpa takes 
an accusative. So in Virgil, ‘nec velerum memint lactorve 
malorum, Aen. 11. 280. 

1. 10, xapnxopsevres should probably be divided into 
two words, xdpy xopdwvres, (xopde), ‘wearing long hair on 
their heads.’ It was a distinguishing epithet of ‘Ayal. 
Certain other peoples wore their hair long behind only, 
and were called Swibev xopdevres. 

lL 12. odx én dpdLovrar dudics, ‘are no longer divided in 
counsel,’ lit. no longer think at variance. dyu¢ie, meaning 
‘on both sides,’ naturally gives the notion of separation 
and difference. 


. L 14. €bfjwras, from ép-drrew. 


L 15. ee, ‘hold it fast.’ 
]. 16. dwowrdpevos, from dwro-wéreoOa:, and aor. dw- 


1. 18. 4 Odusg dori, ‘which is right” Instead of 8 Oéuss 
teri, the relative is assimilated to the gender of @éus, as 
in Lat. ‘Hoc opus, 4:c labor est.’ 

FOURTH GREEK READER. Q 


a 


he 


Vara evw es arwe 


1. 20. dpytiew, used with the force of an imperative. 
‘Do ye keep them back.’ 


§ 3. 


Li. oh, an adverb of uncertain derivation, equivalent 
in meaning to és. 

L 2. wévrow "Ixapioo is in apposition with Gaddcons, but 
it also narrows the general statement to a special illustra- 
tion. The Icarian sea is that part of the Aegean that lies 
off the south-west coast of Asia Minor. According to 
the old story, its name commemorates the fate of Icarus, 
who tried to cross the sea on wings. 

l. 3. Gpope, here transitive, is from dpruys, 

éwatfas, ‘having burst upon it;’ éx-aicow. 

L 4. uxhoyp. The simile opens, as often in Homer, 
with the conjunctive mood, as denoting a possible occur- 
rence, rather than describing an actual one. But as soon 
as the poet begins the description, the picture presents 
itself to him-as a real fact, and he passes to the indicative 
mood in éwi +’ nuves =‘ and it (sc. Ajsov) bows thereto.’ 

1. 7. woSdy 8, ‘and from beneath their feet the dust 
uprising hung.’ 

l, 10. edpot, connected with dpieoe, are trenches dug 
in the beach, through which the ships are hauled up from 
the sea and down again. 

L x1. 6wd 8. . . mew, ‘from beneath they withdrew the 
stays of the ships.’ 
ship in position, like our ‘ dog-shores.’ 


§ 4. 


l. 1. dwt xpdvor, ‘for awhile.’ Saépev, from aor. day, 
besides which only aaygopas and 8é8aa are found. 
la. 4...%e This accentuation follows the rule laid 


dppatra are blocks which keep the 


{ 
j : 
+ down by grammarians to be observed where the adverb 
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occurs in a double question. 

L 3. 1é8e, i.e. the circumstance about to be narrated. 

L, 4. ob 8 pi) = ‘ mist guos.’ In uijpes Oavdroo there is an 
impersonation of the ‘powers of death.’ dBay ¢dpoveas, 
‘have sped away with.’ 

L § xOLd re nal wperfa, lit. ‘yesterday and the day 
before yesterday ;’ a phrase used to denote something 
that happened, as we say, ‘the other day.’ The portent 
had been seen nine years before, but it was fresh in the 
memory still. Some editions remove the full stop from 
¢épovras and insert it after spé{a, making the adverbs 
qualify *Bay pépovew. | 

1. 7. hpets Be... EpSoney, ‘and when we were sacri- 
fcing.’ The force of the ére still continues. redndooas, 
(reAjecs), is rather ‘effectual,’ than ‘perfect:’ sacrifices | 
that bring their answer (réAos), 

L 10, év@ épdyny, ‘thereupon appeared.’ 6a resumes 
the words x6{d r. «. wp. after the parenthesis. 

Sapowds, ‘all blood-red over his back.’ da is the 
same as dd, ‘thoroughly,’ as in 8d-cxos. A commoner 
form of the prefix is (a, from sounding the « in &d like /. 
Cp. {d-noros, (u-Oeos. 

l. 12. Bwpot, ‘having dashed forth from under the 
altar.’ 
|. 13. wiwea tdeva, translate ‘callow brood.’ The words 
chosen are more appropriate to a mother and her children, 
than to a bird. Cp. 4 réxe réeva, ‘who had reared the 
nestlings.’ 

lL 16. Join dheavd rerpeySras, (rpife), ‘twittering 
piteously.” The ordinary form would be rerpeydéras. 

1. 18. dehiEdpevos, ‘after he had coiled himself.’ This 
describes him making ready for the spring with which he 
darted at the mother-bird, ; 


— dud-cayutey, (Idxe), ‘as she was crying about them.’ 

l. 19. Join xara .. . dpaye. 

]. 20.. dpt-Lydov = dplaydov, ‘a wonder for all to see,’ 
3g wep Ehyver=fue Gtorte, sup. rx. It has been remarked 
that the existence of fossil ammonites has probably sug- 
gested the stories of serpents turned to stone. 

1. 23. ds... dxarépBas, ‘when these frightful portents 
came in upon (interrupted) the sacrifices of the gods’ 
The apodosis is introduced by KdAyas 3¢. 

1. 25. ave, nom. plur. from adjective dvews, ‘dumb,’ 

1. 30. adfs, ‘there,’ ‘yonder.’ Calchas means Ilion, not 
Aulis. 

]. 32. ves, ‘thus:’ the demonstrative to és. 

L 33. dye. This word has so completely passed from 
a verbal to an adverbial force, that it is used without any 
distinction of number; and here is joined with pipserc. 

l. 34. alg 3 nev Deer, lit. ‘up to the point at which we 
may take, ie. till we take. 

l. 37. dwawhoavres agrees with “Apytio. The words 
from aug)... Axa» are parenthetical. 


l. 2. Tpwety, ‘was champion for the Trojans.’ 

L. 4. naxopu@pdva, (xopvocw), here=‘ tipped.’ 

1. 8. wpowdpowWer dpidou, sc. a8 spdyayos. PiBdyra, an 
irregular participle from AAde, some write SiSéera = 
‘ making long strides.’ . 

1.9. The simile which begins with ds re his . makes 
its application to Menelaus in]. 13. ‘As a hon rejoices 


.. 80 did Menelaus rejoice.’ é dp in lL. 9 is the gnomic 
aorist, Cart. 494. Join dm-xipoas, ‘having lighted on 
a carcase. odpa is never used of a living thing in 
Homer. 
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Lax. péda ydp, ‘for greedily,’ etc. ydp explains sa- 
view; ‘he is so hungry that he eats ravenously, though 
dogs and hunters seek to drive him off.’ 

l. 14. @&ro ydp, ‘for he thought to take vengeance on.’ 
Some read ricac6a, the aor. being common enough after 
words of promise or expectation or the like, e. g. ravrqy 
roule rip wdhey weoeiy, 

l, £7. frep, accusative. See Curt. 404. 

1 19. tig te, See § 1.1.20. awlory. See above'l. 9. 
salvopgos must be joined with the verb, ‘starts back.’ 

Lax. pu. . wapeds, Curt. 402. 

- L 26. The ‘unlucky Paris,’ is only ‘noble in face.’ 

1, 26. al@ Sdedes, ‘would that thou never hadst been 
born, or that thou hadst died unwedded.’ dyovos ordinarily 
means ‘without children;’ but as Paris had none, the 
imprecation will have no force unless we take the word in 
the passive sense. ‘Even this I should prefer (see lexi- 
con, 8. Vv. BovAoyuas), and it would be far better thus, than 
that thou shouldest be a shame and an object of suspicion 
to others.’ GAdwv follows dwéyov, an adjective com- 
pounded of a preposition and a verbal stem, on the 
analogy of such constructions as éxlorpopos drbperen, 
padevos spooryyopos, depdrer «péorios. 

lL 30. @dvres . . éupevas, ‘inasmuch as they thought that 
the champion (mpdéyov) was a hero, because a noble form 
js thine’ (¢m=dweors). It seems as good as any other 
way, thus to make spdyo» the subject; others supply o¢ as 
subject and take the two nouns as in apposition, ‘that 
thou art a hero-champion.’ 

L 32. 4 tedo8e dey, ‘ Was it in guise like this ?’ 

1. 33- @piynpas, a metaplastic accusative from épinpos. 
See Curt. 175 and note. 

_ L 35. vvev, used broadly here to specify a relation by 
marriage. She was sister-in-law to Agamemnon, 
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1. 36. wipa, xdppa and carndeiny are not exactly in ap- 
position with yvraixa, but with the sentence. For it is not 
Helen that is the mingled triumph and shame, but the 
abduction of Helen. See note on § 30,1 12. xatndein, 
(xarnpijs), is said to be the shame that shows itself by 
downcast eyes: nara... dade. 

l. 39. yvoings x’, i.e. xe, ‘thou wouldest learn,’ apodosis 
to an unexpressed protasis, sc. ef 87 pelvecas. 

]. 40. od« Gy xpaiopy, ‘will be no help to thee.” The 
conjunctive (for which some editors have conjectured 
xpalepos) seems to express the confidence of Hector that 
the result would take place. The optative puyelys ex- 
presses a less certain fact that exists only as a hypothesis. 
So in Il. 11. 387 we have a... wespybelys, otc dy ru 
xpaloppes Bids. 

8apa "Appodimms are the beauty and charm he carries 
with him. 

L 42. SeBypoves, ‘too reverential,’ to lay hands on a 
prince. 

1. 43. Adivoy yitéva eywobas, ‘to don a stone coat,’ is 
a sort of euphemism for being stoned, being covered with 
a heap of stones. 
‘Pind. Nem, 2. 21. 


§ 6. 

l. 1. éodha, ‘he bared it,’ from its covering or case, 
which was called yepurds. réfov alyds, ‘a bow of wild- 
goat [horn].’ Material genitive, Curt. 408. 

1. 2. & is governed by BeBAyjne:, the participle ruheas 
serving as an adverbial addition=‘ with lucky aim. The 
common aor. in use from rvyxave is the and, érvyor. 

1. 3. Se8eypdvos, ‘having awaited its coming in a hiding 
place.’ He struck it in front just as it was leaving the rock, 
so that it fell backward on to the rock again. 





So yq ¢déccac6a=to be buried, 


1. 6. dontoas, ‘having worked them.’ This word de- 
scribes the process of clearing out and sawing the roots 
of the horns, ready for fitting them to the wooden centre 
of the bow. 

1. 7. xopévn, ‘tip.’ The string was a fixture at one end 
of the bow. At the other, a loop of string could be 
slipped over the golden tip when the bow was strung for 
use (rawvecerGa:). 

l. 9. oor (or ZoxeGor), an Epic 2 aor. from ge. 

L. 10. spl... pty. The former of the two is superfluous 
in English idiom, unless we might say, ‘lest they should 
rush upon him frst, defore Menelaus was hit.’ 

l, 13. This new arrow, never shot before and armed 
with feathers, is called Zppa d8urdev, a most uncertain ex- 
pression. The older commentators compared the word 
with dpeopa, and rendered ‘support’ or ‘stay’ of sorrows. 
Perhaps a8 éppara ynay are the ‘carriers’ or ‘holders’ of 


| ships, we may render here, ‘ carrier of sorrows.’ 


l. 14. wuxpds in its original sense of ‘sharp.’ Cp. seven, 
the pine-tree with its sharp leaves. Germ. Nadel-hols= 
‘needle-tree.’ 

1. 15. Avewyerdt, ‘born of the light,’ ‘son of the morning,’ 
from root Ave-, Lat. Jax. Cp. AvedSas, dudadvay. The old 
rendering, ‘Lycian-born,’ illustrates the common practice 
of inventing new myths to explain forgotten etymologies. 
The mention of Zeleia, a Lycian town, gives, however, 
some colour to the old translation of Auxyyers. 

l. 18. Zne 82, ‘and he drew it, having grasped together 
the nock and the string of ox-sinew; the string he brought 
close to his breast, and the iron arrow-tip to the bow.’ 
y\vpBes means the notch or notches in which the string 
fits. 

]. 20. nuxdorepds, proleptical predicate (Curt. 403), with 


Grave, ‘bent it into a round,’ 
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l. 22, ém-wréoOas, from émi-wéropas, The arrow is repre- 
sented as ‘having a desire to wing its way,’ like the spear 
(Il. rx, 574) that ‘was eager to glut itself with flesh,’ 
Acrasduevos ypods doas, 

}, 24. dye-deln, ‘Goddess of foray,’ who ‘ brings in the 
booty,’ dyew~elay, 

1. 26. récov, ‘only just so far,’ the distance being illus- 
trated by a movement of the hand, Sexrixés, i.e. ‘ with a 
gesture.’ 

L 27. Néfera:, aor. 1. conjunctive, from Aeye, root AEX. 

1. 28. (uvey, ‘she directed it where the golden buckles 
of the belt met (dvropa, Poet. form of dyrdw), and the 
cuirass encountered it with double thickness.’ The lworhp 
was a leathern girdle round the waist that kept the cuirass 
(Acpné) in its place. The @spng generally consisted of two 
curved plates of metal, one over the breast and one at the 
back, clasping under the arms with hooks. At the lower 
edge of the cuirass came a padded apron or flap of quilted 
linen or some soft material (uirpy); the (worjp spanned 
the waist just where the metal and the linen armour joined, 
at which place the cuirass could be said to have ‘a double 
thickness.’ 

1. 30. ér-éweoe, ‘ plunged into.’ 

1, 31. &d. Notice the lengthening of the vowel by 
emphasis in pronunciation. 

Af rato, from Aavvew. 

1. 34. 4 of whetorov gputo, ‘ which was the best defence for 
him,’ taking épuro absolutely, But as épve» can take an 
accusative of the thing ‘warded off,’ we might supply 
diordy from the foregoing sentence. épuro is from pvopas, 

Sanwpd, ‘onward and through.’ ‘It went on, even 
through this.’ 

1. 35. dwéypaye, ‘scratched the extreme surface of his 
flesh. Cp. the adv. éwtypdSéq». The word ypddew was 
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evidently not in regular use in Homer’s time for ‘ writing,’ 
which was but little practised, if indeed it had been in- 
vented. 

l. 37. tig ve. See on § 1. 1. 20. 

The staining of ivory was an oriental art; here repre- 
sented as the work of Maeonian or Carian women. 

L 38. waphtoy, ‘cheek-piece.’ 

lL 40. twwies, rather ‘charioteers’ than ‘horsemen.’ 
Cavalry is later than Homeric days. So below we find 
derqpr. 

41. dppérepoy, adverbial accusative, ‘in two ways;’ 
‘for a double purpose.’ 

lL 42. pudvOny, probably another form for plaréev, ie. 
udxOyoay. Other editors regard it as a shorter form ‘of 
the dual [¢]<a»6irqv, which is not impossible, though pypot 
js in the plural, for the notion of the two pnpoi would be 
eough to suggest the dual number of the verb. 

L 43. SwdvepOe, ‘below.’ This picturesque touch is 


@ quite in accordance with the simplicity of early literary 


composition. We should not think of making such an 
addition now, but in Homer we find trévep6e introduced 
w characterise wddes, yotva, etc.; and umephe, dpumepbe or 
abvrepOe to describe xepadn, Spyos, xeipes OF vasrow. 


§ 7. 
1. 4. See note on § 13. 1. 19. 


L 3. Join tadacippord wep, ‘how brave soever.’ 
L 6. wévry, ‘out in the mid sea it first rears itself.’ 


The enclitic re is here untranslatable; only we must 
@ wtice that it has no copulative force: so far as we can 


gtach a meaning to it, it seems, from its connection with 
te demonstrative rd, etc, to point to something well 
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known, or commonly occurring. Perhape with the con. 
versational force of ‘ you know.’ 

1. 7. dugi 82, ‘and arching over as it moves along, it 
towers aloft round the headlands, and sends the sea-spray 
spouting up.’ 

1. 9. xivwwro, from a pres. xivypa:, equivalent to xwone, 
The only actual point in the comparison is resemblance 
between the rapid sequence of the thronging waves, and 
the ranks of the Achaeans following each other fast. 

l. ro. wdd\eve 82, ‘and each of the captains cheered his 
own men.’ olow, from &% [és], ‘his,’ the possessive pro- 
noun. 

1. 14. elpdvos, from dws, éoow, elpas. 

l. 15. Tp&es. The sentence begins with a nominative, 
but in |, 18 the construction changes, so that the original 
subject has no verb. 

1. 16, dpedyspevar. Middle voice, ‘getting milked,’ 

L 19, dpdg...yipus, ‘not an identical language, nor one 
utterance.’ Ya, a dialectical variant for pia. See § 9.1. 31. 

1. 20. woddaAyro, This clause introduces the reasog 


for ¢u¢uscro. The multiplicity of languages came from the . 


various nationalities in the Trojan host. 


l. 21. rods pay, the Trojans; the other Gods who sup- | 


ported the Trojan cause were Apollo, Aphrodite, and 
Artemis. 

1. 24. With the description of “Eps, compare Virgil's 
picture of Fame: ‘Parva metu primo, mox sese atollit in 
auras, | ingrediturque solo, ef caput inter nubila condit, Aen. 
4. 176. 

1. 25. doripefe is the gnomic aorist. 

1. 26. o@w==the contending parties. dpotioy, ‘common’ 

l. 29. ovv p dBadow, ‘they dashed together their leatherg 
bucklers.’ 


. L 31. dedqvr’ GdAHAgo, ‘encountered one another, 
a” ae ah as Se ws a a ee 


HUM. 1b, §§ 7, &. 235 


éshqvro, @ syncopated aor, 2. med. from wedd{e, The 
actual form suggests a present wAjps. 

l. 32. olseyh, the ‘ shriek,’ belongs directly to ddAupéver, 
and ebyeA}, ‘the boast,’ or, ‘shout of triumph,’ to dAAvvrev. 

1. 34. yelpappor, ‘storm-swoln,’ a true epithet of moun- 
tain torrents. 
LL 35. proydynecay, (usywivas, dynos), ‘where the gorges 
meet.’ The dual cupBddderov shows that the picture is 
intended to represent /wo streams from opposite sides. 

Ll. 36. xolhns xapdSpns, ‘the deep-worn channel,’ that is 
satted (yapdocera) in the hill side by the violence of the 


@ torrent after storms. 


1. 37. éxhue, gnomic aorist. 
1. 38. ydvero. The final o is lengthened because lay) 
takes an initial digamma, fiayn. 


§ 8. 


J. 4. OfXapor=the ladies’ ‘bower ;’ 3épa, the men’s hall; — 
adj, the courtyard. When the plural ddpara, |. 1, is used, 
it includes all these departments of the house. 

1. 7. wdpove, ‘in front of him.’ 

8. The ring, wépxys, that ran round the spear, was a 
sort of ferule or collar to tighten the spear-head on the 
shaft. . 

I. 9. dwovra (eenceiliys in the compound dydqiéwew) = 
‘busied with,’ ‘ furbishing.’ 

]. 12. duduwédoun, the ‘attendants,’ to whom Helen 
was asSigning their tasks of needlework or spinning, re- 
present a subdivision of the 3yeal yuvaixes. 

L 14. Saspéne, ‘reckless man.’ The epithet can imply 
sny strange conduct, that seems as if it must be referred 
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to what we should call ‘possession.’ A man ‘ possessed’ 
is not himself; he is under the influence of an overmastern 
ing power (8aiper). ob nada, ‘not rightly hast thou let this 
bitterness sink into thine heart.’ Hector supposes, or pre- 
tends to suppose, that Paris must have some grudge against 
the Trojans, which keeps him from taking his place in the 
battle field. And he reminds him: ‘It is on thine account 
that this tumult and war is all ablaze round this city, 
Thou in truth wouldst quarrel with anyone else, whom thou 
mightest see skulking from the fight.’ 

1. 19. dva, ‘up!’ wupds, a local genitive, Curt. 425. 

l. 23. réover. We should expect a sentence introduced 
by dcop to follow: ‘It was not so much from spite that | 
was sitting idle, as ‘hat J wished.’ But the second sentence 
appears only as an adversative clause, ‘dué I wished.’ 

1. 24. mpotpawéoba, (rpéxey), ‘to give myself up to,’ 

1. 26. Join Sppycd pe. waparwoica, ‘having talked me 
over,’ So wap-avday is used, and similarly sap-ryopeis. 

por xal aire, ‘even to me myself’ 

1. 27. éwape(Beras dyBpas, ‘passes from man to man, 
i.e. comes to men alternately. 

1 28. 860. The conjunctive, almost with the force of 
the future indicative. It is probable that in this abrups 
form of sentence we see the origin of the use of the 
conjunctive in final sentences. The addition of dxus or 
&pa would transform this construction into the ordinary 
"one. Or we may use it to illustrate the close etymological 
connection of the conjunctive and the future indicative, 
which have some forms quite identical, as in the aor. 1, 
conjunctive. 

L 32. nuvés. See on § 1.1.1. dxpuodoons, ‘loathly,’ pro. 
perly that makes one shudder as with cold. 

L 33. Os oped pe otxerGas apopdpouca, “Would that a 
blast of wind had passed and carried me off with it!’ 
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L 36. dwéepoe, dwofpey and dwrodpone, are moods of an 
wr. 1, which some refer to @ppe (in a causative sense), 
whers to ¢pde (for dp8e), ‘to wash.’ No other forms of 
the verb are found. We should expect a» in the apodosis, 


g ‘the wave would have washed me down,’ but it may be 


sspposed that Helen looks upon the thing as already done. 

L 38. dwera, ‘thereon,’ ‘in that case;’ if the Gods have 
© ordained. 

L 39. 8: q8u, ‘who had some sense of the wrath and the 
gany reproaches of men.’ 

L 41. v§... dte, ‘wherefore I think that he surely will 
reap the fruit of it.’ 

l. 43. oa opdvag dugiBdBynxe. Curt. 402. 

L 44. elven’ dneto, ‘because of me, the shameless one, 
and because of the folly of Alexander’ (Paris). 

1. 46- Join olow éwt-Ojxe. 

L 48. 088¢, equivalent in force to od ydp. 

L 55- Swérpowos, ‘ returning.’ 


§ 9. 


L 2. Znards. The Scaean gates stood, as the name 
(eauds) implies, at the west side of the city. It was the 
main gate and from its tower there was a wide view. 

L 5. "Heriww. This is called by grammarians aéfracho 
mersa, the antecedent being assimilated to the case of 
és relative de. 

NAdxes is a spur of Mount Ida in Mysia; the town 
of Thébé is called, from its situation, Hypoplacian, ‘ under 
Placos;’ as we speak of Wootton-under-Edge, Shipton- 
snder-Wychwood, etc. 

l. 7. €xero, ‘was had to wife by Hector.’ 

]..8. 4 of dwast’ fvrnos, ‘she then met him,’ 


_ Lg. viymov airws, ‘quite a babe,’ 


were se oe 
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1. 11. XnapdeBpvor. Hector named his son Scamandrios, 
after the river Scamander, which was reckoned as the tutelary 
god of the city of Troy. ‘The Trojans, to do honour to 
Hector, ‘the sole defence of Ilion,’ called the child 
‘Prince of the city,’ dorv-deaé. 

L 13. cvs, join with ld3é» és xaida, 

L 15. évdgu of xerpt, lit. ‘she grew (i.e. fastened) on dis 
hand.’ oi, dative, Curt. 432. 

L 17. Gppopoy, ‘ ill-starred:’ yfpn, properly an adjective, 
‘bereaved,’ and so joined with genitive oev. 

L 20. ced dbapaprodep, ‘when 1 have lost thee.’ @éve 
Supevar, ‘to enter the earth,’ in the same sense in which 
we say ‘to be put into the ground.’ 

l, 21. éwlowys, See under epére, éreowor. 

1, 22. dxea, nom. from dyos, parallel with adsrep. 

1, 26. 16 ye, ‘he had.a scruple against /A:s,’ i. e. against 
stripping his former foe. 

1. 28. Join éut-dxeey, ‘heaped over him a mound.’ 

1. 30. of 84 pou... of pdv wdvres, ‘gus vero mihi seplem 
geniti sunt fraires ... ill omnes... 

L. 3x. tp fpan, ‘in one day.’ The fem. i for pia is not 
uncommon ; but here we have a corresponding masculine 
form equivalent to éi. ‘Atén¢ in Homer is a person, not 
a place, so that with“Aidos must be supplied dopa or some 
such word. “Aidos must be referred to a nominatival form 
"Ais, ; 

1. 34. pytépa...dwowa, ‘and my mother, who was 
queen under wooded Placus, (when he had brought her 
here along with the rest of his spoils), he set her free 
again, after he had received a vast ransom.’ porépa, which 
begins the sentence, would be the natural object to ax. 
Avoe, but as a parenthesis intervened, the word is, as it 
were, forgotten, and the object is expressed anew in thy 
éwdkuce. The words & ye (a combination generally serving 
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refer back to the principal subject of the sentence) 
iroduce the apodosis to dwei. 

l. 37. The sudden death of women is ascribed in 
Homer to the arrows of the ‘archer’ (is—y¢e) Artemis; 
those of men to the shafts of Apollo. 

1.42. Aadv Se, ‘Halt the host by the wild fig-tree:’ 


§ this stood at one side of the Scaean gates, near the city 


wall, ‘where the city is easiest to scale, and the wall open 


# w attack.’ 


L 43. wero. The aorist of wéAopa: is often used, where 
the English idiom puts the present tense, but here the past 
ywnse is really accurate, as the reference is made to a 
former assault. 

L 44. Ty y¢, ‘at this spot.’ 

_ L435. pot, ‘in attendance on.’ 


L 47. % wod tis adw enowe, (cere), ‘whether anyone | 


wid them, well versed in prophetic lore.’ We should 
expect not éworpive, but a past tense like gnowe. 

l. 50. téBe wdvra péder, ‘all this is in my thoughts ;’ 
referring back to (l. 41) Andromache’s appeal to him 
sot to leave her a widow, and their child an orphan. 

1. 52. wodeporo depends on »dcqguy, ‘if I should skulk 


% away from the war;’ with reference to Andromache’s 


advice, piss’ él wopye, |. 40. ands ds, ‘like a coward.’ 

53. ovdd pe, ‘nor doth my own heart prompt me (to 
bide away) since I have learned ever to be brave.’ 

L 55. dpvipevos, ‘seeking to win,’ i.e. to secure. dp- 
pat, from root dp, has for aorists the forms dpéoéas and 
§ec6a: to the same root belong aipm, deipw. dpdv abrod 
addog==' meam ipsius famam.’ 

1. 59. éwicow, ‘in time to come.’ The past is described 
in Greek as rd wapoibe, wdpos, because it has already come 
before the eye; the unknown future comes up behind us, 
the back being turned to it, and so it is called ra éxice. 
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1. 61. of xev... wdoove, ‘who shall fall beneath the L 74. Boh, ‘thy cry for help;’ dxnOpds, ‘thy being 
foemen’s hands.’ For the aorist optative with xe in this 4 baled away.’ The two nouns form one idea (éy da dvoir), 


future sense cp. 2A3 3¢ nev ebyoddy Lpedue cal Tpacl Aropes 
"Apyeiny ‘EXdmy, Il. 4. 1°73. 

1. 63. Sagor cai, sc. dAyos pos pédes dwiooe, from |. g9, 

l. 64. Gynral ney, ‘shall carry you away ;’ perhaps with 
the further sense, common to dyeo6a, of carrying you 
away as his wife. dwodpas is described as an aor. 1. 
participle from an unused present dwavpde, the imperf. of 
which, dsqvpw» -as -a, is in use. From this aor. 1. a future 
is formed, a8 dwovpngovas, Il. 22. 489. 

1. 65. wpdg EdAys, ‘at the bidding of another.’ 


1. 66. Meganis, sc. xpyon, a spring, according to some, 


near Therapne in Laconia. ‘Ywepefa, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pherae in Thessaly, where some authorities place 
Messeis also. 

1. 67. wOdN’ dexaLopdyn, ‘sore against thy will.’ This 
construction with the adverbial accusative wodAd is just 
like the Latin equivalent, ‘mada reluctart,’ Virg. Geor. 4. 
gor. émueiger{at], ‘will be laid on thee.’ Notice the 
free use of elision in Epic Greek, which is reduced to 
much narrower limits in Attic poetry. 

1. 68, elwyo., ‘may say,’ ‘will say:’ hardly to be dis- 
tinguished in force from the indicative future, which 
occurs below, l. 71: the indicative gives a somewhat more 
distinct assertion, Curt. § §13. . Join xard-xdoucay. 

1. 69. pdéxeoOa, ‘at fighting, Curt. § 562 obs. 

1. yo. The gen. Tpséev depends on dpiwrevecne, 

1. 72. hres, from yiros, (yaréw), ‘in your want.’ dudvew 
depends upon rowide, ‘of such power as to ward off 
from thee.’ So we find olos éxcivor inv Bovdevener, Od. 14. 
4493; 0b yap emi crabpoics pévew ers rHAicos ety, Od. 17. 20, 
” 1, 73. @Ada, ‘but may the heaped earth hide (xara-xa- 
Avwros) me,’ 


=‘thy cry as thou art haled away.’ 

L 75. 08, ‘his;’ from possessive pronoun és. épdéaro, 
(sty, dpéyrups), ‘reached out for.’ 

L 77. éAG6y, join with ay, ‘shrunk back,’ lit. leaned. 
dnvyfcis, ‘scared :’ drifopa:, (dr). 

1.79. Sawvdv, adverbial to vedorra, ‘ nodding fearfully.’ 

L 80. dx 8 éyékacwe, ‘laughed out.’ 


| L 83. wide, (wade), ‘ dandled.’ 


1 85. Sére 8, ‘Grant indeed that this son of mine too 
may become, even as I, famous among the Trojans, and 
ws valiant in might, and [grant] that he may rule mightily 
wer llion.’ | 

L 89. dvévra, after efryo:, ‘may say of him as he comes 
beck.” An altogether unusual construction with elwei. 
pipes, ‘may he bring back.’ 

L 92. anode, ‘fragrant.’ Linen was kept then, as 
gen now, with sweet herbs to scent it. - 

L 93. Saxpudev, as we say, ‘smiling through her tears.’ 

L 94. nardpefer, (from xarappé{w, epicd xappéte, Il. ¢. 
424), ‘fondled,’ ‘ stroked.’ 

L 95. pot, ‘I pri’thee.’ 

L 96. o} ydép ms, ‘for no man shall send me to Hades 
qgunst my destiny,’ lit. ‘beyond my apportioned lot,’ 
je sooner than is ordained. atea is probably connected 
gth ivos (Attic ivos). 


L 97. wepuypdvoy euperar, ‘evasisse.” This usage is 


Giand.also in Od. 1. 18 mepuypévos fev déOrav, Od. 9. 


455 "epuypdvoy elvas dreOpow. ‘But his doom I declare 


gat no man hath escaped, not the coward, nor yet the 
ave, when once he hath been born.’ 
L 99. Ta od abrijs='‘ /ua ipstus opera.’ See sup. |. g5. 
lL 101, dpyov émoixerPas, ‘to set to their work.’ 
FOURTH GREEK READER. R 





NOTES. 


1. 102. waow deBpecu is the antecedent to rol. The 
words ¢yot 8¢ pdduora are parenthetical. 

]. 103. eMero, i.e. took it up from the ground, where 
he had laid it, sup. 1. 82. 

1. ros. évrpowadifoudvn, a frequentative form, ‘ ever- 
turning.’ 


§ 10. 


lL 3. 4é\iog, ‘now the sun was just smiting (with his 
rays) the fields... when they (i.e. Trojans and Greeks) 
_ met one another.’ {vreoy, Epic imperf. from dyrde. 

l. 2, dxadappefrao. The epithets remind us that the 
Homeric idea of Oceanus is that of a great river en- 
“4 li th. 

; lL 4. seers fv, ‘it was hard matter.’ So we find 
nanos fy, Il. 9. 551; Oyv Fy, Il. 6. 131. Others take jy in 
the sense of ééq», ‘it was hardly posszdle.’ 

]. 6. The dpaga is different from the dpya, or war 
chariot, being a cart, commonly on four wheels, drawn by 
mules or oxen. 

1. 7. ela from éde. 

1]. 8. wupxatis éwerhveoy, ‘heaped them on the pyre. 

lL 13. fpos. Here begins another day in the narra- 
tion. dudaAdeyn vd, ‘the morning twilight, as we say; 
but we rather look at it as the beginning of the dawn, 
whereas here it is represented as the ending of the nigh, 
‘the half-lighted darkness.’ dyds-Avxy may be compared 


with Lat. /uceo, and Gk. Aeuxds, from root Ave-, seen in | 


AuadBas, an old word for ‘year,’ meaning ‘path of light,’ 
Od. 14. 16. 
1. 14. dypero, ‘roused themselves.’ Syncopated aor. 


from éyeipe. 


1. rg. tépPor, ‘and round it [the pyre] they made one | 
general tomb, having reared it above the plain. With . 


HOM, IL. $§ 9) 1000 


this use of éfdyew cp. dye reiyos, Thuc. 6, 99; ‘ Zurrim.. 
summis sub astra eductam tectis,’ Virg. Aen. 2. 460: ‘and 
up to it they built a wall, and lofty towers, a protection 
for their ships and themselves, and in them i.e. in the 
turreted walls] they make a well-fitting gate.’ 

1 18. wJha: does not mean more than one gate, but the 
plural is used because the gate had two leaves, 

1, 20. éx’ adrg, ‘close at the wall.’ 

l. 21. axédowas, ‘ palisades.’ These were pointed stakes 
set at the bottom of the ditch to prevent its being crossed. 
wepler 38 oxoddmecow | déiow fphpa, roles Zoracay vles 
"Axacéty | wuxvots nal peyddous oniev dvdpav Gdewpiy, I). 12. 
55 foll. 

L. 26. 4 Ad tes, ‘Is there then anyone of men over all 


g the wide earth who will ever again tell his thought and 


his design to the immortals?’ Poseidén is nettled at the 
independence of the Achaeans. They had done their 
great work without consulting the gods, or without even 
attempting to secure their favour by sacrifices. The force 
of the accusative in ¢mi yaiay expresses the idea of different 
eations spread over the surface of the earth. 

|, 28. 8% adre. The final » coalesces with the diph- 
thong a’, and the two words are scanned as a dissyllable. 
efre may be rendered ‘after all;’ it is intended to intro- 
duce a new feature in the conduct of the Achaeans, 

l. 31. Tol, sc. refyeos. Soov 7’, equivalent to émi récoy, 
#$' daov, ‘over as much ground [as that] over which,’ i. e, 
as far as the light of day spreads. 

L 32. ‘The wall that men will forget’ is the city wall 
of Ilion which Poseid6n and Apollo, by command of 
Zeus, built for Laomedon. 

1. 33- &OAtjoorres, ‘with hard toil.’ 

l. 36. Join &\dos Ged, any other god rather than Posei- 
din might view with dismay the scheme of the Greeks, 

R 2 
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1 39. Sypes pay, ‘up then.’ An old and common 
formula of encouragement. dypés may be taken as an 
Aeolic form of alpéw, and the meaning then is, ‘catch 
hold ;’ pd» is a Doric form of pay. . 

1. 41. xataxedas, this infinitive, like cadinyas, is used with 
the force of an imperative, ‘ Break it up, and tumble it all 
into the sea.’ 


§ 11. 


1. 1. péya gpordovres, ‘proud at heart,’ for their victory. 
yeddpas, ‘gaps’ or ‘ passages,’ is perhaps the meaning. It 
is interpreted by some as the spaces between each bat- 
talion; by others as the open ground between two con- 
tending armies. It is to be joined with claro. 

1. 4. éxdero. See on § 9. L 43. Aorist of custom, as 

écpaver. , 
gen like Latin specudae, ‘look-outs,’ i.e. heights. 

1. 6. odpard0ey is really equivalent to ‘from below, for 
it expresses the lowest point at which the sky begins, 
from which it seems to open out long vistas of stars. 
Mr. Tennyson renders the whole passage :— 

‘As when jn heaven the stars about the moon 

Look beautiful, when all the winds are laid, 
And every height comes out and jutting peak, 
And valley, and the immeasurable heavens 
Break open to their highest, and all the stars 
Shine, and the Shepherd gladdens in his heart.’ 
Sweppdyn, ‘opens up.’ 
the sky ae to ok and show stars beyond stars. 


As the eye looks upward, 
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lL. 10. wap 8¢ éxdoty, this does not agree with oa, but 
with wup¢ out of wupa. ‘ At each watchfire sat fifty men in 
the blaze of the firelight.’ oéda: and not cdg is the right 
form of the dative of oédas. So we find d¢ra:, ynpa:, xépar 
in Homer. 

l. 13. The horses are described as standing by the ° 
chariots and waiting for the break of day. The Dawn is 
described as ‘royally-enthroned,’ because she is thought 
of as a queen. 


§ 12. 


1. 1. Svoyev}s is a Homeric epithet for heroes, and 
especially for kings, who are regarded as belonging to the 
lineage Of Zeus. Translate ‘royal.’ 


Loa. yph pév 88, ‘right it is that I should frankly 


speak out my reply just as I mean it and as it shall be 
accomplished, that ye may not prate in my ears, one 
after another, sitting at my side.’ dwyAcydws, probably 
from dwd- and dA¢yo, meaning ‘carelessly,’ ‘reckless of 


# consequences.’ Notice that dwoecweiv, which means to 
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‘say “nay”’ in Attic Greek, has in Homer the simpler 
sense, to ‘speak out.’ Achilles is afraid that, after the 
speech of Odysseus, he shall have to listen to the story of 
Ajax and Phoenix. 

1. 5. dps. Notice the difference between this word 
and ops. ‘Translate ‘ equally with,’ i.e. even as the gates 
of Hades. 

1 6. 8 y’, ie. bs xe. 

}. 8. ore ‘Atpeidyy ... ore Aavacoids, are subjects to 


1. 9. Tpdov... mupa, ‘the watchfires of the Trojans, as 
they kindled them, burned bright.’ "I.d0. mpd, literally, * az 
llion, in front thereof,’ for xpé does not govern 'TAi&, but 
's added as a nearer definition of place. But, for transla- 
tion, ‘in front of Ilion’ will be accurate enough. 


surépev, to which dpe ye is the object. 

l. 9. det... wodepifor, ‘since, as it seems (dpa), there 
was no gratitude for my ceaselessly fighting for ever with 
foemen; the same lot falls to one that keeps aloof, or 
whether one does battle with might and main.’ 
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240 NOTES. 


1. 10. vwdepes, a word of most uncertain derivation, is 
referred by some to »y and Aeiwew, ‘never leaving off,’ by 
others to »y and dAvoba, ‘never dying out.’ 

l. 11. potpa may be the meed of honour, or the share 
of booty. After pévorn we should expect wodepifoer:, but 
the construction is varied. | 

I. 12. ty==yeg, ‘one and the same.’ 

1. 14. 088d ri pot, ‘nor is anything gained for me, be- 
cause,’ etc., lit. ‘lies round me,’ ‘invests me.” 

]. 15. wapaBadddpevos, ‘imperilling my life.’ + Like 
Yuxds wapSépevs, Od. 9. 255. wodepiLev, an infinitive 
added to define the sphere in which the self-sacrifice was 
shown, sc. ‘in the way of fighting,’ ‘in the fielc.’ 

1. 17. pdorax’. .. AdByos, ‘a morsel, when she has got 
it, and it fares ill with herself.’ She starves herself to 
feed her brood. 

1, 18. wderag tavoy, ‘I passed many sleepless nights’ 
As lavew properly means to ‘sleep,’ we may suppose that 
it is intended to make a point by this contradiction in 
words, ‘to sleep sleepless nights.’ This usage is called 
oxymoron. 

1. 19. S&idepnegor, the Epic form for despaccoy. 

1. 20. dvBpdow. The words of Achilles seem here to be 
designedly ambiguous. He must either mean (1) ‘fight. 
ing with heroes about their womankind,’ a bitter way of 
describing the conflict with Hector and the other Trojans 
for the recovery of a woman like Helen. Or (2) ‘fighting 
with heroes to win their wives,’ alluding to such fights as 
those in which he had carried off Briséis from her hus- 


band Mynes (Il. 19. 291 foll.); or Diomédé (Il. 9. 665). 


or Iphis (Il. 9. 667); or Hecamédé (Il. 11. 625). It 
cannot be rendered, as some would interpret, ‘fighting 
for husbands,’ with allusion to Menelaus, The succeeding 
lines give great probability to the second (2) rendering. 





HUM. IL. § 12. 247 


L 23. odv muct... welts. This is equivalent to ‘by 
land’ and ‘by sea.’ 

l. 22. nard Tpoiny, This includes the neighbourhood of 
Troy, and refers to such cities as Thébé (Il. 2. 366); 
Lymessos (Il. 2. 691); and Pédasus (Il. 20. 93). 

L. 25. Smo@e, ‘aloof.’ 

L 36. Join 8a-acdexero (frequentative aor. from dat- 
qos). Exeone, ‘ kept.’ 

l. 27. ydpa, predicative, ‘as meeds of honour.’ 

1. 28. roto. wav, ‘with them indeed those prizes abide 
secure, but me alone of the Achaeans has he robbed, and 
has kept my winsome bride.’ 

l. 31. dufyaye, referring to the voyage to Troy. 

l. 33. pepéwev dvOpdwur depends upon podve. ‘Are 
the Atreidae the only ones of, mortal men that love their 
wives? (Nay verily!) since every man that is good and 
wise,’ etc. 

l. 35- Th at the end of the line‘ her.’ 

1. 36. dx Oupod, ‘with all my heart.’ 

L 38. ¢6 elSéros, ‘knowing him as I do too well.’ 

l. 41. 4 pev 8) pada, ‘verily, he has wrought mightily 
without my help.’ : 

1. 44. 088° &s,=‘ not even with all that.’ 

L 46. dwd retxeos, ‘did not care to push the battle far 
from the walls of Troy.’ 

l. 47. Soov = ‘only,’ Lat. sentum.  dmnyév. This tree 
stood near the Scaean gates. 

L 48. ofov, sc. eye, ‘awaited me in single combat.’ 

l. 50. péfag: pc{ex, which properly means only ‘to 
do, gets the special signification of ‘offering’ sacrifice; 
like Lat. facere and operart. 

lL. 51. wnfoas, from Epic form née for véw, ‘to heap up.’ 
dni xpoepioow, ‘after I have dragged them forth.’ After 
the participles pégas and »yjcas we naturally expect the 
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principal verb in the apodosis, such as sAevoctpa eiy 
ynvow epois cal dvpaci, instead of which the construction 
changes into the second person &yea, leaving the parti- 
ciples to stand alone. A similar anacoluthon is found in 
Il. 3.. 211 dpe 8 Copdve, Yépaparepos hey 'Odvocers, Il. 6, 
51068 dyatnps werorBas | piupa é yovwa pepe. 

1. 52. af xdv ro. ta pephdy, ‘if these things have any 
interest for thee.’ 

1. §3. Join pe pada, ‘very early.’ So pad’ fps, Od. 19. 320. 

1. 54. pepadras, from perf. wéyaa. Another form of this 
participle is pepadres. 

]. 55. ‘Evvociyaos is a title given to Poseidén, because 
earthquakes were attributed to his agency. 

1, 56. Phthia is both a town and a district in Thessaly, 
the home of Peleus and the Myrmidons. 

l. 57. év0dSe dppev, ‘when I came hither to my cost.’ 
ppew is specially used with this implied sense of coming 
on an ill-starred journey. Cp. the phrase @decipecOas mpds. 

1, 58. GAdow 8’, ‘and more gold besides and ruddy cop- 
per and well-girt women and grey iron will I carry home 
from hence, all that I have got as my share.’ He will go 
back to Phthia and increase his treasures there by adding 
to them all his share of the booty from Troy. ‘ But mine 
especial prize (sc. Bris@is), that same man who bestowed 
hath taken away again, insulting me.’ 

1. 62. +o wdvr’, ‘tell to him (infinitive with imperatival 
force) all I have said, in the presence of his people, in 
order that the other Achaeans too may be wrath at him, 
if ever again he hope,’ etc. 

1, 65. ewrespdvos, (drs-vvups), ‘ever clad in impudence as 
he is,’ so that he is likely enough to try such a trick 
again. dyoi ye... ldo6a, ‘to look me in the face.’ 

1. 67. ot8e Be épyoy, SC. ovpmpite, eens by ovpe 
$pdcovopat. 


HOM. IL. §§ 12, 13- . 249 


1. 68. wapapuOnoaiuny, ‘advise.’ 

]. 69. Shere, ‘will find;’ nes, Spopen and Shere are the 
only forms found. They are referred to an Epic present, 
with a future sense, dpe. téxpwp, ‘end;’ i.e. means of 
destroying, 

|. 70. dev, governed by tmepéxes. 

l. 71. dwepdoye, i.e. holds a protecting hand over it. 

l. 75. The privilege of councillors is to speak freely. 
ely is probably the contracted form of dos, viz. og with 
the introduction of 0, as dpde, dp, Epic® dpée. Others 
take odp as the conjunctive from cade, viz. cady, cag, of 
or ode. 

l. 76, éwet o8, ‘since the scheme which they have now 
devised, because of my deep wrath, is not feasible.’ This 
probably refers to the attempt at self-protection by means 
of the rampart, to which the Greeks were forced to have 
recourse through the absence of Achilles from the field. 
Others take it of the unsuccessful embassy. 


§ 18. 


]. 1. Bodwov, the tramp of the pursuers’ feet. 

], 2. @\wero ydp, ‘for he hoped in his heart that his 
comrades were coming from the Trojans to make him 
return, Hector having ordered him back.’ 

l 5. Aawmpd, predicate, equivalent to an adverb, 
‘briskly.’ 

l. 8. Aaywds, Epic form for Acyds. éwetyerov, ‘ press 
upon.’ 

i 9. penynxds, ‘crying.’ The present, pyedoya, is a 
ter word. The forms used in Homer, besides this 
perfect, are the aorist participle paxé», and an imperfect 
formed from pépunxa, Viz. cudunroy. 
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1. rx. aod dwo-rphfarre, ‘having cut him off from his 
people,’ i.e. having got between him and the Trojan 
lines. 

1. 12. GAN’ 8re 8h, ‘ but when he was just on the point 
of getting among the [Greek] sentinels, on his flight to 
the ships, then Athena inspired Tydeidés with strength, 
lest any of the Achaeans might be first in boasting that 
he had hit Dolén, and he [Diomede] might come up too 
late.’ 

1. 16. Boupi dxatcowy, ‘rushing on him with his spear.’ 

1. 18. duis dwd xeipds is to be closely joined with od«- 
@povy, ‘death at my hand.’ So dwxé peppy dvorg, Il. 13. 
585. 

1. 19. 4 pa, ‘he spoke.’ 4% is the 3rd sing. imperf. 
from a defective verb 7-pl, of the same etymology as the 
Lat. a-io. The form is common in Plato, in the phrase 
_ 8 bs=‘ he said.’ 

Ll. 20. ddfou, contracted for évédov, the accent following 
that of the contracted nominative é’fous, and so being 
paroxyton and not perispomenon. 

1. 22. BapBaivey, according to some ‘tottering ;’ while 
others render, more likely, ‘stammering.’ 

1, 23. xexyryy, ‘the two came up with him panting for 
breath.’ 

1, 24. Saxpdoas, notice the force of the aorist, ‘with a 
burst of tears,’ Curt. § 493, obs. 2. 

1. 25. dpa Adcopas, ‘will ransom myself.’ 
¢pavrév. 

1. 27. tay, partitive genitive, ‘ 
lavish on you vast ransom.’ 

l, 28, emt vnuoty "Axarév, i.e. detained in safe keeping 
there. 

1. 30. naraQupios gore, ‘ weigh upon thy heart.’ 

l. 31. drpexdws, (arpexys), ‘frankly;’ not from rpéw or 


éué here = 


of which my father will 
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ixe, but from rpére=‘not swerving.’ The interchange 
of x and wx is common, as in éroces, Ionicé gxocos, etc. 

l. 35. Join vijas dm yhadupds with wpodnxe. 

1. 36. yuta, subject to pepe, ‘shook under him,’ 

1, 37. wodAgoty p Sryot, ‘by many delusions’ (i. e. 
false promises) ‘Hector drew me from my senses.’ 
Others give wapéx fyaye, ‘misled,’ and join with it both pe 
and »doy, as an instance of the same combination as in 
$1.1 4a. 

1. 40. Goh w0E means ‘swift-coming night,’ a graphic 
epithet in countries that do not have the long twilight of 
our northern latitudes. 

1. 44. pera oplow, ‘among themselves.’ 

45. xapdty ddyxdres aire, ‘overdone with hard toil.’ 
aw, from .48qy (Lat. sasis), ‘to have enough and more 
than enough of anything.’ 


§ 14. 


l. 1. pdotiys, ‘the scourge,’ not the lightning, as the 
older interpreters supposed, but the chastening hand 
which brought defeat. 

1. 2. deApdvor, perf. pass. from «ftw. So éédpeda, Il. 24. 
662, ‘cooped up.’ texavdéurro, ‘ were kept back.’ 

]. 4. Toog &éAXy means somewhat more than ‘/ske a 
storm ;’ it is rather ‘ with all the fury of a storm.’ 

1. 6. otpépera:. The beast is represented at bay, so 
that ‘he keeps turning’ his front to the assault of the dogs 
and huntsmen. 

1. 7. wupynddy, i.e. close packed like a solid wall. 
supyos is elsewhere used of a serried mass of warriors, as 
in Il. 4. 334 éwwére mipyos ’Ayatéy addos éreddv | Today 
dppnorece. 

], 10. &ynvopln Sé, ‘ but his courage is the death of him.’ 


— 
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éxta, an aorist of custom, parallel with the present indica- 
tive in the narrative. 

L 11. tappéda, ‘oftentimes,’ used like the more common 
adverbial accusative wodAd. He is supposed to watch for 
some weak spot in the ranks of huntsmen, and to make 
his rush at that point, and where he makes his rush the 
ranks give way. 

]. 12. ty 1 elxoucs introduces the apodosis to drmp. 

1. 14. 008€ of. The direction of the accent shows thag 
oi is the enclitic pronoun, ‘for him.’ See Curt. 433 c. 

1. 15. TéApey, SC. dcaBacwdper, 

1, 16. d&wd-Sa8iecero, The broad ditch ‘frightened 
them away.’ 

1. 17. odt’ dp dSwapOopdew. This seems to mean, 
‘neither close (i.e. its edges were not close) together, to 
leap over, nor easy to cross.’ The ditch was too wide 
to be cleared by a leap, and too deep to be easily filled 
up and crossed by horses and chariots. cxeddv and pnidin, 
with which we must supply j», both refer to rdédpos, and 
for a similar use of oyxeddv with «iy cp. (apa) od ayeddy 
dorw Adcbu, Il. 13. 268. Others take oxeddy as an ad- 
verb qualifying twepOopéey, ‘it is neither easy to overleap 
it standing close, nor to cross it.’ 


1, 18. xpnpvol, ‘all along the ditch stood steep 


mounds.’ 

1. 20. deracay. The scholiast gives this as a shortened 
form of the transitive aorist gornea, 3rd plural. It would 
seem simpler to read the imperf. toracay, 

1. 22. péa, pronounced as one syllable. 

1. 23. wefot may be taken as the subject to pevoirees, 
‘the foot-soldiers were pondering whether they could 
accomplish it.’ Instead of the direct future indicative, 
rehéoey WOuld be the more natural mood. 


t 
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§ 15. 


l. 1. dé’ toa téraro, (reive), ‘was evenly balanced :” lit. 
was drawn up to a balance, a metaphor from weighing 
in scales. 

L 4. %Gcev Scanpéovoy, ‘raised a thrilling shout.’ d&apv- 
oo» (adverbial use of the neuter adjective), seems to be 
an extended form of dampd, with the substitution of v for 
e, aceording to Aeolic usage. yeyevas, from yéyera, a 
perfect with present meaning. From this perfect a new 
present, yeyex¢e, is formed, and in Attic Greek we find 
yryoronw, The special meaning of yeyeveiy is ‘to make 
one’s self heard ;’ efaxovordy Boay, Schol. yeyeras should’ 
be closely joined with 4ieey, as in the common formula 
gerqoas mpoonita, 

l. 6. dviere==‘ tmmitlite, 

l, 7. vas, from oéas, Ionic form of obs. 

I. 1x. dorjxes describes both the size and the shape of 
the stone. We generally say ‘a stone lies;’ but this 
cone-shaped stone stood up high above the ground. 
spuprds, ‘at bottom ;’ this use of the adjective is common 


| with uéoos, mparos, depos, etc. 


]. 12. Join Sipou dvépe, ‘men of the common people.’ 
The chieftains are always represented as ‘superior in 
srength as well as in position. 

‘|. 13. dxAtooaavy, ‘could heave upon a bart! 

]. 14. wat oles, ‘ quite alone,’ ‘all by himself.’ 

lL 16. Gpoevos. The ancients held that the fleece of 2 
ram was thicker, and so heavier, than that of other sheep. 
aids, gen. from d&s [i.e. dFus, Lat. ovis], Epic form of ois. 

l. 16. dAt¢yow may be taken as an adverb with éweiye, 
‘does but lightly weigh on him;’ or perhaps, from its 
emphatic position in the sentence, as an adj. with dy6os, 
‘the weight that presses him is but small.’ 

L 17. Join t@ds cavidwv, ‘straight at the boarding... 
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which strongly covered the gate solidly built.’ The gate 
is made in two leaves (&«Aidés); and is fastened by two 
bars, or ‘holders’ (¢xjes from ¢ye), which are described as 
‘crossing’ (éxqpool). This does not seem to mean thag 
the bars cross in the form of the letter x; but that the 
bars are horizontal like an ordinary bolt, and that the 
crossing implies, that one bar is shot from the left-hand 
leaf into a staple in the right, and the other shot from the 
right-hand leaf into a staple in the left; ‘and one key 
fitted the two.’ This is simpler than to understand uAnig 
here of a central pin. 

]. 21. epeodpevos, ‘having planted himself,’ further 
described by «8 %aBds, ‘ with legs well astride.’ 

1. 23. piige dw’, ‘he broke away.’ 

1. 24. Bp Boovrp, ‘ by its weight.’ 

1. 25. doyxebérmy, from goyebor, an aor. form from tye, 
Sidtpayer, from d&arpyye (Epic form of daréuvw), 2nd aor, 
passive d:erpdyqy. 

l. 27. Hector is described as looking ‘black as night,’ 
i.e. with stern and lowering brow. éxéswv means pro- 
perly the part of the face below the eyes; here it is used 
for ‘countenance’ or ‘ gaze.’ 

l, 28. dexro, (éFeero), more commonly written Jere, 
pluperfect from drups, perf. eluas, 

I. 30. éeGAre, syncopated 2 aor. from dodAXopa, the 
1 aor. occurs in |. 3 of this §. doce is sometimes used ag 
a dual in Homer, doce dace, Il. 3. 14; sometimes as a 
plural, as doce haswd, Il. 13. 435. The form may be 
shortened for decee, if we regard it as a dual; for dovea if 
it be taken as a plural. Here it stands as a neuter plural, 
subject to dedne. 

1, 31. Oufdpeves, ‘having turned him round.’ 

l. 34. wosntds, equivalent to the more usual 3 sommras, 
46 Ger dvd vijas, ‘fell back in flight to the ships.’ 





§ 16. 


L 2, dwet rérpawro wpds [65 of. This is equivalent to 
del rerpappévos fy 160 apie atrg, ‘since Ajax had turned so 
a8 just to front him.’ 

l 3. mH fa, ‘where:’ this must be taken closely with 
dsivrire, for both the clauses, ¢met . . . of and odd’ dddyapre, 
are parenthetical. The spot where Hector struck him 
was at the crossing of the two straps, one of which sup- 
ported the shield, and the other the cutlass. 

L 5. 76. The use of the dual shows that it was the 
double thickness of leather that ‘ shielded his tender flesh’ 

l, 6. éréovy, to be taken predicatively with tdvye. 

'L 8. dwsévra, ‘as he went back,’ into the covert of his 
own troops. 

lL. g. td fa woddd, ‘which were rolled in numbers.’ 
This use of a distributive plural, after a noun in the 
sngular, ig not uncommon in Homer, e.g. Od. 4. 177 
play wOuy efadandtas, at wepivaerdovow. We are not to 


_suppose that the stones were in motion now, as the word 


dwdivBero would naturally imply. But the tense does not 
lose its characteristic meaning, for the stones ‘had been 
rolied there and were lying there still.’ Cp. Od. 8. 63 
rls wépt poio’ épdtnce, Bidou 8 ayabdy re xaxdy re. The 
effect of the double gift, poetical inspiration and blind- 
ness, still continued with the bard, whose case is there 
described. dypara, ‘stays.’ These were put at either 
side of the keel, to keep a ship from heeling over when 
drawn up ashore. 

1 11. Gyrvg = the shield’s rim. dyyéh, Epic form of 
tyxou. 
"1 12. orpéuBov 8 ds, ‘he made him spin like a top.’ 
Cp. Virg. Aen. 7. 378 ‘Ceu quondam forto volitans sub 
serbere lurbo.’ The subject to wepiSpaye is Hector. 
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1. 13. Any, the lightning-stroke. 

l. 14. @devow. It is difficult to say whether sulphur was 
so called by the Greeks from its apparent connection with 
the fires of heaven, or from its purifying power in fumi- 
gation. 

1 1g. vay 8’ od wep Zxer Opdoos. With this description 
of the oak, and the dismay of the beholder, cp. Macaulay, 
Lays of Rome: 

‘And the great Lord of Luna 
Fell at that deadly stroke, 
As falls on Mount Avernus 
A thunder-smitten oak. 
Far o’er the crashing forest 
The giant arms lie spread; 
And the pale augurs, muttering low, 
Gaze on the blasted head.’ 
(Horatius, v. 382.) 

1. 16. yadewds 82, ‘for the bolt of Zeus is terrible.’ 
d¢ gives the reason of the beholder’s fear. 

1. 17. “Exropos pévos, ‘the mighty Hector.’ 

- 1 18. éxBadey, ‘flung it away ;’ more graphic than ‘let 
it fall.’ He must have had two spears, for he had cast 
one at Ajax. én’ adté 8° dowis dd$Om. In the uncertainty 
whether éa$6 (or éd6m) is to be referred to (1) éropat, or 
(2) éde, or (3) dwre, we may be content to follow Butt- 
mann (Lexil. p. 242 foll.) in adopting (1), and to trans- 
late ‘fell, or followed, after him,’ or perhaps ‘after it,’ sc. 
eyxes. 

]. 21. épveoOar, ‘to drag him to their side.’ 

1. 23. mpiv, ‘before that could happen.’ 

1. 26. od tig eb dxvSecey, ‘no one neglected him.’ The 
enclitic «) throws back its accent on res. 
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§ 17. 


1. 2. dnwhigavres, used intransitively, r aor. from éx- 
s\jocw. Spuxryj, which agrees with rddpe, is separated 
from its noun by the insertion of cal cxodéwecow. This 
may be accounted for by regarding «al cxoddweco: a8 
equivalent to an epithet, e.g. cxodéweros dpapviy, ‘the 
ar mney ditch, deep dug.’ 

3. 82 teixos dvdyxn, ‘shrank b 
behind the wall.’ . ve —— 
1 5. émovever$a, day, infinitives with imperatival force. 

1. 7. adved,'‘ on the spot.’ 

1 8. Aeddxwor wupds, ‘Give him his portion in the 
funeral fire.’ The reduplicated aorist from Aayydew, found 
only in the conjunctive in Homer, has always a causative 
meaning. Similarly deAadeix, from Aavbdvay, ‘to make to 
forget.’ Notice here the future force of the conjunctive. 

L 9. épdoucn, future from épiw without sigma. 

l, 10, xatwpaddy, ‘down on their shoulders.’ ' 

1. 12. dpoudfoorres, ‘having cheered their horses,’ sc. 
with a cry. ov, ‘ guided ;’ i.e. kept or turned them in 
the direction of Hector. dpuodpparas is a metaplastic form, 
wir: grata, for épycappdrovs. : 

L 14. épetwwy, ‘breaking down with his feet the edges 
of the trench, he threw (the earth) in the midst,’ ete. 

L 16. Sov 7° enieg’ dcov yiyvera Soupds epon. This 


, measure of length specially characterises etpeiay. 


1, 18. mpoxdorro, ‘poured forward.’ With apd 8’ "Awd)- 
lw geome such word as «/e must be supplied, out of the 
notion in spoydovro. 

1. 20. With ds Sra ng Ydpaboy supply dpéry from dpeure, - 
‘as when a child throws down his sand-heap near the 


? 


sta. 


21. vpwla, or »prin, has for its dative in Homer »mép 
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, wysuines, for its accusative wprdas. We must suppose 
ogre forms a vowel inserted and then assimilated to 
the vowel which follows it. . 
. 22. eve, aorist of customary ac 
: - wry eah tie, ie, the wall that had cost them 
uble. 
agi wep is to be closely joined with "apy. So Od. 
wep. 
ane i cgton xalew. The protasis is still maintained 
in od 8 twéoxeo, ‘and if thou didst promise and perp 
L 33. With ror praoas the apodosis begins, Call to 
mind these things.’ 
1. 36. dpdew dtu, ‘hearing the prayers. 
: 1. 38. @dpor, from Opeoxe. . 
1. 39. edpuwépow, ‘the great and wide sea. 
| 1. 40. tolyew, ‘the ship’s bulwarks.’ a 
naraBfoeras, ‘comes down upon,’ aor. I. conjunctive. 
1. 42. nata reixos Bacay, ‘crossed the wall. 
1. 44. trxev=‘ chariots.’ 
1. 48. amPderes, ‘ when mounted on them. 
1. 47. vadpaya, to be taken predicatively with the verb, 


‘which lay by the ships ready for a sea-fight.’ xodAvjervra © 


apparently means, ‘spliced,’ and so, not in one length. 
xaTd orépa, ‘at the point.’ 


§ 18. 


L 2. Protesilius, from Phylice in Thessaly, was the 
first of the Greek heroes to leap from his ship when the 
fleet reached Troy, and was slain the moment he touched 

. 2. 698 foll. : 
i epee za yoo * carried him back, to his land’ 
With this accusative cp. fumtyew yepads miv, ‘to the 
temple.’ 
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L. 6. dpdig pdvow forms the antithesis to ¢yyider lordyevor, 
‘they did not await afar off the hurtling of the arrow.’ 
diy, from dicow, With duis in the sense of ‘far off’ cp. 
Aids dudis, I. 8. 444. . 

lL ro. peddvSera is an epithet of uncertain meaning. 
It signifies literally ‘bound with black,’ and perhaps 
alludes to the handle strengthened with iron bands (ides 
eldnpos), or made of some black wood like ebony. 

lL. 11. da’ Spow, ‘off the shoulders,’ where they had 
been hung by the reAauop. 

l. 13. wpdpynOey is used exactly as a genitive after 
aBer, ‘seized it by the stern. Cp, “I3nOev pedéov. 

obxi peOia, ‘he never ceased grasping the taffrail with 
his hands.’ For the construction cp. Il. 24. 48 xaveas xal 
dupdpevos peOenxe, ‘Taffrail’ is, perhaps, the nearest 
English equivalent to d@Aactov, which is the ornamented 
piece of wood rising above the stern. The Latin form of 
the word is ‘ aflusire.’ 

1. 16. dfvov Fpap, ‘a day that repays us for everything.’ 

1, 17. vijas édety stands as epexegesis of dfov Fuap, and 
is grammatically governed by @wxe, Ochv ddenn. Hector 
says this because he considers the ships are doomed. 

1. 18. xaxéryn, ‘ cowardice.’ 

], 21. rére is in strong antithesis to »i» in the next line. 

], 26. @piws. The ship in Homeric. times was not 
decked entirely, but had a short raised deck at the bows, 
and another at the stern, on which the helmsman stood to 
seer. There seems to have been a low bench or foot- 
rest, seven feet long, that crossed the after-deck at the 
point furthest from the stern. This footrest was used to 
give support to the pilot while steering. The picture 
before us is that of Ajax slowly driven from the stern, 
and yet disputing every inch of ground with his assailants, 
till he is pushed back as far as the ‘ footrest,’ and then off 
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the deck altogether. So that he now stands just where 
the benches for the rowers begin. 

1. 27. Se8onnpdvos, ‘awaiting them,’ ‘at bay.’ 

1, 32. 9é twas, ‘Do we think that there are any helpers 
in reserve, or any strong wall, which may ward off de- 
struction from men?’ 

1. 33. Gpevor is not the neuter of the comparative dpcias, 
but another form of dpios, ‘ warlike.’ 

1. 35. érepaduda Bhpor, ‘a host to turn the fortunes of 
the day,’ lit. inclining victory to one side or the other, 
(repos—aAx). 

1. 37. worry nexdipdvos, ‘set close at the edge of the 
sea, on the plain of the mail-clad Trojans, we sit far away 
from home; wherefore hope lies in deeds of valour, not 
in remissness from war.’ ydp, which is here thrown into 
the first clause, is the preparation for rg, almost being 
equivalent to ‘ since—therefore.’ 

1. 39. dpewe, ‘ busied himself,’ ‘set to work with.’ 

dgudeyn, ‘ pointed.’ As these Homeric adjectives in -eg 
are directly derived from nouns substantive, we must refer 
éfvéace immediately to dfs, ‘a point, the neuter of dfis, 
used substantivally. 

]. 41. ydpu, ‘to please ;’ like Lat. ‘grasa.’ 

LL 42. rev 8 Alas. Here begins the apodosis. ‘ Whoso- 
ever rushed up... him Ajax wounded.’ 
SeBeypdvos, like Sedonnpevos, sup. |. 27. 


§ 10. 


L x. Odddpwou, the mountain of that name, where sits 
Zeus the gatherer of clouds (nedeAnyepéra Zevs), ‘He 
draws the storm from the sacred ether, that is, the sky 
that lies about the summit of Olympus, and the cloud 
moves on thence and fills the atmosphere. 
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‘’ L 3. @éBog is the descriptive word in the sentence, to 
which tax} adds only a qualification. It is the panic-rush 


-accompanied with a cry. The howling of the wind in the 


haitay is the point in the simile that is parallel to layi, 
and the ¢dSos resembles the tumultuous speed of the 
driven cloud. 

1. 4. 0884 xara potpay, ‘and in no seemly order.’ 

1. §. adv radyxeox, This is added, because in the panic 
many threw their arms away; but Hector kept his. The 
Trojans were left behind by him, because in such hasty 
flight no doubt the passage of the causeway was wholly or 
partly blocked, 

1. 8. &favre, (€yruss). The dual of the participle is used 
not inaccurately, because, though woAAol frwa are men- 
tioned, they really are divided off into so many pairs, 
each war chariot being drawn by two horses. _—- 

dv xpety pups, ‘where the pole begins;’ i.e. close ¥p 
to the chariot. 

1, 10. of 8, the Trojans. 

]. 11. -tpdyev = dueoxeddabnoay, Schol. 

dedAa, ‘a storm [of dust] went spreading up beneath 
the clouds and the horses galloped on.’ 

1. 15. €xe, (SC. frsrous), ‘he drove his horses with a cheer.’ 

&foo., i.e. the axle of Patroclus’ car. 

1, 18. xdxAero Oupds, ‘his heart called him on against 
Hector.’ 

1. 19. tev 8 dxdepoy, sc. “Exropa. 

. |, 20. BdBpiOe, ‘is loaded.’ We should rather say, ‘the 
storm lies heavy on the darkened earth,’ 

1, 21. AaBpétaroy Twp, ‘torrents of rain.’ 

], 22. xaXew)yp, ‘is wroth.’ 

dySpeccr is governed by the participle. 

1, 23. oxohsds stands predicatively with eet ‘ decide 

perversely,’ and ‘banish justice.’ 
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1. 8. 4éps, ‘mist.’ This is a regular phrase in Homer 
to describe invisibility, and Virgil imitates it in the words: 


L. 24. Ged Smy, ‘the anger of the Gods,’ perhaps from} 
éropas, Of the punishment that /o//ows the sinner. 

1. 25. tév is generally referred to i&drev, borrowed from ‘Al deus obscuro gradientes aere sacpsit,’ 

AaBpérarov vdep above, ‘with such floods.’ It is simpler ' L ro. yal xarampnvet, ‘with down-dealt blow,’ lit. 
to make it refer to the subject of xpivwos and éfeddouns, with descending hand.. _ 
‘ their rivers,’ L 11. Tob pdv dwd xpards, ‘ sliius quidem a capite.’ 

L 26. dwotprjyour, ‘the swollen channels cut off many l. 13. athdwg tpupddea, ‘the vizored helm.” aidéms, 
knolls.’ That is, as the waters rise the highest points of literally, ‘ with eye-holes,’ seems to refer to a sort of peak 
the broken ground stand out separate from one another continued downward from the front of the helmet over 
like so many islets. «iris contracted from s:rvas, like the eyes. This face-plate was pierced with holes or 
1x Gus. sockets (aiAol) through which the wearer could see. 

L 28. dwt ndp = ‘praccipiles.’ nip was taken by the l. 14. wdpog ye péy, ie. 90 long as Achilles wore it, it 
ancients as an old form of «dpy. Others write éw«dp as was not ordained by the Gods that the helmet should be 
one word. touched by the foeman’s hand. 

pud0e, intransitive, ‘waste away.’ dpya dvOpdwev are l. 17. pdero, ‘it protected.’ 
‘farms :’ ‘ hominumque boumgue labores.’ 1. £8. oxedd0er 8d. Zeus granted to Hector the short- 

l. 30. dwdxepoe, (xefpw), ‘cut through.’ He broke the lived glory of wearing the famous helmet, ‘but death was 
Trojan ranks and got between them and the city. near him,’ as he was doomed soon to fall by the hand of 

]. 3%. wahipwerds, used adverbially, as éwerndés, means Achilles. 
only ‘back again ;’ but it is constantly used of a fruitless l. 19. wav 8d of. These words refer again to Patroclus. 
journey on which we have to ‘retrace our steps.’ L. 20. xexopuOudvor, sc. xahxq. 

L. 33. worapod is the Scamander; teixos the part of 1. 23. &m here means ‘stupefaction:’ he was dazed. 
the Achaean wall still standing. For the construction rév 82 ¢pévas ela see §§. 1.1. 12; 

1. 34. woddwy wowhy, i.e. took vengeance on the Tro- 13. 1. 37. 


jans for the many they had slain. So in Od. 23. 312 és 1. 24. tadiv, ‘astounded.’ An aorist participle from 


drericaro wou ipbinwv érdpev. stem vad-, or Gar-, to which belong the forms ré6yra and 
§ 20. m 1. 26. fdrxiny, like dunAcedny, an abstract noun used hére 


1. 6. Hwrero, from dyropas, a poetical form of dyrda. with the force. of a concrete, = dp#Auxas, ‘his compeers.’ 
L 7. rv Wvra odk dvénoey, ‘non intellexit eum venientem ;’ dxdxacto, from xaivypas, (xddrupas). — 

for rév is here the demonstrative pronoun and must not L. 27. twwoadp, ‘horsemanship,’ in Homeric times was 

be combined with the participle according to the usage of confined to the management of the chariot, as there were 

later Greek. no mounted warriors on the field. 


xara xdévov, ‘through the battle-broil.’ L 28. Pijcey d¢ trwew, ‘sent from their chariot.’ fice 








wep evrwearwe 


the causative aorist from Salve. ftxwos in dual and plural 
is frequently used to denote what the horses are drawing, 
rather than the horses themselves. 

l. 29. ap&r’ d\Oav seems to mean, ‘ being newly come to 
the field.” S8acxdpevos, in the sense of ‘skilled,’ is here 
used with the genitive, on the analogy of eles. 

L 30. Marpéxderg (-cAXees) wwe’, ‘charioteer Patroclus!’ 
The name Hdrpoxdos follows two declensions in its oblique 


cases. With the form of the vocative here cp. the gen.. 


TarpoxAjos and accus. Herpoxhia. 

l. 31. 0682 Sduaces, ‘gave him no mortal wound,’ 
mnyp Sapacbeds, below, is used in a somewhat different 
sense =‘ mastered.’ 

L 33. yuprdv, ‘ disarmed.’ 

l. 39. Srawpd 82 xadxdy dacs, ‘drove on the blade 
right through.’ 

L 40. Hnaye, an aorist given under deayif{e, ‘sorely dis- 
tressed.’ 

1. 41. xdppy, ‘in strife.’ 

1. 44. woddad doOpaivoyra, ‘heavily panting.’ 

L 45. wedvévra woddas, ‘after having slain many men,’ 
d-necpvor. 


§ al. 


1. 2. Odev, notice the accent. 
1. 3. oS ww THE, SC. ddvras. 
peracmoy, (4<0-¢re), ‘having followed them up.’ 

L 6. rd & Tpoct Bane $dpew, ‘his own he gave to the 
Trojans to carry.’ 

L 8. oi—warpi, equivalent in meaning to ‘to Ars father.’ 
ol is the dative of the enclitic pronoun, and not the article 
with deol, as may be seen by the direction of the accent 
on 4. 


| l, 2. téraré ogy. Cp. note on § 15. 1. 





L 10. ynpas, ‘ when he had grown old,’ the participle 
of the aorist éyfpa in the same line. 
1, 11. Join dwdvevOey xopucodpevoy, ‘harnessing himself 


| apart from the rest.’ 


L 14. 088€ ri ro, ‘no mougnt of death weighs upon 
thine heart.’ 

l, 15. oxeSdy elon,.‘is drawing near.’ 

1. 17. évms, ‘trusty’ or ‘kind:’ a word of uncertain 


l, 18, Notice the difference of accent, in two lines, be- 
tween the words xpardg and xpdros. ‘For the moment I 
will grant thee grand victory, as recompense for these 
things, viz. that never shall Andromache receive at thy 
hands the splendid armour of Peleus’ son, when thou hast 
returned from the field.’ The negative really qualifies 
veoticayn, meaning that he never shall return, and An- 
dromache shall not take the prizes at his hand. With 
invoothoayn, Béferas cp. Il. 1. 596 madds edéfaro yxerpi 
comedXop, 

1, 22. Join éwi-veice, ‘nodded assent thereto.’ 


§ 22. 


Here rather 
in the sense of ‘spread round them,’ like w§ rérara: émi 
Bporotas, Od. 11. 19. 

1. 3. 18 7 dwecodpevoy, ‘which sweeping on, after it has 
blazed out on a sudden, burns some city of men, and 
houses consume in the mighty glare, while the blast 
of the roaring wind fans it’ (lit. the strength of the 
winds roars upon it); ‘so a ceaseless clamour of steeds 
and of armed men was assailing them as they went,’ sc. 
carrying off the corpse.. 

1, 7. @mévas is elsewhere used only with a personal 


a el ee = ee es ee - 


subject. @{yxhs seems to be a form of dd&ex}s=‘ con- 
tinuous; the prefix d being only euphonic, and not 
having the privative force. 

1. 8. dyduBadévres, lit. ‘having put on,’ ‘clothed them- 
selves in, like ¢dwseypévor dicqy, We might rather expect 
the middle voice, but with this use of the active cp. Eur. 
Androm. 110 dydpay . . dovrociway orvyepdy ayudiBadoics 
napa. 

1. 10, 8épu péya vitor, ‘a great balk of ship-timber.’ 

l. 11. teipe@’, i.e. relperas, 

1. 13. loxavdryp, ‘were keeping the Trojans back.’ The 
simile that follows describes the ‘wooded spar of a hill, 
stretching far into the plain, which kept back the terrible 
streams of powerful rivers, and sets the current of all of 
them to the plain, turning their course, and they cannot 
with all their strength break it, as they flow on.’ 

l. 14. veTuynnis, from rvyydve, means little more than 
‘being,’ ‘ finding itself there.’ Cp. Od. 10. 88 &» wéps wérpy 
HA‘Baros rervynne Rapwepes, webiov0 may be taken with Scampé- 
avov, as if the adverb followed the force of the preposition 
with which it is compounded; or it may be taken as a merely 
local genitive, and dcaxpicwr as only adverbial to rer- 
xnees. The foreland acts partly as a dam, partly as a 
watershed. 

1. 21. végos, a graphic word for a ‘covey’ or ‘flight.’ 

1. 22. nexdijyovres, as if from a new present, xexArye, 
formed from xéxdyya, («Ad{e), is in the nominative case, 
as if the preceding line had run papes Hé Kodowl. ov)er, 
‘loudly,’ from oddos, (ede), meaning ‘ close-packed.’ 

upotducw tévra, ‘see him from afar coming on.’ 

1. 27. épwh has apparently contradictory meanings. 
Properly it is ‘quick movement, ‘rush,’ and then ‘ quick 
movement away,’ ‘ withdrawal,’ and so (apparently) ‘ ces- 
sation’ or ‘abatement.’ 





§ 23. 


1. 2. xdpy, acc. sing. Epic form of «dpa. 
dijos, an Epic genitive, from the adjective dvs, ‘ good.’ 
the neuter of which is the familiar adverb «8. There 
seems no reason, beyond the usage of the ancient critics, 
why this form should be written with the rough breathing. 
It is not unlikely that in this passage we should write éoto, 
from the possessive pronoun éds or és. 
l. 6. 7d pev 8h, ‘verily, this has been accomplished by 


| the will of Zeus, even as thou didst afore entreat him, 


with uplifted hands, that all the Greeks should be cooped 
up, etc. From «ite we have an aorist édAny, 3rd _plur. 
Oe, Il. 22. 12; infin, dAjeas, as in Il. 16. 714, or, as here, 


pevas. 
l. rr. Adda tf pos thy 480s, ‘But what pleasure have I 
from this ?’ 


1,16. BporoS dvdpos. One form of the story is that 


| several of the gods had sought. the hand of Thetis, but 


learning that the son that should be born of her would be 
more powerful than his father, they gave her, against her 
will, to Peleus. Achilles says to his mother, ‘ Would that 
thou wert still living yonder among the sea-nymphs, and 
that Peleus had wedded a mortal wife!’ 

l. 19. viv 8. The sentence is elliptical. There is no 
retb to which viv & leads up. But the sense is not ob- 
sure, ‘but now [they have made thee my father's wife] 
in order that,’ etc. 

l. 23. Join dwo-dddeoq, ‘may lose.’ 

24. Qewpa, (plur. from édwp), dworley, ‘may pay for 
his spoiling.’ ; 

L 26. of dyopedas, ‘in accordance with what thou 
sayest.’ 

l. 27. wérpog drotuos, ‘fate waits on thee.’ 
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1, 29. adrixa reOvainy. Achilles is so far from being 
checked by his mother's gloomy foreboding, that he is not 


. content to be e«ipopos, he says, ‘Nay! mayI die at once.’ 


odx dueddov, ‘ was not destined.’ 
1. 31. Sijeer, a contracted form of ddnoew (for which the 


common Homeric form is éeqoe), ‘he wanted me’ 


For a similar contraction cp. the form of the conjunctive 
Of xeipat; Viz. apras for xeqras. 

L 32. viv 8 ewef. The sentence is anacoluthontic, for 
the verb in the apodosis is never expressed. But the 
form of the sentence is renewed and the verb given in 
1. 45 vow 8 ely? Shpa xsyeia “Exropa. 

véopas, with a future sense, like «iu. 

1. 35. érdcvoey &y0os dpodpys, ‘are useless weight upon 

the soil.’ 


1, 36. rotog dév, concessive, ‘though being such an . 


one.’ In this line the diphthong of in olos is scanned 
short before the following vowel. 

1. 38. és... dwédotro, ‘ uéinam perirel |’ 

1. 39. @énxe, gnomic aorist, ‘drives one on.’ Wrath 
is here described under a double simile: it is sweeter, 
from the hope of vengeance, than the wild honey thar 
drops from the trees, and it rises and spreads i in the heart 
like the smoke that goes up from a fire. 

1. 43. mporerdyOa:, ‘be a bygone thing.’ Like the use 
of Lat. ‘ Zroia _/fust:’ ‘has been, and is not. Achilles is 
willing to forego the quarrel with Agamemnon. A 
sterner necessity (dxéyay) absorbs all his thoughts, the 
duty of avenging the death of Patroclus. 

1. 46. Sdfopac, ‘will accept,’ or ‘welcome.’ 

1. 48. 008¢ ydp od8¢. This repetition of the negative, 
separated by ydp or yé», is frequent in Homer, in the 


sense of ‘ assuredly not,’ ‘no! not even,’ or some similarly 


emphatic denial, like our ‘no! never!’ 


L 49. Ss wep refers back to ‘HpaxAjjos, or, more properly, 
by constructio ad sensum, to Bin ‘Hpaxdjos, as an equivalent 
for “Hpaxhijs. 

L 51. dpoly, ie. a parallel fate with his, viz. dayjva. 

1.52. xeigopas, ‘shall lie still.’ The antithesis is be- 
ween xeloopas expressing inactivity and «dog dpotuny im- 
plying success in fighting; and between éwai xe Odyw and 
w 82, ‘now, may I win fair fame!’ 

1. §3. 008d pe weloers. Equivalent in meaning to ov ydp 


wt weloress. 


§ 24. 


L 2. at@pnyerts, as an epithet of Boreas, means, not 
‘making clear weather,’ but, ‘born in the heights of 
heaven.’ It is not a misty wind of the lowlands or the 
a, but coming clear and fresh from mountain tops. 

L 6. ydé\acoe, ‘looked bright.’ Cp. Horace’s ‘ ridef 
agento domus,’ Od. 4. 11. 6. 

lL 7. éwd goes closely with aoouly. 

l. 14. dwdveube ydvero, ‘flashed afar.’ 

L 15. dx wévrovo ganjn, ‘is seen from the sea.’ 

L 17. oraOpe év olowédw, ‘in a lonely homestead.” The 
picture described is that of the watchfire of the herdsmen 
m the mountain pasturages above the sea. If the latter 
part of the description in the simile has any bearing upon 
he circumstances of the arming of Achilles, it must be 
that the mention of the storm suggests the wild and fitfu) 
gam of the watch fire as the gusty wind deadens it and 


f ben fans it up again. 


l, 20. wept is adverbial to @¢ro. 


23. Og ... Oapecds, ‘which Hephaestus sets thick 
sbout the crest.’ 
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1, 24. weiphOy 82, ‘ Achilles made trial of himself in his 
gear, to see if it fitted him, and if his fine limbs moved 
free in it.’ 

L 26. m9 8é. The magical suit of armour not only did 
not weigh the hero down, but was ‘like wings’ to him. 

1, 27. odptyyos, ‘ the spear case.’ 

L. 30. MyddBa, ‘the ashen shaft from Mount Pelion’ 
Cheiron was a centaur who lived there, and who wag 
teacher to the young Achilles. 

1. 33. Join dudi-doay, ‘ put round them the yoke-straps’ 
From évvvps. 

1. 34. xara 8° 4vla, ‘they drew the reins behind (the 
horses) up to the close-framed car’ The reins passed 
from the horses’ heads through rings on the yoke, and 
were tied to the rim or rail that ran round the car 
(dvrvé). | 

l. 36. eg twwouy dvdpoucer, ‘leaped upon the car.’ See 
note on § 20. |. 28. ° 

l. 37. Sey BH, ‘mounted after him;’ not in the 
meaning of ‘stood behind him;’ for the fighter stood by 
the side (sapaBdrns) of the charioteer. 

l. 39. watpés. The gods had given these horses to 
Peleus at his marriage with Thetis, xdyoy cal Badiov ., . 
Tous @rexe Zepipp dup Aprua Uoddpyy, The Homeric 
notion of dpwua is that of a storm-goddess. 

1, 41. GAdws, ‘in other sort,’ explained by the words 
below, pnd os, etc. 

L. 42. éSpev. In the absence of any certain information 
about this word we must be content with the interpreta- 
tion of the Scholiast, d8q» dyeuer, ‘when we have had 
enough.’ Some refer the word to a verb dw, dca, ‘to 
satisfy,’ others to the verb is, but the first derivation 
fails to account for the form, and the second suggests no 
intelligible meaning. 





The sentence in full would run, jade Abrere rdv ynoxRa 
as ldrpoxdow dilwere. 

L. 44. wéBag alddos, ‘swift of foot.’ 

L 46. efepewotca, (dpeiw), ‘streaming down.’ fLedyhy 
aay be rendered ‘collar:’ it is strictly the pad above the 
vasobva, 

L 47. adSferra dOnxe, ‘made him voiceful,’ ‘gave him a 


woice. : 

1. 48. nat Xyv, ‘in good sooth will we at least to-day , 
ting thee back safe.’ 

L go. Oedg péyas is Apollo, who was the cause of 
Patroclus’ death too. 

L 56. oo a’rg, emphatic, ‘for thee thyself’ We shall 
bave no part in it. The god and the man who com- 
passed the death of Achilles were Apollo and Paris. 

L 57. tos Sapfvas, ‘to be violently slain.’ The "Epeves 
ge represented as the watchful guardians of the appointed 
ader of events, and as aid to the Motpa, in which 
apacity they appear here, preventing Achilles from 
acaping or seeking to escape his doom, by learning too 
pach of the way in which it was ordained to come to 
‘im. | 
1 62. GAA xal dumps, ‘but yet notwithstanding.’ 

1. 63. G&8ny dddoa woddwo, ‘drive them to full satiety 
of war.’ 43n» may be taken as governing wod¢yoo, oF 
perhaps wodduoo may be a sort of local genitive after 

ina, analogous to the genitive in the phrase daspyocew 


§ 25. 


lx. Sppawe. Hector had been revolving in his mind 
the possibilities of meeting Achilles in fair field, or of 
making terms with him by the restitution of Helen. 


———— 
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1. 2. “Evwddiog, a name of Arés, the war-god. 

1. 3. MydidBa, see above on § 24. 1. 30. 

L. 9. nipxos, The falcon, described as ‘ swiftest of birds, 
is said to ‘speed in pursuit’ of a dove. 

1. 10. oigde and of are from the root 2, as in I-énes. 

1. x1, dwas6a, an adverb from twal, a form of baa, 
means here ‘away from him,’ lit. from under him. ads- 


- msg, see under Adcxe. 


l. 12. tapdda dwatewe, ‘swoops often upon it.’ 

1. 13. lds wévero, ‘sped straight after him.’ 

1. 14. tetxog Gwo, ‘towards the shelter of the wall.’ 

l. 15. It is not possible to identify the relative positions 
of the watch-tower, the wind-swept fig-tree, or the two 
basins; they must all lie near the ‘Scaean’ or western 
gate of Ilion, between the town and the plain, through 
which the dpagfirds led in the direction of the Greek 
camp. Strabo, the Greek geographer, understood by 
epweds a plantation or group of fig-trees on an elevated 
knoll; but this was only by way of explaining 4veyserre, 
which can well be applied to some lonely fig-tree, with its 
branches bent inland by the winds from the sea. xpows 
are basins in which the springs well up. There seems no 
real difficulty in joining syai Zeayd»dpov, for although the 
ultimate sources of the river lay further off, these may 
well be feeders of the main-stream. Others join dvate- 


gover and translate, ‘well up from the Scamander,’ sup- 
posing some subterranean connection between the river - 


and the springs. One of these springs is warm, and 
steam rises from it, in the winter; the other runs as cold 
in summer time as hail, or snow, or ice. 

L. 23. dw’ airdey (myyav), ‘close at the springs are five 
broad washing-tanks of stone,’ i. e. stone-lined. 

l. 24. ovyaddevra, ‘bright-white.’ This is a good in- 
stance of a constant epithet, applied generally to a noun 





without having any connection with particular circum- 
gances. For when clothes are brought to be washed, 
they are dirty, and not ceyaddevra. 

L 27. gedywv, supply 6 per to parallel 6 & dma ducer. 

]. 29. xapwadiues characterises both épevye and Slane. 
uphtov. An ox for sacrifice, or a hide, might be an ordi- 
sary prize for a race, but here they were ‘trying to win’ 
(ipevcOn») something very different. They were running 
a race for Hector’s life, the one to take it, the other to 
save it. Join dd6\sa woociv dyBSpéew, ‘prizes for the fleet | 
feet of man.’ 

l. 32. téppata means here the ‘turning-post,’ Lat. ‘me/a,’ 
and the simile seems to suggest that at this point Hector 
doubled and retraced his steps again in the direction of 
the city walls. 

l, 33. 7 8d, ‘and a great prize is ready set there.’ rd 


i a, rendered ‘there,’ has the effect, natural to the demon- 


sirative pronoun, of pointing to the prize as if it lay be- 
fore us. 

l. 34. tpiwos, a shortened form of rplrovs. 

dvBpds xararefvndros, ‘when some hero is dead.’ The 
allusion is to the games that often formed a part of the 
funeral rites. 

1. 35. wodw wép. does not mean much more than’ 
‘roundabout near the city.’ They did not run right 
round it, but kept a circling course, now near and now 
farther away from the Scaean gate. 


§ 26. 


L 1. «dovdev, ‘driving him.’ 

1. 2. Join veBpdv drdeovo. 

1. 3. Spoas, (Spruss), as we say, ‘having put him up.’ 
Sintra: goes directly with 8a... Bhooas. 
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1. 4. tov 8 ef wép re, ‘and should the fawn hide from 
the dog by crouching under a bush, yet the dog tracking 
him out runs steadily after him.’ 

1. 6. o& AgGe, ‘could not elude the gaze.’ 

1 7. wuhdew Aap8andew depends upon dvtioy dtfacta, 
‘to rush straight for the gate into the shelter of the well- 
built towers, which we may suppose flanked the Yea 
wronas, 

1, 9. ef weg of, (dative of enclitic pronoun), ‘in hope 
that from above his friends might defend him.’ 

l. 10. towed, ‘so often did Achilles, outstripping him 
and getting in front, turn him back towards the plain.’ 
Achilles got between Hector and the walls, so that Hector 
had to retrace his steps again and leave the neighbour- 
hood of the ‘walls for the open plain. wapapOds, see 
under sapa-$6dve. Achilles thus got ‘on the city-side’ 
of Hector (worl wrdhsos). 

1. 12. of Sévarat, supply ris. 

1. 14. Og 6 rdv, ‘so the one could not catch the other 
by running, nor he (the pursued) escape.’ 4s is the de- 
monstratival pronoun, equivalent to otros. 

1, 15. wig 84 xey, The wonder here expressed is why 
Hector could elude pursuit so /ong, seeing that Achilles 
was evidently the swifter. Nor could he have done 
so, had not Apollo ‘come near to him, for a last and 
final meeting,’ and inspired him with fresh spirit and un- 
usual speed. But this was the last time the god could 
come to his help, as Fate already demanded its victim. 

1. 16. qwrero, see on § 6. 28. 

1, 18. \actow 8° dvdveve, i.e. he shook his head to warn 
his Myrmidons not to shoot. 

1. 20. Sedrepos, see on § 13. 12. 

1. 21. At the critical moment, Zeus lifts the golden 
balance, and puts the fate of each hero in either scale. 


{ being devoured by fire.’ 





1, 25. Gna, ‘he drew up the beam,’ so that the scales 


@ lung free, and the ‘fated day of Hector sank, and 


dropped netherwards,’ The subject to sy ero is “Exropos 
aloipov pap, not “Exrep, for «ig "AfBao, ‘in the direction of 
the land of Hades,’ is only a graphic periphrasis for 
‘downwards.’ Apollo then left him, as his fate was 
sealed. Cp.’Virg. Aen. 12. 725 foll. ‘Jupiter ipse duas 
agquato examine lances | sustinel, ef fala impontl diversa 
dvorum, | quem damnel labor ef quo vergat pondere lelum,’ 


§ 27. 


L 2. é¢ oupdv, ‘he bored the tendons of both feet be- 
hind, from heel to ankle.’ This means that he passed 
the knife between the ‘tendon-Achilles,’ and the ankle- 
bone. 

1. 3. dx Bipporo. So ‘religare funem ab littore’ Lucr. 
7.860. @xeoOas dace, ‘let it drag.’ 

l. 4. Join dvd-deipas. 

1. §. é\day, ‘ to make the horses go.’ 

1, 6. xovioados, ‘a cloud of dust rose from him.’ 

dupi-axitvayro, ‘were spread all abroad.’ 

], 8. réve 82 makes an antithesis to wdpos. The tragical 
nature of the outrage is enhanced by the scene being laid 
&@ &» warplds yalp. 

]. x1. rédXe, ‘tare her hair.’ 
voice is more common. 

l. 14. efxovro, ‘were taken up with, de plunged in. So 
mArnbpq Zrxorro, Od, 11. 3343 & dxet cxouem, Od. 11. 278, 

l. 15. Te» 8é, ‘and the scene was most like this, viz. as 
if the beetling heights of the citadel from top to base were 
With the form of sentence cp. 
'‘Obvecnos airy re IxéAn as ct € Bigaro podvoy édvra Thies, 
I. xx. 467. 


In this sense the middle 


T 2 





1. 19. xéepow only means ‘the dirty ground.’ 

L 21. oydo6e, ‘hold off.’ 

]. 23. Noowpa, almost with the force of indicative 
future, ‘I would fain beseech,’ 

1. 25. tordoSe==rpAxovros, ‘of such an age as I am.’ 

]. 27. pdsota, ‘and most to me beyond all others hath 
he caused sorrow.’ ) 

l. 30. of &yxos, ‘grief for whom,’ Curt. § 413 ©. “AiBoy 
(ddp0r) efow, ‘ within the home of Hades.’ “Aidos, a meta- 
plastic genitive, as if from “Ais, not "Aidns. 

l. 31. vy yepoiy, ‘in my arms.’ 

l. 32. te, ‘in that case.’ Notice the free combination 
of plural verb with dual subject. 


§ a8. 


sent dpéopas, a later form of dpyupas. 

L. 2. végea, ‘driving the clouds before them.’ 

1, 3. txavoy dijpeva, ‘came to the sea to blow upon it’ 
wévTos, 8C. Opnixios. 

l. 6. pubs, ‘together ;’ for there were two winds 
blowing. Others join duvd&s gBaddo», ‘urged the fire into 
one solid mass.’ 

l. 9. &pucodpevos, sc. by dipping the 8éxas into the 
Rpn Tp. 

1. 10. puxfv. Notice the solemn effect produced by 
the entire absence of the dactyl from this line. 

I. rx. Join o5 wa:8dg derda, =‘ nati’ suz ossa.’ 

1. 12. vuppiou, ‘new married,’ so that the parents had 
hope of grandchildren. 

1. 15. “Ewoddpos, ‘the morning-star comes forth to an- 
nounce daylight.’ 





1. 17. épapaivero, ‘began to die down.’ Notice the 
shade of difference between the process described by the 
two tenses. 


§ 29. 


lL 2. tHAlxou, see note on § 27. 26. 
dow, ‘ miserable.’ 

1, 3. wepwosdras, ‘his neighbours,’ further described by 
dndis ddvres. 

l, 4. telpovon, sc. by raids on his land. don, ‘is sere, 
90 a8 to ward off mischief and ruin.’ 

1,6, éwl a wera, ‘and hopes moreover, day after day.’ 

L 7. dwd Tpowbev. The preposition here is superfluous, 
38 in dx” obpardber. 

L 8. wavdworpos, sc. elpl, 

L xx. ls, see on § 7. 19. vyBuos, equivalent in meaning 


@ to parépos. 
l. 1. 8pdovro, only in this tense in Homer, from a pre. 


], 12, ‘yuvatxes, concubines, as distinguished from 
Hecabé, the wife. Priam lives in Oriental style. 

l, 13. Taw peéy wodhdy, ‘of most of these my sons.’ 

]. 14. elpuro, ‘ protected, adrovs,=‘ the citizens,’ 

L 15. tov, ‘him;’ deferred antecedent to ds. xreivds, 
the indicative aorist, without augment; to be distinguished 
from xreivds, the participle. 

]. 18, abréy re, sc. dud. 

1. 19. edeewérepos, ‘more to be pitied’ than Peleus, be- 
cause having no hope of any son’s return. 

1, 21. wort orédpa, ‘to stretch forth my hand to the 
mouth of my child’s murderer.’ Because to grasp the 
chin or beard was a common form of supplication. 


§ 30. 


L 1. dw’ al&vos Seo, ‘thou hast passed away from life.’ 
Join xdB-Nelwerg, = xaraXreisess. 
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|. 2. vijmios altws, ‘quite a babe.’ 

l. 3. &v téxopev, ‘whose hapless parents are thou and 1’ 

l. 5. mépoerat, (répw), middle future in passive sense. 
So rpdceoba diw, Il. 12. 66. This use is not unfrequent 
in the Tragedians, as riypnoerat, Soph. Ant. 687 ; dfvecera, 
ib. 890; guvdakera:, Phil. 48. 

l. 6. fuoxeu, imperf. 2nd sing. from proxopa:, another 
form of piopa, puv atthv, sc. widuv, 

éxes, ‘didst keep ;’ ‘didst protect.’ She alludes to 
the derivation of the name “Exrep. So says the Scholiast. 

l. 7. dx4oovrat, ‘ will be carried off,’ as slaves. 

1. 8. pera rou takes up the word ddédxous. 

l. g. detxéa, such as the duties of a slave. 

l. 10. &OXedwv, ‘toiling under the eye of a hard master.’ 

l. rr. SdeOpov, an accusative in epexegetic apposition to 
the whole preceding sentence. Cp. Aeschyl. Agam. 225 
érha 8 obv Ourip yevécOar Ovyarpds, yuvaoroivey sodduey 
dpwydv. See note on § 5. 36, 37. 

l. 12, The antecedent to @ is tug "Axarév. 

l. 14. 88a€ Zdov. ‘To bite the ground’ is a familiar 
phrase to express ‘dying.’ 4-84 is to be connected with 
Sdx-v-w, not with d8ovs. The word doweroy is a ‘standing’ 
or ‘constant’ epithet of od8as and adds no touch to the 
picture here. 

l. 16. 1, ‘ wherefore.’ 

|. 17. If &pyrév (and not dppyrov) be right, we “might 
understand it to mean ‘that against which men pray’ 
(dpdopa); or rather take it as predicative with €Oyxag, 
‘thou hast made sorrow and wail destradle,’ a phrase with 
which we might compare ipepos yéovo. 

1. 19. dexéww éx, i. e. ‘from thy dying bed.’ 

l. 20. wuxwdv émos, ‘some word of wisdom,’ i.e. some 
last advice which she might always carry about with her, 


l. 21. pepvypyy, optat. from perf. péponpat, (meponoxe). 





§ 31. 
1. 2. Lwds wep déw forms a strong contrast to ¢» Gardrou 


4 sep aloy, but the two adverbs are hardly translatable. An 


emphasis of the voice on the two contrasted expressions 


f would most nearly represent the force; ‘ while alive indeed 


_., and even in the hour of death’ may perhaps serve for 
a rendering. 
lg. wépvaocxe, 3rd sing. of-the iterative form of the im- 


4 perf. from wépynus, Epic form of wepde, ‘was wont to sell 


them,’ as he had Lycaon, a son of Priam, Il. ar. 78. 

1 6. dpx@addas is perhaps connected with dplyAn, 
‘mist,’ ‘vapour, referring to the clouds of smoke that 
sometimes overhung the volcanic isle of Lemnos. The 


4 constant communication of the Greeks with Lemnos 


disproves the common rendering, ° unapproachable ;’ 
Schol. dwpécpuxros. 
1. 9. dvdormoe, ‘yet not even thus did he wake him to 


| life again.’ 


l. ro. dpovas, lit. ‘dewy,’ means here ‘ fresh,’ explained 
by mpécparos, (perhaps from déve, wé-par-as), ‘just dead.’ 
Sudden deaths of men were attributed to the ‘ pain- 

less shafts’ of Apollo; those of women to the arrows of 
Artemis. The corpses of those who had died thus sud- 

denly would not wear the emaciated, exhausted, look of 


] those who had been wasted by long sickness. 


]. 12. dworydpevos, ‘visiting them.’ 


§ 32. 


1. 3. ds wpiv Sheddov dddaGar, ° Would I had died first !’ 
|. 6. dovdn day, ‘unworthy ;’ perhaps, with Schol., from 
doopndds, (Avopos), with Aeolic v for o. 
1. 8. yaddus, (Lat. ‘g/os’), ‘ sister-in-law.’ elydrepes, (Lat. 
‘janitrices’), ‘wives of brothers. 


aiaeeaay Google 
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1. 9. dxuph, (Lat. ‘ socrus’), refers to Hecabé, éxupts to 
Priam. 
1, 10. rév ye takes up the gender of dadpev, disregarding 
the three feminines. 
wapapdpavos, (wapdgnus), ‘speaking gently.’ 
l, 13. weppixags, ‘turn with horror from me,’ as ag 
cause of the fatal war. 
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SELECTIONS FROM HERODOTUS. 
I. SOLON AND CROESUS, 


§ 1. 


"]. 2. DAdoe re of wdvres, literally, ‘both others, viz. the 
whole body of the sages from Hellas;’ we might trans- 
late, ‘not only all sages besides . . . but also Solon.’ 

copurat had not yet acquired any of the meaning 

that belongs to the word in later Greek, and in the or- 
dinary English use of ‘sophist.’ Pythagoras is called 
gopuoris by Herodotus. 

1. 3. &s dxacros... dm«vdoiro. The optative is used 
here with the meaning of indefinite repetition, (Cart. 
§ 558. obs. 1), ‘as each one of them happened to wie | 3" 
meaning that the ol sdvres did not come all at once. 

1. 4. %é\ov. This interview can hardly have taken 
place. Solon’s legislation belongs to §94 B.c. and his 
ten years of absence from Athens lie between 593-583 B.c., 
and Croesus did not come to the throne till 563 B.c.; or, © 
if an interview did take place, it must have been a different 
one from the story given here. 

L 6. Cewpins. See note below, on yi» wodAnp. \ 

1. 7. dvayxaoOy (so inf. -Ofjrox). The optat. (after dredn- 
pnoe) would be more usual; but cp. Curt. § 531, 532) 
and obs. | 

1, 8. ofot re Foay, ‘ were ahle,’ lit. were just the sort to 
do it. re here is the Epic re of emphasis. 

abrd woujjoa, 8c. Adoas, 


ae 
-——_ 


ah es, & 


Qu é¥Ws SV, 


l. rx. abrév... alvexey, ‘Solon having left home for 
these very reasons’ (sc. that no change should be made), 
‘and for the sake of seeing (new sights).’ cisexer governs 
both genitives. 

Gewpins has the defining article, because it has been 
already mentioned. 

lL. 13. “Apacs. For his history see later, in the Story of 
Polycrates. 

wapa “Auacw, ‘to visit Amasis.’ 


$3. 


L 3. éwe8elayvcer. This verbis conjugated in Herodotus 
both from Bexwer and Sendra, so that we find é8elavey 
as imperf. and édexvea or Bafa (sometimes Zefa, Ionicd) 
as the aor, 

1, 4. Oynodpevoy. The Attic form would be Geacdyevoy 
from Gedopas. We also have 6nevpevos, and Onjcopas. 

l. §. &s ol, ==‘ guemadmodum ex,’ the enclitic of throws 
back the accent. xara xa:pdv §y=‘ commodum erat.’ 

1, 6. wap’ tpdas ydp. The word ydp explains ipepos 
enn 8é pos, the clause giving the reason being thrown first, 
as often in Homeric syntax: ‘since many stories have 
reached our ears concerning you, sherefore the wish has 
come upon me.’ 

Ll. 9. yay woddhy dwedfjdubas. There is something Ho- 
meric in the language used to describe the journeying of 
Solon, Sewpins civexev, ‘to see what was to be seen.’ Cp. 
lévas woddiw dei yaiay, Od. 2. 364, and ib. 1. 3, where it is 
said of Odysseus, 8s pada groAAd wAdyybn... wodddv 8 dy 
Opéwey tev dovea xai wiov Zyve. 

1. xx. ddwifew efvar SABudraros. By common Greek 
usage, predicative qualifications referring to the principal 
subject are in the nominative: cp. ’Aré£av8por hacer elvas 
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bide vide. In Latin, ‘Uxor invictt Iovis esse nescis ?’ or, 
‘Phaselus lle quem videtis, hospites, Ait futsse navium 
celerrimus.’ See Curt. § 571. 

l. 13. te dédvre xpnodpevos, literally, ‘adopting what 
really was (the case],’ i.e. frankly speaking the truth. 

1. 14. Té&\Xov. The accusative assimilated to the form 
of Croesus’ question, « rwa «l8es d\Bibrarov; as though 
the full form of the sentence were, Té\Ao» éépaxa dAfie- 
raroy Svra, 

1. 16. émorpeddus. An adverb of doubtful meaning, 
generally rendered ‘earnestly.’ In Hdt. 8. 62 éreorpap- 
péva isn seem to be ‘earnest words;’ because they are 
energetically ‘ brought to bear,’ érirpépera:, on the subject. 

xoly, i.e. sola, ‘In what respect?’ The termination 
of the feminine dative is a frequent form of the Greek 
adverb, as in ravry, #7, xowg, etc. 

1. 17. ToGo pév ... rouro 82, like rd pév... rd 8é==‘in the 
first place ...in the second.’ 

«5 Yxovoys, similar in meaning to oe éyew, ‘to be 
in a good state;’ only, « #xew contains the notion of 
having reached a high position, and ed ¢yew merely de- 
notes the state without this picturesque addition. See 
below, rov Biov ed jxovrs, and in B. 5.62 xypnudrer ev fxovres, 
where the genitive may be taken as the ordinary case of 
reference, or perhaps better with a local meaning. 

l. 19. wdyra wapapel(vavra, sc. réxva, ‘all of them sur- 
viving. Tellos lived to see his sons with their children 
growing up round them. 

]. 20. &¢ Ta wap’ yw, as circumstances are among us.’ 
Solon means to contrast Athenian simplicity with the 
extravagance of Lydian society. : 

1. 22. pdxns. This battle at Eleusis was probably 
against the Megarians. The Megarid was originally one 
of the divisions of Attica, but after the return of the 


Heraclidae it passed to the Dorians. Hence there was 
a constant jealousy between the Athenians and the 
Megarians, 

1, 24. Sypooty. See note above on L rs. 

l, 25. abtod ry wep, ‘there, where;’ i.e. just where. 


§ 3. 


], 1. td xata tov Té\Xov, ‘when Solon, in the case of 
Tellos, had urged Croesus on (to further questionings), 
by describing so many happy points in it, Croesus asked 
further,’ —ra xara rév TéAXov may be taken as here trans- 
lated, or may be considered as governed by a word like 
Aéywv, suggested by the participle efwas that follows. 

l. 5. yévos, accusative, ‘ by birth.’ 

1. 6. dai, ‘ was theirs to enjoy.’ tweivas, in this sense 
resembles the use of imdpyeyv. 

l. 7. towSe, ‘of such a kind as this.’ What the par- 
ticular kind or amount was is contained in the expres- 
sion deOropdpo foay, and, more generally, in the story that 
follows,—how they drew their mother in the car. 

l. 9. pytépa. Their mother was priestess of Hera, 
whose temple stood some six miles away from Argos. 

l. 10. ot belongs to od mapeylyovro, The insertion of 
the enclitic in this unusual place shows that the definite 
article (of 8¢) had not the mere force of an article, as in 
later Greek; otherwise, it would be quite necessary to 
construe of 3€ ogi Bées closely together. Cp. rd a¢ ol 
odvopa elva ‘lovv, Hdt. 1. 1; rdw 8¢ of wadev rdv mpeo~ 
Burepov elreiv, Hdt. 3. 3. 

1. 11. éxxAniépevor, ‘barred by the (shortness of) the 
time’ from adopting any other course. 


1, 18. 6 eds does not mean any particular god, but is — 


equivalent to our general phrase ‘ heaven.’ 





I. 19. piddov is superfluous, as there is already a com- 
parative (duewor) in the sentence. So in B. 1. 2. we 


find 6 péya wAovows paiddov rov éx’ nudpny Exovros SABuitrEpos. 


l. 21. otew réxvev dxipnoe, ‘to think what noble sons 
she had gotten.’ The Argive men praise the strength of 
the youths; the women their filial devotion. 

l. 23. tod dydApatos. The statue of Hera in her 
temple. 

1, 25. SoGvar thy Gedy, ‘prayed that the goddess would 
give to Cleobis and Bito.’ The aorist infinitive, expressing 


a here only the action of the verb, derives its apparent future 


sense from the force of edxyero, which implies a looking 


Z forward to a fulfilment. 


Join dpworor-tuxetv, the infinitive being quite analogous 
here to the Latin supine in « with an adjective, =‘ best- 
to-have.” . 

1. 28. dv rédet doxovto, ‘ fenebantur in hoc exttu vitae) a 
further description of the foregoing words odkén dyd- 


ermoay. 
1], 29. wonodpevor, ‘having had made,’ Curt. § 481. 
§ 4. 

1. 3. ¥ 82 dperdpn, ‘Is our prosperity, then, thus flung 
away by you into mere nothingness?’ 8 suggests an 
antithesis between the prosperity of Croesus, and that of 
Tellos and of the two Argive youths. 

1. 4. dove... dwolyoas, Curt. § 565, obs. 1, ‘put us on 
a par with.’ 

1. 6. émordpevdy pe, ‘thou art questioning about human 
affairs me who know that heaven is altogether jealous and 
works confusion.’ The same thought occurs again in 
the Story of Polycrates, (see Chap. V). What we express 
in such words as, ‘he that exalteth himself shall be abased,’ 
the Greeks putin another way,—that the powers of heaven 
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could not brook anything that seemed to rival their 
greatness or their prosperity. The huge animals that 
walk the earth are stricken by the thunderbolt, for the 
god will not suffer them to vaunt themselves; and the 
same bolt singles out the tallest trees and loftiest houses ; 
irréa yap 5 beds ra imepéyovra wavra codovew, Hat. 7. ro. 

dy ry paxpe xpove. Notice the article, ‘she long period’ 
of the world’s history. 

1. 11. dxeivo...Adyw, ‘but as to the question thou 
didst put me,’ (sc. whether thou wast happy), ‘I say not 
yet that thou art.’ 

1. 13. paAdov SABustepos. See note on sup. §. 3. dy’ 
hypépny dxovros, ‘that has enough for one day.’ 

1. 15. tedeurioa tov Blow, ‘that he end his life well.’ 
The infinitive is added as an explanation of the ‘ fortune 
that accompanies him.’ 

1. 16. {d-whouros, The prefix (a, as in the Homeric 
ém(atedes, (dxoros, etc., comes from &d (through the j 
sound of the iota, i.e. 8a) and means ‘ thoroughly.’ 

1, 17. Biou, genitive of reference, depending on the ad- 
verb perpius. 

1. 19. mwpodyes tou ebruydos, ‘is ahead of the lucky 
man in only two points.’ 

1, 20. & pév=zd whovows, 8 8¢=64 perpins ¢xar Biov, 

1. 32. towide, ‘in the following points ;’ the enumeration 
of these begins with dwnpos, for the sentence opening with 
amy péev introduces some limitations rather than advan- 
tages. ‘While indeed he is not better able to endure 
calamity and accomplish’ (supply éxreAéoas from sentence 
above) ‘his desire; but these things his good luck keeps 
off from him; yet is he sound of limb,’ etc. 

1. 26, tpds Touro, ‘ besides this.’ 

1, 27, dv od {nteis belongs clogely to SABtos, ‘ that man 
deserves to be called the happy being whom thou seekest.’ 





L 28. amoydaw, ‘wait!’ Curt. § 577. Similarly nadéew. 

L 30. cvddaPeiv, ‘to unite in himself.’ 

1. 33. Os Se, ‘even so, no one individual man is all- 
sufficient.’ 

1. 36. dxev Barehdy, ‘continue to hold. 

l. 37. wap dpot, ‘in my judgment.’ = 

L 38. Slxards dove oépecbas, § deserves to win, 

1, 40. dwoddgas SABov. Notice = force of et in com- 

ition, ‘having given a glimpse of prosperity. _ 

a a praia this use of the aorist see Curt. 
ae dyapifero, ‘he showed Croesus no favour, and 
having made him of no account, Croesus dismisses him 
from his presence’ (notice the force of ay middle voice), 
‘having judged that Ae was ignorant who, etc. In oure. a 
unodpevos the negative only qualifies the participle, an 
s not carried on to dwomépwerat, The change of subject 
in the sentence is very awkward; but unless we could 
yenture to read dyadjs, and refer only to one subject, 
Solon, this arrangement is unavoidable. Adyou odSerds 
may be called a genitive of price, or value, Curt. § 421. 


II], FALL OF CROESUS. 


$1. 


|. 1. reooepeoxatdexdty. The formation of the ordinal 
number shows that the cardinal, reocepeoxaldexa, 18 re- 
garded by Herodotus as indeclinable. Thus we have 
reocepeoxaivena érea. 
|, 2. dydvero Kpotow. Cp. duerjs xpdvos éyeyévee ravra TH 


sopin wphogovrt, dt. 2. 2. Also Luke 1. 36 ‘This is 





the sixth month with her that was called barren,’ piv dcroe 
€oriy aury 

l. 5. dg 00 apoexepee, ‘when it did not succeed.’ The 
subject to the verb is not otparin, but 7rd wpiypa, if it be 
necessary to supply a subject at all; it is, however, better 
to take the verb as impersonal. 

1. 7. MdpSos. The Mardi, or Amardi, were a nomad 
Persian people, who followed the regular army of Cyrus, 
as the Kalmucks accompany Russian troops. 

l. 9. @UXaxos, the regular form in Herodotus for vaaf, 

lL. 12. tav twa Audéwv, for rwa trav Auddv. So in § 2 
infra, rav ris Tepoéwy. 

l. 13. éwi xuvénv, ‘to recover a helmet. 

l. 14. dveddpuevor, ‘having picked it up.’ 

l. 15. &s Oupdv éBddero, like the Homeric phrase év buy 
BdddX\cerba. 

l. 16. 


avurov, 


kat adrtdv, ‘after him,’ not identical with per’ 
‘ post tllum,’ but rather, ‘ secundum illum,’ that is, ‘ad 


etus exemplum.’ 


§ 2. 


l. 2, Ta pév GAXa emenijs, ‘celera guidem non ineptus? 
l. 3. edeorot, from nom. eveora, 


may és atrév, ‘had done all he could with regard to 


him,’ 


l. 4. GANa te... éwemduee. We should naturally expect 


merougpos to match émdpaLdpevos, but the finite verb is 


substituted. 


1. 7. péya vipme, SO péya vpmos is applied to the fool- 
hardy Patroclus, Il. 16. 46. 
1. 8. itv, ‘ voice.’ 


1. 9. Gpudis Eupevar, ‘longe tb melius est, hoc procul a ke , 


abesse.’ duds, lit. ‘separated,’ and so ‘ afar.’ 


$$$ 





l. 12. dANoyvdcas. dddAoyroeww is properly to ‘take a 
man for some one else ;’ so, generally,=‘ignorare.’ Join 
fic 6g dwoxrevéwy, ‘was coming up to slay.’ For this form | 
of sentence introduced by yap see note on Chap. I. § 2. 


41 6. 


l, 13. dad, ‘by reason of,’ as below, iwd déous. 

lL 14. 0082... dwoOavdery, ‘it was no matter to him to be 
smitten and killed.’ 

1. 17. ‘ppnte, * gave vent to,’ of something pent up. So 
‘rumpere vocem, Virg. Aen. 2. 129. See Curt. § 400. 

l. 19. werd $2 is the antithesis to mp@rtov. 


§ 3. 


]. 2. Terwepecxaidexa érea, SC. 560-546 B.C. 

lL. 4. Xpnomipiow. Croesus had been deceived by an 
ambiguous utterance of the Pythia, and induced to go to 
war with the Persians, on the promise ‘that he should 
ruin a great empire. For he forgot that that empire 
might be his own. The words of the priestess are said 
to have been, Kpoigos “AAuy diaBds peydAny dpxiy raradvoe. 
This is like the oracle given to Pyrrhus, ‘Azo 4, Acactda, 
Romanos vincere posse.’ 

1. 9. TH 8 Kpoiow. The construction here changes to 
oratio indirecta, some word like Aéyeras being understood. 
treNOeiv, ‘animum subiisse.’ 

1. 10. dg. . . elpnpdvor, ‘ guemadmodum ipst drotinitus esset 
munciatum,’ i.e. in accordance with the will of heaven. 

L 11. o= Kpoioy. 

]. 12. és 8é dpa, ‘and that when this [thought] came 
upon him.’ Commentators generally take pooryivas here 
as equivalent to ™poo- otivas, from mpoclornus, aS spoiornus 
does not seem to give the required sense. For the omis- 
sion of one o cp. spo-cxévras, from mpooexe, Hat. 1. 2. 
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1. 13. dvevexdpevoy. See Buttmann’s Lexil. s. », © 


‘having sighed deeply,’ lit. ‘having drawn up a deep 
breath,’ from dvadépecbax, Then avacrevdtavra gives the 
next stage, viz. the audible groan, after the long silence. 


1. 16. tly rodrov dexaddosto=ris otros ely by dwixadéere, . 


nai tots, not to be taken immediately with xpooeh- 
Oévras, but, ‘and that they ... having gone up to him.’ 

L 19. Tov @y...ddOciv. Equivalent to éwixaddopa: totrep 
dy sao rupdewos de Aéyous dAbei» [wpd] peydroy xpnydrey 
spocriunoa dy, The meaning being ‘whom I would have 
given anything to see conversing with princes.’ yxpnpdtew 
is governed by the comparatival force in wpoerinynea. 

1. 22. Sydow wapeydévrew, lit. ‘causing him trouble;’ i.e. 
distressing him by their importunities. 

]. 23. dpydv, used adverbially, ‘to begin with.’ 

L 24. dwopdaupicee. The mood looks like a remini. 
scence of the oratio indirecia of the last paragraph. 

1. 25. ofa 8% efwas, ‘having said so and so ;’ this is nog 
a part of Croesus’ speech, but a remark put in by the 
writer to remind us of Solon’s saying without quoting all 
his words again. 

Ss ra adry. The construction is carried on from the 
sentence before; és fre nal dwopdavploae, ds re, «.7.d,, 
‘and how everything had turned out for him.’ 

1. 26. o08dv tr. paddov, ‘speaking not so much with re. 
ference to himself as to the whole human race.’ éwurdg 
refers to Croesus, the main subject of the passage. The 
actual translation of the words is, ‘not at all more with 
reference to himself than’ etc., but the sense of the words 
is that which is given above ; for it is a common Greek 
idiom to use words that actually express less than is meant. 
For example, ovx jaora often stands in the sense of 
poadsora. 

1. 24. wapa ogio adroin, ‘in their own eyes,’ 


se, OO ee = — iF 


1]. 30. dupdyns, perf. pass. from drrew. 1a wepidoyara, 
‘the edges.’ 


. 135. éwdefdpevor, ‘having considered.’ 


l. 37. Thy taxloryy, ‘as quickly as possible.’ Supply 
dv, Curt. § 405, obs. 2. 
L 39. Tob wupds éwixparijoa, ‘to master the fire.’ 


§ 4 


1. 4. rlol... dupiGn, ‘if anything acceptable had been 
given him at his hands.’ 

1. 7. €§ al@pins. The preposition is not local. The 
meaning is not that clouds gathered ‘out of’ the blue 
calm sky; but that ‘after,’ or ‘with a sudden change from’ 
calm, the clouds gathered. So in § 3, supra, dvaorendfavra 
ix wodAjs Jovxins. 

L 13. dvéyrece, ‘taught’ or ‘persuaded you.’ The ist 
sor. has a factitive sense, as seen in ¢8n0a from Baim. 
éxtyveow means only ‘recognized.’ See Curt. § 329. 

1. 16. TH of pev edSaiporlp, ie. urged thereto ‘by thy 
good-luck, and mine own ill-luck.’ He speaks as if their 
respective fortunes had been like powers of fate driving 
him on into mad and reckless acts. 

]. 18. ode dydntés dor Ss tug aipderas. This is equiva- 
lent to ‘nemo est fam demens qui bellum malt ,;' 8s rs has a 
qualitative force. | 

1. 20. dv pév ydp rH, SC. elpnyy. 

]. 21. taéra, subject to yetéoGat. 








III. THE STORY OF CYRUS. 


$1 


lx. Swepwe ul [rovrov] rOv Powxdhew... tee dwt 


oraro ...»dnovra, ‘he sent to that one of the herdsmen 
whom he knew to be pasturing,’ etc. 


1. 3. dwemBeurdéras, ‘the most suitable,’ for the purpose 


of Harpagus. That is, ‘most lonely,’ or, ‘most dangerous;’ | 


where the child would be sure to die speedily. 

1. 12, Oxesg Oy... S:apOapeiy. This phrase is properly not 
a final but a modal sentence. That is, it is not exactly 
equivalent to ‘in order that he may perish most quickly,’ 
but, ‘in the way in which he might perish most quickly.’ 

lL. 13. éxddevoe elwaiv, ‘he bade me tell thee.’ 

L 14. wepwohoys, ‘spare it.’ wsepsrouiy is equivalent to 
wouty rivd wepscives, i.e. ‘cause anyone to survive. So we 
have duapbeipas nal wepeworqoa, Hdt. 7. §2. ) 

1. 15. oe SiayphoeoOas, ‘that thou shalt endure.’ So in 
Cc. 167 obro: piv rev Geuxaiey roolry pépe dexphcarre. 
Others render, éxédevore elareiv, CAdOpy [airdy] ce diaypnorecbas, 
‘that he (the king) will slay thee.’ 
éwopGy dxuciperoy, ‘to see him exposed.’ 


$2. 


. 1. 3. Ty 8 dpa nal adtg, ‘now his own wife, just at that 
time, as fate would have it, is delivered of a child, as the 
herdsman was gone away to the city.’ 

L 6. réxov dppeddew. This verb is generally construed 
with an accus., a8 dppedéer obddy spryyna, Hdt. 7. 61. But 
the genitive may be used with it, as the thing abou 
which one fears, on the analogy of divas rds, Soph. O. T. 
234. 


1. 9. éndory, ‘stood by her.’ 

1. 12, 72 ptire Bel Shedor. In this clause rd is object 
wo ldeiv, ‘which I fain would neither have seen.’ In the 
second it seems simpler to make it the subject to &pehe, 
sapplied from Spero». ‘ And which never ought to have 
Gillen.’ Another way is to make ré, (1st), object to ide, 
and, (and), subject to ye¥oda, both constructions being in 
government with Spero», ‘ Which I would I had never 
seen—which I would had never befallen.’ 

L at. Tév Tatra ém@duersy po, ‘who had laid these in- 
jonctions on me.’ 

L 23. Tv nivog olneréww efvas, ‘that it belonged to one 
of the house-servants.’ 

L ag. wAaudpdy...Apmdyou, ‘the open exhibition of 
mourning in the house of Harpagus.’ ¢» ‘Apmdyov, SC. 


1. 26, =péxa re, ‘at once.’ spdea is always followed 
immediately in Heredotus by re, so that many editions 
write spéeare as one word. 

1, 28. Gepdwovros, governed by svrGdvopas. 

iveyeipioe, ‘ put in my arms.’ 

L 29. és dpa «tn, ‘saying how he was,’ etc. 

1. 31 88e dort, ‘here he is.’’ Cyrus, it will be seen, was 
thus named after his grandfather. 

1. 32. Spa 82 Deys nal dwedetnvve. This use of xal serves 
to point the close or immediate coincidence of A¢yew and 
isoSeuriav. Cp. xpdvos dd Kai wdvra ode éfnprvro, Hat. 
1.61. Translate, ‘even as he spoke he uncovered and 
showed the child.’ | 

1. 36. ode 2pm olds re <lvat, ‘said he was not able.’ 

1 38. dwoddeoGas, ‘that he shall perish.’ The subject 
changes. 

1. 41. od 82 38 woingoy, ‘Do thou do thus.’ Here 3 
‘ntroduces the apodosis to the protasis that begins with 
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éxei. This construction is common in Homer, and is 
probably an imitation of poetical usage when found in 
Herodotus. In. Hdt. 5. 40 we find éwel rolevy wepieysuerd 
ae dpeduer ris dyes yuvainds, od $4 rata wolee. See Curt. 
$ 628, obs. 

1, 43. Téroxa tebveds, (sc. réxvor), ‘have brought forth a 
still-born child.’ 

1, 45. Ghdboeas ddindwy, ‘wilt be detected cheating.’ 

1. 46. BeBouheupdva. Herodotus frequently uses this 
plural of the adjective or participle, as voy:(dyerd tors, 7.2. 
So pra, ddvwara, etc., and, in Homer, vera, mora, in the 
sense of ‘ escape,’ and ‘trust.’ 

l, 48. Join adpra with «3 Adyew. 

L 651. todroy péy wapadiBor. Here pd» introduces the 
apodosis to the protasis rév péw tpepe. ‘The child which 
he was carrying, intending to put it to death, this he hands 
over to his own wife ; but his own son,’ etc. 

L 53. @v Te pepe, ‘in which he had been carrying.’ 

1. 55. tptm ‘pdpn, ‘the third day after the child had 
been exposed.’ But the Greek idiom, literally, is, ‘the 
third day had come for the child exposed.’ 

Ll. 57. Tév twa wpoPécxey: see supra ray ra olkercey, 

L 58. és 106 “Apwdyou, sc. oixov, as above, éy “Apwdyou, 
See Curt. § 411. 

l. 60. fe 81a todru, lit. ‘saw by their means.’ The 
phrase may be compared with the name given in the next 
section to the king’s principal officer, ép@adpds Bacrréos, 

l, 62. Sorepoy rodtww, ‘subsequently.’ 


§ 3. 


l. 3. adras, i.e. the SovxoAias mentioned above, in the 
earlier part of the story. 


L. 6. éwixAnow, ‘they chose as their own king the so- 


called child of the herdsman.’ With éwixAyow may be 
supplied xadedyevov, the noun then standing as cognate or 
adverbial accusative to the participle. So in Homer, 
isixAnow xadéouoi, ‘they call by the sur-name, or éwixAnow 
without a verb, as here,=‘nominally.. See Curt. § 404. 
The force of éwi is that the name is properly an add:tional 
or exira title, given for some particular reason. 

1. 10. og éxdote épyov mpootdcowr, ‘appointing to each 
one severally his duty.’ This use of és to bring out the 
distributive force of ékagros depends upon some such com- 
pletion of the sentence in the mind, as wpoordacwy éxdore 



















4 ipyo ds éxdory xpoocrdrca:, ‘mandans cuigue opys Sactendum 


al cusgue mandabat. So Hdt 6. 31 dams 8¢ AdGos rivd ray 
moewv as éxdorny alpéovres of BapRapoy eogynvevoy rovs avOpwrovs, 
which is equivalent to of SépRapos aipéavres ras vaoous, os 
kxdaryy alpéocey, x. 7. X. 
els 8h... dxéNeue airéy. The sentence would naturally 

mn da... quuwallorra...éxédeve, but it begins with the 
nominative case, as though els were the subject to éwolngr, 
which of course is impossible, as éwolyce is yeally in a 
parenthesis introduced by ydp. 

|, 14. SuadaPely, ‘to arrest,’ lit.==éxardpwder ApBéoGar, ‘to 
§ seize hand and foot,’ or, ‘to seize round the waist.’ 

]. 15. weptdowe, aor. 2. (from mepsére), infin, wepurnciy, 
imperf. septcizoy. 

1. 16. perei@n, aor. pass. from perinus, (ueBinus). del te 
.. TéxvoTa =‘ guum primum,’ 
S61. 7. pGAddy ve, ‘he was more wounded by the disgrace 

(dadfia) than by the bodily pain.’ 

]. 18. dwouxrifero, ‘he complained of what he had 
suffered at the hands of Cyrus.’ 

1.19. 03 Kupou, i.e. ody ord Kupoi, ‘not saying he had 
suffered it at the hands of “‘ Cyrus,” but from,’ etc. 

1. 21. Gpyy ds elxe, ‘ul eral, ira percifus. Similar uses 
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of the verb are ed tet, dopadtws Zyew, tyeis pév ds Zones | 


nopuevpeba és Lipw, etc. 

1. 38. Adyor elxe ob8dva (rév ériragcopéver), ‘made no 
account of them.’ A¢yew properly means to ‘reckon,’ 
‘count, ‘tell,” and so Adyos keeps up this sense in its 
meaning of ‘ account.’ 

l. 39. és 6, as in Homer, eds & xe, ‘ until.’ 


§ 4. 


1. 3. mpoodpdperOar és dwurdv, ‘to resemble himself ;’ that 
is, as we say, ‘to resemble his own.’ 

l. 4. €XevBepwrépn, sc. f ward SovAov maida, ‘more inde- 
pendent,’ than a slave’s child would utter. 

1. 6. él xpdvov, ‘for a while.’ 

1, 7. 34 note‘ fandem aliquando. dyveveryOeais. See on 
(Chap. II. § 3.) Perhaps here with the 
implied sense of ‘ having recovered from’ his astonishment 
(exmdayeis), 

l, 11, wésme, ‘ dismisses.’ 

1, 13. pourwOévra, ‘after he had been left by himself.’ 

l. 18. dvdyxas peyddas, ‘a great strait.’ An euphemism 
for torture. Cp. Tac. Hist. 1. 2. *‘ Supremae clarorum oj- 
rorum necessitates,’ 

1, 21. tov édvra Adyov, ‘the real story.’ 

l. 22, xatéBawe és Aurds, ‘went on to entreaties.’ xare- 
Baivew (only expressing the opposition to dpydpevos), is here 
construed both with és Auras and with «eAedwv. With the 
later construction cp. xaréBawe atric wapa:reduevos, Hdt 
I. 90. 

1, 25. Aéyow 45n, ‘from that moment made much less 
account of him.’ His only interest in the herdsman was 
his desire to get the truth out of him; when that was done 
(78), he had served his purpoge. 


aveverapevoy, 
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l. 34. woujow is probably the 1 aor. conjunct., as it is 
not uncommon to have in final sentences, after a past 
tense, the conjunct. first (sojow), followed by the optative 
(mv). The former mood denotes the primary object or 
design. 

1. 38. dg of re elvos. Here we should expect dds re, 
coupling xadédoas with dds, but the order of words is 
inverted. The Grammarians call this figure Hyperbaton 
(bwép-Baivecy). 

], 40. xatd rd8e, ‘in the following way. Then évra- 
hdyevos follows to explain what way that was. 

1. 42. &xpe od reXeurfioes, ‘till he shall die.’ . 

l. 43. émeredda roshoy, equivalent to émredeoy. 

lL. 46. al8ov 8c dxeivwy, See above § 2 ad. fin. 

1. 47. otrwg doyxe, ‘such was the case.’ 

1. 50. rév of dvetxe yddov, =‘ quam in ipsum intus habebat 
ram.’ 
l, 51. nardwep=«al’ dep, ‘ guemadmodum.’ 

L 53. éwadtAdéynto. wadAdoydew==wdduy Aeyew. ‘When 

the story had been repeated by him,’ sc. rd spijypa. 
xatéBawe A\dywy. See above, xcaréBawe és dirds. 

1. 55. én Adyww is a pleonasm not uncommon in Hero- 

dotus. It is usually found at the point of change from 

oratio obligua to directa. ‘He went on to say.’ 

1. 56. exapvoy peyddws, ‘I was sore. distrest, and I 


§ reckoned it not as a light matter being put at an enmity 


with my daughter.’ 
]. §8. todro pév.. . robro 8. See above (Chap. II. § 2). 
], 60. séerpa, ‘thank-offerings for preservation to those 
of the gods to whom the honour is due.’ 


§ 5. 


‘11. mpooxuricas. The Oriental salutation, as frequently 
in the Bible, ‘bowed down with his face to the earth,’ 
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l. 2. peydda woynodperes, ‘ thinking it a great matter.’ 

4 dpapras . .. dyeydves, ‘his disobedience had turned 
out so well for him, and that under such lucky circum- 
stances he had been bidden.’ 

1. 5. tpla ual Sdna nou pdduera, ‘near about thirteen.’ 

l. 10. ward pédea; ‘limb by limb;’ like the Homeric 
dcapedeions rapev. 

1. 16. ro wasSde, genitive after ra DAa wera. 

1. 22. nai adpra hoORves, ‘that he had been very much 
delighted.’ «ai goes directly with xdpra, as above, aal 
peyddes, etc. : 

Toe. wpoodxaro, the antecedent to reics is the unex- 
pressed subject to sapépepaw: ‘sills’ guibus eras mandatum.’ 

L.25. wpoordyres or spoeordvres. See note on Chap. II. 
§ 3. 1. 12. 

l. 28. odve... yiverosx. This combination of ofre...re 
is unusual: we might expect ox dfewAdyy, GAS... yiveres, 
or perhaps oGre fewhdyy ore dxris devrot yiveras. But cp. 
Ones phte aGiobeiey fs ol 'Abnvaios, Ssagxedacpévns te elev. 
Translate, ‘He showed no horror, but refrains himself,’ lit. 
becomes within himself, i.e. in his own control. 

L 30. PeBpsixcs, from BBpocne. 

L 33. dvrebOey 82,‘and after that, he was going, | sup- 
pose, to collect all (the remains) together and bury them.’ 
éyedXe, ‘was likely, expresses the writer's notion of what 
would probably happen. 


§ 6. 


l. 2. dANwg... alxe, 8C. SqAdoras, ‘ was able (to show it) in 
no other way. There were guard-houses and patrols at 
all the bridges and passes on these roads. 

1. 4. Aaydv pnxavnodpeves. The way in which he ‘ pre- 
pared’ the hare, was by slitting it up, and ‘plucking off 
none of the fur, but [leaving it} just as it was;’ then he 





inserted his letter, and ‘sewed it up again.’ We should 
expect after ob8éy dworidas [dworfde], to find another par- 
ticiple like ddoag 8¢ Samep elye. 

L. 8. &re Onpevry, ‘as though to a huntsman.’ 

L ro, Join dwd yhdoons with dweireiy, ‘to bid Cyrus by 
word of mouth.’ Kapow is the subject to duAciv, pySdva to 
sapeivas, 

l. 15. éweAdyero, ‘ read it over,’ lit. pondered its meaning ; 
cp. IL. § 3. 

L 16. o@ ydp Geol. This sentence really gives the reason 
for the imperative tiva:, the force of yop here being, ‘“ in- 
asmuch” as the Gods regard thee, “therefore” avenge 
thyself upon,’ etc. 

L 18. xard pay ydp, ‘for, as far as his intention went, 
thou art a dead man.’ The full form of the sentence 
would be rd péy ydp card ri rovrou spodupiny... 7d Be xard 
heovs, ‘for on the one hand... but on the other, thanks to the 
gods and me, thou livest.’ But rd pdy is not expressed. 

L 20. xat wdédas, ‘long, long ago.’ 

wdyra is here subdivided into ‘ doth what you suffered 
end what I suffered.’ 

L 24. Thowep, ‘cursus ferrae dominus est Astyages, hutus tu 
tris dominus.’ 

1. 28. Hv ve... MiSer, ‘or if any one else of the notable 
Medes’ be chosen general. 

L 30. wpds odo yerSpevor, ‘ taking your side.’ So spds 
root elvas, See Curt. § 467. 

1. 32. tod ye dvOdbe, ‘ matters here being all ready.’ 


§ 7. 

1, 2. Fév8y. Gyndes is the modern Diydlah ; Cyrus was 
on the march from Ecbatana, otherwise the Gangir, which 
is actually divided at Mendalli into a multitude of petty 
streams, might seem to have a better claim. 
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1. 3. duBsBot, ‘empties.’ 

1. 4. tosror Sy. The original construction of the para- 
graph beginning with éwei re is forgotten after the paren- 
thetical description of the Gyndes, and is taken up again 
in an altered form by é¢ dafalvew éreiparo, the eee to 
which is introduced by é6aira. 

l. 7. ipév twwaw. These horses were sacred to the sun 


(Mithras), and drew the sacred chariot of Zeus (Ormuzd). 


SBpros, ‘ pefulantia,’ ‘ skittishness.’ 

1. 8. cup yycas, (Yde), ‘having swept him away,’ carried 
him off under its waters, ¢éper pur dwoSpuxcor. 

1. 10. toro SBpicayn. See Curt. § 401. 

l. 12. roG Nocwod. See Curt. § 426. 

nat yuvaixas, ‘that even women should cross it.’ 

1 14. perelg, (seOinus), ‘having abandoned.’ 

1 15. xardrave. .. Sudpuyag, ‘he marked out and drew 
180 channels by the straight line.’ It seems simpler thus 
to take éwoSdfas as merely meaning, ‘designans ducendas, 
sc. fossas;’ others make oyoworevdas a predicate both with 
xarérewe and twoddfas. This use of a cord to trace a 
straight line is found in Homer, though under different 
circumstances, where Odysseus squares his balks of timber 
nai éxl orabuny Buyer. 

l. 18, wdvra tpéwoy, ‘in every direction.’ As there were 
180 channels branching from either bank of the river, the 
total number was 360. 

]. 19. ola, like &re,==‘ gutppe,’ ‘utpote, is often used 
with participles and genitives absolute. See Curt. 
§ 587. 6. . 

1, 20. fyero, from de», Ionic form of aviey. Cp. Hom. 
Od. 5. 243 Gods 8¢ of frvro Epyoy, 

Thy Gepeiny, SC. Spnv, 80 ri» xepepivgy, Hdt. 1. 202. 

1. a1. atrod tavrp, lit. ‘there in that place’=‘in that 

same place.’ So often in Homer, atrot rg8’ di xdpy. 


B were advancing not one whit the farther.’ 


$8. 


l. 3. éwé\apwe, properly used of the break of day; here 
applied to spring, as the dawn of the year. In Hdt. 8. 
130, we have gapos émAdywarros. 

L 7. doowSdvres, from éoode, a dialectical form of the 
ordinary jjoode, 

1. 10, wpo-eo-dfayro, Ionic 1 aor. from smpoerdyopar, 
‘brought beforehand into the city.’ 

1. 11. Adyor o68dva. See above, § 3. 

1. 13. dvwtdpw.. . wpoxowroudvey, ‘and since his affairs 
The metaphor 
in spoxéwrew is from pioneers cutting and clearing away in 
front of an advancing army.- 

L 15. 18 wowntdor of fiv=' guid sibs erat factendum.’ 

L 17. € euBodfjs, ‘just off the inlet,’ where the river 
flows into the city. 

l. 18. Swe, as we say ‘ below ;’ the city is regarded as 
facing up the stream. The combination of &wacay with 
irépous seems inaccurate ; the difficulty may be avoided by 
supplying érépous before the words ¢£ ¢uBodrjs, ‘he posted 
all his serviceable troops, some at the inlet, ofhers at the 
outfall.’ 

1. 26. Aipeny eofcav dhog. This was a lake or reservoir 
which had been dug by the Babylonian queen Nitocris, 
as part of her engineering works on the channel of the 
Euphrates. This reservoir was now a marsh. 

1, 27. Swovornjgartos, ‘having sunk down.’ 

l. 30. Join és with pddtord xn, to which it adds a general 
or indefinite force‘ as near as may be to a man’s mid- 
thigh.’ 

1, 31. xaTd rodro resumes xard rd féeOpoy, after the paren- 
thesis Uwovevoornxdros ... xn, ‘along it, I repeat.’ 

1. 34. 008° Oy... 8:dpOeipay, ‘the Babylonians, having 
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not so much as suffered the Persians to enter the city, 
would have destroyed them utterly.’ This literal translation 
shows that the whole sentence is an affirmative one, and 
that the negative of8¢ belongs only to mepidderes. The 
position of the 4» may be accounted for, because it belongs 
to wepidérres as well as to ddpdepar, the sentence really 
consisting of two clauses (though blended into one by the 
use of the participle), odd’ a» qwepuidoy .. . xdxsora dy dad 
@Gapay. In the next sentence we have caraxAnicavres dy... 
€\aBoy dy odecs. Here the first a» serves as a signal to show 
that the form of the sentence is conditional, and the particle 
is repeated, when, after the long parenthesis, the principal 
verb occurs. 

1. 36. rds wudidag ds trav worapdy exodcas, the participle 
used with intransitive sense, as we say, ‘giving on the 
river. The river flowed through the city, dividing it into 
two main sections. Along each bank of the river ran a 
low brick wall (alyacin). The city intersected by streets 
at right angles to each other; some of them parallel to the 
river, the others leading directly down to it, and ending 
in a wicket (xvXis). 

1. 39. viv 82, the antithesis to « yé& wvy, above, line 32. 

1. 40. wapdornody ou, ‘were upon them.’ 

1. 41. olanpdvev, equivalent in sense to the more usual 
olxedore. 

Tay... dadexdétew, ‘after that the parts about the out- 
skirts of the city had been taken.’ There is nothing 
surprising in the story that the inhabitants of the central 
part of the city knew nothing of this, when we consider 
the dimensions that Herodotus gives us of the city of 
Babylon; describing it as a square, each side of which 
was 120 stadia, or 480 stadia in all, representing a circuit 
of about 55 English miles. 

1. 43. pav@dévew, the infinitive is made to depend upon 
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the verb in the parenthetical sentence, és A¢yeras bed rév 
yur olinpévov. So in Hdt. 1. 65 ds 86 atrol A€youss 
Aveovpyow dx Kpnrns dydyerOas ravra, where the infinitive 
stands as if A¢youos and not és A¢yoves had preceded. 

1. 46. nai 1d xdpra, lit. ‘found it out very much indeed,’ 
that is, learned it in terrible earnest. 

l. 47. vére wpGror. Babylon was taken a second and 
a third time by Darius Hystaspes. 

dpalpyro, Ionic form of the pluperf. pass. of aipew. 
In Attic the perf and pluperf. are. gpnyes and ypnyny re- 
spectively. 
§ 9. 


L 1. Macoayerdev. The Massagetae lived eastward of 
the Caspian, probably on the most southern portion of 
zi Steppe region, the deserts of Kharesm, Kizilkhoum, 


“T 3. TH Adye, ‘in pretence.’ He was not wooing her 
for herself, but for her kingdom. 

L 4. pav==Kipo», not to be joined with abrj 

L 5. d&weiwavo, ‘forbade him.’ 

L. 6. wpoexwdpee, used impersonally, ‘seeing that he got 
no advantage by guile,’ lit. that it did not advance for him. 

L 7. “Apdéys. Probably we must understand by the 
Araxes, in this passage, the Jaxartes (Str), and not the 
historical Araxes or Aras, or else the Oxus (Amoo). Pos- 
sibly the name Aras or Rha was given by the natives to 
all streams, which would account for Herodotus’ perplexity. 

1. 9. BidBacw, in predicative apposition to yedupas, ‘to 
afford a passage.’ The ‘towers’ built upon the boats that 
‘served to ferry them across,’ were to prevent the bridge 
being attacked and broken up by the enemy. 

1, 13. Mier. In the time of Herodotus the distinction 
between Median and Persian was hardly recognized. 
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1.14. maton... oweddas, ‘stop busying yourself with 
your present business.’ This form of sentence is like ypa» 
dn oe wodew ra woudas, ‘facere quae facts.’ 

1. 15. é¢ xaspdv, ‘to thine advantage.’ 

1. 16. hpdag dvdxeu dpdev, ‘endure seeing’ (that is, ‘en- 
dure to see”) ‘us.’ 

l. 17. odx Gv. In Attic prose we should expect the 


sentence to run, éwel oix dOeAnoas, ‘since thou wilt not - 


choose’... ot 84, dépe, ubxOov des, ‘therefore give up the 
toil.’ But here, instead of the one part of the sentence 


being made dependent on the other, the meaning is given | 


in-two separate clauses, ‘thou certainly wilt not choose ;' 
‘do thou then,’ etc. 

L 18. é\dd... alvas, ‘but anything rather than keep 
quiet.’ P 

1. 19. 8¢ 4ouxins is like & épyis, dd PdBov elvas. See 
Curt: § 458 c. 


1, 28. cupPoudevdperos ... wordy, ‘consulting with them : 
which of the two he shall do.’ ody, deliberative con. 


junctive. 

1. 29. ovvefémiwroy, ‘the opinions of them all coincided 
together.’ The metaphor in ovs-ex-wirrew is from the 
Wido or voting pebbles being emptied out of the ur. 
Here it is easily applied to ywGpa, that word being equ- 
valent to Wide: in its general sense. 


§ lo. 


1. 3. alwov... Sr... dwoorpépaw. Sometimes in Greek, 
though the dependent sentence begins with é, the infini- 
tive mood follows instead of a finite tense. It is more 
common when a long parenthesis comes in between, 
during which the force of ér: has been, it may be said, 
forgotten. Here there is no such reason, and the con- 








struction must be accounted for on the ground that ér: 
serves only as a mark to show where the quoted words 
begin. What Croesus had sald spérepov to Cyrus was, érel 
ré pte Geol E8exay S0vAdy coe, Sinaia, €f rs dvopéw wAEov, onpaivery 
oo, Hdt. 1. 89. 

1. 6. wabjypara—pafjpara. Appearing in Aeschylus in 
the shorter form #dos, nd6os. In English, ‘ pain’ and ‘ gain’ 
would give something of the intentional jingle. 

1. 8. rowadmys, i.e. abavdrov. 

od8ey wpiypa, ‘no good.’ 

]. x1. auxdXos. The same idea as in the Wheel of 
Fortune. 

1. 13. 48y Sy, ‘ without more ado then.’ “Hay introduces 
the application of these remarks to the present case. Its 
use implies that the opinion of Croesus which follows is 
the immediate consequence of the views stated above.” 


‘Woods. 


1.14. Ta duwadw 4, ‘the very contrary to.’ Adverbial 
accusative with yoopny fa. 

1. 17. mpogatoddJdets, ‘thou losest therewith.’ 

1. 19. én’ dpyas, the plural expressing ‘provinces,’ or 
perhaps ‘ satrapies.’ 

dd\Son, fut. contracted from éAatvw, So below Ags. 

1. 20. vxév Macoayéras comes in awkwardly here. It 
isa sort of echo of mxay 8¢ at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, and it serves to limit the vagueness of wxay to the 
special hypothesis of ‘supposing you to conquer the 
Massagetae.’. But, after all, the clause is superfluous. 

turd yap, ‘for against that notion I will set this (as 
an alternative).’ ravrd is explained by the words én... 
Topupios. In éxetvw he refers to his previous words mxévres 
Magoayéras ov rd dnicw pevgovra, GAN’ én’ dpyds rds cas 
Aor, 
l. 23. tis dpxijs, genit. after i6v. 
FOURTH GREEK READER. x 
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1. 24. &wnynpévos, from a deponent verb, but with a pas- 
sive force, as elsewhere in Hat. pepepnyévov, xarepyacpevor, 

l. 26. S:aBdyrag is the accusative because it forms the 
subject to infin. wpoehOeiy, ‘that we having crossed the 
river, advance over as much [ground] as they pass through 
[in their retreat before us],’ 

1, 27. TH8e wovedvras, ‘acting a8 follows.’ rdde is ex- 
plained by the paragraph beginning rovroc: dé» roic: 
d»dpaat. 

1, 32. wpoBetvar is in the same construction as the 
infinitives wpoeAbeiy and weipacba above, namely, after doxées, 
‘My view is that we having with lavish hand killed many 
of our sheep, should set before these men a feast.’ 

l. 36. 72d G\aupérarey = that part of his army which is 
called above rd dypniov rov orparov, 

L. 39. dwéBSefig. So Hat. 1. 59 fpya Grrodefdperor (drodein- 
yuus) peyada, 


$ 11. 


l. 1. ovvdoracay, ‘were at variance,’ ‘ clashed together.’ 

]. 4. xard== xaf 4, ‘proul.’ 

1. 7. iS0u. Notice the force of the tense, ‘ was giving ;’ 
i.e. purposed to give. This custom of the Persian king to 
name a successor before he took the field, is mentioned by 
Herodotus, 7. 2 det pu» (Aapeiov) drodéfavra Baowéa xard roy 
Tepotey vépov ovrw otparever Oat, 

L 14. naBapod, ‘able-bodied :’ lit. ‘clean’ or ‘clear,’ 
without the hindrance of rd dxpmiov. 

1, 18. ddefoudvous, from pres. ddéfoua, ‘though de- 
fending themselves,’ j.e. notwithstanding their resist- 
ance. 

iSdrreg, agreeing by a construciio ad sensum with the 
noun of multitude rpernyopis, Curt. § 362. 


we wrest oe we We 6tWw ® 


asee 35 Sw 4ge out 


§ 19. 


1. 4. pySdv dwapOns... cl... dxpdryoas, ‘ Be not elated. . 
that... you have overmastered.’ The words rowire pappdxe 
resume and explain dusedivy xdpre, 

1, 7. dwovandsew, ‘come bubbling up to the lips,’ 

1. 9. xara 7d xaprepdy is the antithesis to Sohdeas. 

1. 10. dwédaBe tdv Néyor, ‘accept my proposal,’ 

1,12. xatuBpicas tprrmpopi&. For this unusual construc- 
tion with dative cp. dydAyar: xarayeday, Hat. 3. 37. 

1. 15. dwdey dvevaryOdvrev, ‘verborum quae renunhaban- 
fur,’ from drodépew, 

1, 18. dyvijxe, ‘set him free,’ i.e. by its effects passing off. 
dwévas is @ picturesque word, analogous to the expression 
dhoas ppévas ping. 

tva fv xaxoG. See Curt. § 638. 1. 
J. 19. éruxe, sc, rot AvOjva, ‘obtained [his freedom].’ 
1. 20. rv xatpdv expdryge, ‘got the use of his hands.’ 
§ 18. 

l. 3. Soar, sc. ravryy ri paxny [wacéer] Soa, 

1, §. obrw todro yerdpevor, ‘that the affair took place as 
follows.’ 

l. 9. cuvdxeoOa, ‘ they closed,’ 

1, 12. abroé radtp. See above § 7 ad fin. 

1, 13. 7d wdvra, ‘in all,’ sc. from B.c, 558-529. 


1. 15. &i{nro, The verb di-few is really.a reduplication 
of the same root that appears in {y-reiy ({7=3/n), In the 


middle voice the forms &ifecba: and &{noba are both 
used by Herodotus. 


1, 18, éwédeye, ‘uttered them over (¢i) the body,’ 





IV. CAMBYSES IN EGYPT. 


§ 1 


l. 1. Mydougiw. The Pelusiac mouth of the Nile was 
the most easterly of the seven branches. It was so called 
from the city of Pelusium on its right bank. 

l. 4. Thy dvuBpoy, sc. viv. 

l. 7. mwhiGet wodddv. So we find Hadt. 1. 51 péyabei 
peyadous. 

l. 9. xatehnGévrwv, (xarecdéew), ‘cooped up.’ 

l. 10. dva wotapdv, ‘up the river,’ sc. the Nile. The 
fleet of Cambyses contained Phoenician, Cyprian, and 
Ionian ships, as well as ships from Lesbos, the chief city 
of which is Mytilene. 

l. 13. Gdées, (from dAjs), ‘all together,’ ‘en masse.’ The 
same root appears in the word adifev, but dAys does not 
occur in Attic writers, who use dépdos instead. 

l. 17. wapéotyoay, ‘in deditionem venerunt.’ 

mpooexées, ‘adjoining the Egyptians.’ This includes 
the various communities of Libyans settled between the 
Egyptians in the East and Cyrene and Barca in the West. 
See Hdt. 4. 168-172. 

l. 19. érdfavro. Notice the force of the middle voice, = 
‘t{ribulum sibi ipsts imposuerunt? 

l. 21. dpotws xat, as in Lat. ‘ aegue ac.’ 

€repa tovaita takes up the words above, from sapé- 
doaav tO éreproy. 


§ 2. 


l. 1. tetxos, ‘the citadel,’ or ‘fort.’ So the forts in Scythia 
are spoken of as dkrw reiyea péyada, Hdt. 4. 124. 

l. 2. katioas émi Adpn, ‘having made him sit there, by 
way of degradation.’ So in Soph. Aj. éni AoBa. 


CAMBYSES IN EGYPT. IV. §§ 1, 3. 309 


1. 5. Svewecpairo tijs puxiis, ‘put his courage to the test.’ 

l. 6. oreihas goes with éoOijn, ‘having equipped.’ 

1. 7. én’ ep, as we say, ‘for water.’ 

1. 8. dwoddfag must not be taken directly with dvbpar, 
but mapOérovs is to be supplied again, in the sense of ‘virgin 
daughters,’ or else dwod¢fas may stand as a parenthetical 
sentence, ‘‘ having selected them.’ 

1. 10. wapiiicay, (wapievas), ‘ passed by.’ 

]. 12. dyréxAasoy, ‘wept responsive to their daughters’ 
tears.’ 7 

l, 13. dxupe. This means that his head was bowed so 
that his features were not seen, as the procession passed. 

1. 14. Sedrepa, adverbial, =‘ next.’ 

1,17. SeBepdvous. The participle agrees, by a constructio 
ad sensum, with rdv maida per’ Ddov, because these words 
are really equivalent to a plural, i.e. ré» maida nat Ddovs. 

l. 18. MutiAnvaler is genit. after rotos drodopévorct, 

1. 24. Sewd woredvrwy, ‘sore distrest at it, lit. making a 
terrible thing of it. 

tavtTd ... Ouyarpi, ‘he only did the same that he 
had done at his daughter[’s passing].’ 

l, 26.° cuvjvere, ‘it fell out, ‘happened.’ dete follows 
with infinitive, as in Hdt. 1. 74 ovvqvene Sore ris paxns 
gucredons thy nuépny éfarives vuxra yevea Gas, 

tav cupmoréwy of dySpa, ‘a man of 4s boon com- 
panions.’ For this use of oi, the eéhtcal dative, see Curt. 
§ 432 foll. 

1, 27. dps is properly one who has passed the prime 

or nAcla, = os and ris HAcKias Gy. 

dewewtoxéta ex tov édvtwy, ‘gut ex bonis exciderat,’ 
‘who had been deprived of his property,’ lit. of what was 
(his]; cp. the expression 4 otoia. 

l, 28. Soa wWTwyds, SC. Exe, to be supplied out of éxovra. 

mpocatréorra, ‘begging an alms of the army.’ 
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1. 32. éwhffare. Notice the middle voice, as expressing 
an action done upon one’s self. 
l. 33- @udaxos. See on II. § 1. 1 9. 
1. 34. €& dxeivou, so rd dx Kipou spooray bev. 
én’ ixdory df68y=' each time the procession passed,’ 
lit. at each going forth. 
L 40. mpootnorra, ‘ related.’ 
l. 43. dvaxdaley, supply dud as subject. 
L. 46. ent yiipacs od8¢, the same words in Il. 24. 486. 
nal raira...Kpoisor. In this sentence, both Soxdey 
and Saxpéer depend really, though not grammatically, on 
Adyeras. ‘It is said that these things pleased him; it is 
said that Croesus wept;’ but this construction is confused 
by the insertion of és before déyeras. See for same con- 
struction IV. § 8 ad fin. Then there is a difficulty about 
és dwevetySévra, On the analogy of similar sentences in 
Herodotus, we might supply fxove, ‘when (he heard] these 
things reported by the messenger, [it is said] that they 
seemed to him to have been well said.’ Or perhaps, 
* [it is said] that these things, as reported by the messen- 
ger, seemed,’ etc. 
L. 49. émowdpevos, from éxowic6as, in its simplest sense, 
‘ following,’ ‘accompanying.’ 
L. 51. evehOeiv, ‘stole into his heart.’ 
L. 52. tev rd of waiba, like réy cupwordey ol avdpa sup. 
of tév dwoddupdrw. The present tense keeps its full 
force; ‘those who were in the way of death ;’ or actually 
‘being slain,’ for the massacre had begun. 
l. §3. dvacrhcartas, agreeing with ruds, the subject to 
ayes, understood. 
1. 54. of pendrres, ‘those who went for him.’ Cp. the 
common use of perdpyeobas. 
1. St. éOa, ic. waps KapSiey. ted Kowod. See Curt, 
426. 
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Exuv obSey Biavoy, ‘enduring no severities.’ 

l. 58. wokumpyypordav, ‘to be over-busy. This is a 
sort of euphemism for ‘ promoting revolt,’ like the familiar 
phrases, rewrepi{ey, ‘novas res struere.’ 

dwéhafe, ‘ would have got back.’ dwroAauSdvew, of taking 
again what is your own. There was once a dispute, in 
the time of Demosthenes, between Philip and the Athe- 
nians, turning on the point whether he should de sard 
otras Or dwoSetra, in the case of certain possessions to 
which they laid claim and which he was willing to cede; 
cp. Matt. 22. 17, a1: but here Psammenitus would only 
have been a satrap, for he was not said SacAevew but 
éwerpowevew. 

1. 60. tév, (=e Bacdéer), depends upon roicl ye waio), 
but the relative was forgotten after the parenthesis, and so 
the demonstrative aéréy is introduced. 

1. 63. dmoras fhe, ‘was caught disaffecting,’ 


§ 3. 


l. 7. & At@fop, ‘the Ethiopian king.’ So we find, in a 
corresponding sense, é Avdds, 6 Mndos. 

1. 8. xaréwras, predicate, ‘as spies.’ 

1, 10. wohdod awporipdww, ‘valuing very highly:’ lit. pre- 
ferring beyond much; the genitive is used because of the 
comparative force in the verb. See on I. § 3 rév dy wacn 
rupdyvowss TMpoetinnos peydhew yonudrew de Adyous dAdci». 

1. 17. odtw edwerdws, ‘as easily as this.’ Here we must 
suppose the Ethiopian king draws the bow with scarcely 
an effort. 

1. 19. wdsOet SwepBaddAdpevovy, sc. rode Al6iowas. So 
wdvras twepBadddpevos ro at, Hdt. 2. 178. 

l. a1. dwt véor tpdwew rwi is used by Herodotus in the 
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sense of ‘in animum inducere alicui, ‘to put it into any 
one’s mind.’ So sosde» exit ydov, Hdt. 1. 27. 

1. 22, wpooxraoGa tH dwutdy, ‘to acquire 1% addition to 
their own.’ 

l. 23. Toto. Fxover, sc. the messengers who had come, 
and who were then in his presence. 

l. 25. dwévrev. Notice the rst aor. forms ciwa, elxduny, 
as well as the and aor. commonly in use, etwoy, eleduny. 

1. 26. Sodapods, SoAepd, =‘ unreal,’ ‘sham ;’ the garment 
had not its natural colour. Cp. the Latin use of /ucatus.’ 

]. 28. dv xpucody orperrdv eipdra, [sc. adrovs], ‘he 
asked them about the necklace.’ Double accusative is 
used with verbs of asking, Curt. § 402. 

1]. 30. tdév xédopor seems to mean here, ‘the way of wear- 
ing them.’ 

1. 37. éwelpero, from éneipeaban, used for the more com- 
mon word éweparay. 

L 38. paxpéraroy, a predicative addition, =‘ at the long- 
est.’ Cp. érdosos résv dOvéav ddnipoucr évervyxave, Hdt. 2. 102, 

1. 40. wupdv. We should gather from this that the 
Ethiopians were unacquainted with the cultivation of corn. 
They lived on xpéa éf64 nal mépa yada, 

1. 43. xémpov. They must have explained to the king 
about the manuring of crops. 

1. 44. dvésepov, quite literally, ‘ picked [themselves] up.’ 

1. 45. Todro dogovoGa, ‘were beaten in this point.’ rovro 
is equivalent to the ‘internal object,’ sc. rjvde focay éoo. 
See Curt. § 400 foll. 


§ 4. 


1. 3. Adyow éwurey Sods, =‘ having considered,’ lit. rendered 
account to himself. 

15. ofa. Curt. § 587. 6. 

1, 6. “EAdjvev, who formed, as was stated above, his 
marine. 


l. 9. dwdéxpwe, ‘separated,’ ‘drafted off.’ 

l. 11. éfar8pawoSicapdvous. The case of the participle 
does not follow that of the object of éveré\\cro, but is 
attracted into the case of the subject to éumpicat. ; 

xpnoniproy. The famous temple of Jupiter Ammon 
was built in the Libyan desert, in the Oasis of Sywah, as 
it is now called. 

1. 15. ovrlew eydpeva differs very little from oira,= 
‘everything in the way of food,’ ‘connected with food.’ 
So rd cveipdray éxdyeva, Hdt. 1.120. Here émdciwew is 
joined with a personal accusative, as lwp pw daédine, 
Hdt. 7.21. ‘All that they had in the way of food had 
failed them.’ : 

-], 16. wat ra dwofsyia, ‘even the beasts of burden failed.’ 

1 17. youowaxdew,=' priori suae sententiae repugnare. 
The translation, ‘changed his mind,’ gives the general 
sense, but it loses the graphic expression that implies the 
struggle with the previous opinion. 

1, 18, émi, ‘ after.’ 

1. 22. Wdppov,=the sands of the Libyan dese: 

1. 23. dx Sexdbos, ‘ from every ten.’ 

l. 32. “Oacw wédw. The word “Oasis is probably no- 
thing more than an attempt to express in Greek letters 
the Egyptian word ‘Wah,’ a ‘dwelling’ or ‘inhabited 
spot. The city and its surrounding scenery probably 
lay near the modern El Kharjeh in the larger and more 
southerly of the two Oases, in the desert of Sahara. 

ore ph =‘ nist. See Curt. § 633 b. 

1. 35. Adyeras ... wed}... lévas. In oratio obliqua it 
is not unusual for temporal conjunctions to be followed 
by an = aa instead of by a finite verb. 

1. 38. peragé xou pddtord, ‘had got pretty nearly 
rvhit 

1. 39. Gpuotoy, ‘ breakfast.’ 
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314 NOTES. 


$ 5. 

L 2. “Ams, the sacred calf at Memphis, was peculiarly 
consecrated to Phthah, the Egyptian God of Light, and 
was worshipped in a splendid court of his own. The 
appearance of the sacred calf, which was recognised by 
certain marks or distinguishing features, was the signal 
for a festival of great rejoicing. The calf was supposed 
to enshrine the soul of Osiris, which, when one calf died, 
migrated into the body of another. We may suppose that 
there had been a long period during which no sacred calf 
had been found to satisfy the requirements of the priests, 
and now the citizens of Memphis were just celebrating 
his appearance. 


1. 5. Join wdyyv with rxataddégas, ‘being strongly of 


opinion.’ 

l. 6. yxappéowa, ‘were making these demonstrations of 
joy because of his ill-success.’ 

L 8. 8 n,=‘ why.’ 

1. ro. tére 82, ‘ but were doing so then.’ 

1. 12. Bd xpdvou. See Curt. § 458 c. 

1. 18. 08 Afjoew, ‘it should not escape his notice,’ that 
is, ‘he would soon see, whether a tame god had come 
among the Egyptians.’ ‘The Persians, who neither built 
temples nor erected statues of their gods, would have little 
sympathy with so gross a form of animal-worship as this. 

I. 24. yeAddoas, ‘with a burst of laughter.’ See Curt. 
§ 496, obs. for the force of the aorist participle. 

1. 26. rowdror, predicative, Goi is the subject of the verb. 

1. 27. éwatovres,=here alo Gavdperos, ‘ feeling.’ 

1. 28. yé\wra, ‘a laughing-stock.’ 

l. 29. Totes tata spiegoues, ‘those whose business is 
to do this.’ 

- 1, 33. dBsxasebvro, ‘were punished,’ lit. got their deserts. 

1. 36. AdOpy KapBdcew. See Curt. § 415 ad fin. 





STORY OF POLYCRATES. V.§1. ~ 415 


$ 6. 


L 2. trav érina... nal ol. Cp. Hat. 3. 31 adeAge), ry xal 
evvoixee nal fy ol dx’ ducboréper ddciden. When to a relatival 
sentence a second clause is appended which requires a 
different case of the relative, the construction sometimes 
changes from the relatival altogether to the demonstratival. 
See Curt. § 605 c. obs. 

L 9. mwedvws wpooxderGa:, ‘art over and above devoted.’ 

rdw pay, == Prexaspes; tw S¢,=Cambyses. 

. 14. 0f ovrdSpuy ddvrew, ‘ipst adsidentium.’ 
. 16. wpds rev wardpa, ‘in comparison with his father.’ 
. 17. dxalvou, i.e. all his father’s possessions. 

1. 18. thy @ddaccay must mean the S. E. portion of the 
Mediterranean; and the reference is to the successes of 
Cambyses on the Syrian and Phoenician coasts, and in 
the island of Cyprus. 

1. 31. $dvas, imperatival infinitive, ‘ Say.’ 

‘L. 35. 63 82... dveupeOfva. See IV. § 4.1. 35. 

1. 41. éwloxowa, ‘truly,’ ‘accurate,’ lit. on the mark. 

L 43. tev Gedy, perhaps Apollo, god of archery. 


V. THE STORY OF POLYCRATES. 


§ 1. 


]. 2. BeBepdva. So cal ore 'AAxpaovidai eBdcOycar dvd 
rv ‘EdAdda, Similar to this is the use in Attic of wep- 
Bonres. 

1. 3. tOdoece, =‘ pergeret.’ Cp. Hom. Il. 6. 2 vee pay. 

1. 6. ébepe xal Fye. In this common phrase, expressive 
of the various ways of ‘annexing’ the property or persons 
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of enemies, it will be seen that dyew belongs strictly to 
animate things that are carried off; $dpew to inanimate. 

Staxpivev, ‘making no distinction with regard to,’ and 
so ‘exempting.’ 

. te ydp oie, ‘for he said that he should gratify his 
friend all the more by giving back to him what he had 
taken, than by not having taken anything at all.’ So ove 
apx7y, in the same sense, Hdt. 1. 16. 

. 1. 9. dpaspiixee, the corresponding form in the passive 
in Ionic is dpalpnuas for gpqpat. . 

. dv 8, ‘and besides,’ =‘ a/gue in his eam. Frequent 
in Sophocles, as O. T. 27 ¢» 8 6 wupddpos Oeds oxi as ddavmes, 

1. 12. 8e8endvon. They worked, as prisoners, ‘in chains.’ 

L 13. kai xws, ‘and somehow or other the great pros- 
perity of Polycrates was not unnoticed by Amasis, but it 
was a matter of anxiety to him,’ lit. Polycrates prospering 
did not escape the notice of Amasis. Curt. § 590. 

1. 20. @Bovepdy, See the remark of Solon, I. § 4.1. 6, 
on the jealousy with which the gods regarded excessive 
power or prosperity. 

kai nwg BovAouas, ‘and indeed I would prefer for 
myself (as well as for those for whom I care) to have a 
measure of success (evruxée rs), in part of my fortunes, but 
in another part to meet with failure, and in such wise to live 
out my days, with alternations of luck rather than with 
uniform prosperity.’ Notice in this sentence rd pey and 
rd d¢ as accusatives of reference with edruxéew, the use of 
after BotAopa as implying a preference; so in Homer 
Il. x. 127 Bodo ¢ym Aady cay Eupevar ) dwodéoda. The 
words xai tay ay xfSepa: are added quite parenthetically 
without affecting the construction, as we see by the use of 
spjocey in the next clause, which can only refer to atrds, 

], 24. Adyw, ‘by report,’ ‘in story.’ 

oida dxovoas. Curt. § 597. 





1. 27. @porvtioas 73 ay, ‘having considered whatever you 
may find to be most precious in your eyes [ro], and over 
the loss of which you will be most sorry at heart” In 
the mood of ddyfoas the idea is expressed that the se- 
lection has been made and the loss accepted. 

L 30. Sxws pyar Fge. Curt. §. 500. 

1. 31. tawd rod¢rou, ‘ henceforward,’ a further explanation 
of fn. : 

l. 32. tpéww te, “in the way suggested by me, apply 
some remedy.’ He talks as if the eruxin was excessive, 
or plethoric, and actually required ‘ curing.’ 


§ 2. 


1. 3. donbein, from dodo, (don =‘ loathing.’) 

1. 5. Aiov. Curt. § 408. 3.. 

1. 9. dvayayeiv, ‘bid them launch out [sc. wa] into the 
open sea.’ . 

1. 10, weptehdpevos, ‘having taken off;’ properly of 
removing something that envelopes. Thus the gold that 
was removable from the Phidian statue of Zeus is called 
by Thucydides sepsaiperov. 

1. 13. cuphopy expire, ‘treated it as a calamity.’ 

1. 17. ywptoarrés of rodrou, (more commonly xepey 
eiruxéws), ‘when this had succeeded for him,’ sc. the 
granting of his request. 

1. 23. Sewddy, is an irregular feminine from desrddos. 

1. 31. Tov 8 ds dondOe, ‘but when it came into his 
mind.’ 

1. 32. 1d worfoarvrd poy ola xatodedaBijxee. A double 
relative sentence =‘ guae facientt qualia gibt accidissent ;’ 
in English idiom, ‘what he had done and what had be- 

fallen him’ Cp. Soph. Elect. 751 of épya Spdcas ola day- 





# 





xaves ward. Notice the form AeAafneee as distinct from the 
Attic «nda. 

1. 33. és Alyuwrov éwdéyxe, ‘put it into [the messenger’s 
hand] for Egypt, i.e. to go to Egypt. So Hadt. 5. 95 
"Adxaios dy pddei srownoas dweriOei és Murcdjyny, 

1, 36. dxnopioas, =‘ eripere,’ ‘to rescue.’ Cp. Ps. 49.4 
‘No man may redeem his brother, nor give to God a 
ransom for him.’ 

1. 39. wai 7a dwoPddde, =‘ eam quae proiictt’ 

l, 40, SradvecOar fewiny. Like rats leaving a sinking 
ship, Amasis begs to break off friendship with a doomed 
man. This selfishness was exhibited by Greek gods ag 
well; for we read how a protecting power would with- 


. draw his aid from a chieftain in the field when he knew 


the day was going against him. The apology made for 
Amasis will hardly carry conviction with it. Grote (vol, 
iv) suspects that the truth of the story is that Polycrates, 
with characteristic faithlessness, broke off his friendship 
with Amasis, finding it suitable to his policy to court the 
alliance of Cambyses, 


§ 3. 


], 1. Gwapxos, equivalent to ‘ satrap.’ 

1, 4. pdtaoy, means properly ‘random,’ ‘thoughtless,’ 
and thus stands, by a sort of euphemism, for ‘ abusive.’ 

l. 9. MerpoBdrea, is the accusative in apposition with 
odyoua, ‘whose name was “ Mitrobates.”’ 

vouds, (notice the accent), is the technical term for 

a satrapy. Dascyleion is on the Phrygian coast of the 
Propontis. In Hdt. 3. 90 this satrapy is called vous 
devrepos, 

1. 10. rodrous resumes again the two accusations ’Opoiray 
and Qéponv. This construction is called éravddn is, ‘ re- 
sumption.’ — 
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éx yew, ‘the quarrel arose /rom their talk.’ 
xpwoudvey, gen. absol., ‘as they disputed.’ 
]. 12, wpodporra, ‘challenging him.’ 
od yp. See Curt. § 626, 6.d. ‘What! art thou 
in the number of brave men ?” 
Aéyos==the ‘reckoning’ or ‘ tale.’ 
l, 15. tev Tug emywplev. See note on II. § 1.1]. 12, and 
elsewhere. “The insurgent is of course Polycrates. 
1. 17. TH Owep MardvSpou, sc. in Caria: to distinguish it 
from the Magnesia in Phrygia, on Mount Sipylus. 
1. 20. vées. His design is told in the following words, 
1, 22, Mivwog. With regard to Minos of Crete, (Cnossus 
or Gnossus being a famous and ancient city in that island), 
Thucydides says, (1, 4), ‘Minos was the earliest known 
possessor of .a navy; and he made himself complete 
master of the sea about Greece ; and had control of the 
Cyclades, and was the first colonist of most of them.’ 
].24. dvOpwantns yevefis serves to mark off the mythic 
age, to which Minos belonged, from the ‘historical times’ 


4 of Polycrates, Minos passed as a demi-god; at any rate 
he claimed Zeus for his father, 


1, 30. xara, ‘on a par with,’ 

1]. 33. dxxoploag, ‘having got me and my treasures safely 
away, keep some of them thyself, and some of them suffer 
me to keep.’ 

1], 35. etvexey ypnpdrev. Like the common phrase rovroy 
7 é&vexa,=‘as far as money is concerned,’ — 

§ 4. 

], 2. wal xwg. See on V. § 1. 

1, 5. é6vra mpooddéxipoy, ‘ was expected.’ 

1. 7. why xdpta Bpaxdos, from neuter Spaxd, used as a 


substantive, ‘except a very shallow [piece] just round the 
extreme edges.’ 





1. 9. xaraBycas. Before the invention of locks for 
boxes, they were usually corded and secured with a knot. 
Odysseus (Od. 8. 44'7) is said to have fastened his trea- 
sure-chest with a knot which Circe taught him how to 
make. 

l. rx. woddd, adverbial, ‘though the prophets, and his 
friends too, vehemently dissuaded him.’ 

L 13. adrds dmidvar, his own journey is thus distinguished 
from the mission of Maeandrius. 

wpds 8d, ‘and, what is more,’ (‘praeierea’). He did so 
‘although his daughter had seen a vision.’ 

1. 17. wavroin dyivero, lit. ‘became of every sort:’ like 
Proteus, turning himself into various shapes to effect his 
purpose. A graphic phrase to express ‘tried every means,’ 
‘nthil non lentavit. We might render it by a metaphor, 
equally graphic, though of very different origin: ‘left no 
stone unturned. The sense of the phrase thus being 
equivalent to, ‘she tried,’ or, ‘she entreated,’ the infinitive 
ph dwodnpioas follows naturally. 

1. 19. éwed@npero, ‘uttered her boding words after him.’ 
nun, ‘a voice,’ has also the meaning of the omen con- 
nected with any utterance, whether bad or good. The 
adjectives eOpnpos and dicdnpos illustrate this. 

l. a1. émredda taéra, viz. his safe return, although it 
. implied her enforced maidenhood. 

1. 32. Join Bod\eo8ar ...  dorepijo@a:, the clause intro- 
duced by 4 follows directly upon SovAcoGa in the sense of 
‘malle, and not upon we. We should rather expect wod- 
dd» than wAze, as there is no real comparison between two 
different periods of time: but més here takes its colouring 
from the general tone of the sentence, which is the com- 
parison between virginity and i saa with a pre- 
ference for the former. 


1. 25. év 82 8h, like mpds de, Sup. ‘ a/gue in his etiam.’ 





| 1. 28. trav xar dwurde, ‘of his contemporaries.’ See Curt. 


§ 459. B. b. 

1. 30. Sn pho‘ nist’ Curt. § 633 b. The Sicilian 
despots alluded to are the brothers Gelo and Hiero. 

l. 32. peyadowpéweay, accusative of reference, Curt. 
§ 404. 

1. 33. cbc Aflwug dwyyhoros, ‘in a way not fit (i.e. too 
horrible) to recount.’ 

l. 36. éévrag ddeuOdpous. The participle gives the reason, 
‘that they were free.’ 

]. 38. wovedpevos etxe. One might say, & dx8paxdder 
\éyep éwosdero, or exe. But here «lye gives rather the sense 
of ‘continuing to do it:’ as, above, «lye érolpas. 

1. 41. dnels adris, ‘as he himself exhaled moisture from 
his body.’ The drops which the sun drew from the sur- 
face of the exposed body served as a sort of anointing 
(xpiec6as), and thus the warning of the dream came true. 


VI. THE STORY OF ZOPYRUS. 


$1. 


]. 2. wept woddod worderas, ‘sets great store on,’ lit. places 
above much, Curt. § 466 B b. 

]. 3. wodhod nrypgro, genitive of price. 

1. 6. é¢ 1d mpdow, lit. ‘are honoured up to an advance 
of greatness ;’ this is really equivalent to two ideas; sc. 
‘ honorantur, ef ad insignem magnitudinis gradum evehuntur. 

1. 8. ef 8 déwurdv, ‘unless he should go over to them as 
a deserter, having disfigured himself.’ This may serve for 
a translation, but grammatically « 3 introduces a fresh 
protasis, the apodosis of which is not expressed. ‘ He 
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did not think he could gain the city in any other way; 
but sf he should desert to them [he thought he might 
succeed ].’ : 

1. 9. dv dhadpe woinodpevos, ‘making light,’ sc. of the 
self-sacrifice and pain. 

1. 10. AwBaras AByy. See Curt. § 400. a. This par- 
ticular use of the verb with accusative of identical form is 
called by grammarians ‘figura elymologica.’ 

1. 12. paonydcas. We might expect partyooduevor, 
as the action was performed on himself ; but the participle 
is assimilated in voice with dworapév and wepixe/pas. 

1. 16. 8 t. woujoayra, as we should say, ‘ For what deed?’ 
lit. having done what? The accusative is governed by 
AwSjoaro, to be supplied from 6 AweBnodpevos. 

1. 17. ode don odros dvhp, ‘such a man exists not, save 
thee.’ Cf. Hom. Od. 6. 201 otn fof otros avip, oid ge- 
cera, ot8¢ yémras. For this force of sr: yy see above, 
V.§ 4. 

_ 1. 18. G8e Srabetvar, ‘so to treat,’ lit. to put in such a 
condition. 

1. 19. abrdg éy& duewuriv, sc. rade Epyacpat. 

L 21. xatayeday, not uncommonly used in Herodotus 
with the dative. Elsewhere it is found with the genitive. 

]. 25. wapaoricovra, ‘surrender themselves,’ lit. come 
over to our side. 

1. 26. éféwhwous, lit. ‘sailed away from.’ We may 
translate, ‘taken leave of your senses.’ 

1. 28. wepretBes, sc. womjoayra, ‘wouldest not have suf. 
fered me to do it.’ mepsopay gets this notion from the 
idea of looking round ‘or beyond something, instead of 
looking straight at it: so ‘to be careless about,’ ‘make 
light of,’ ‘ overlook.’ 

dw’ duewutod Badépevos. This phrase is supposed by 
some to mean, ‘having taken it ypon myself,’ i.e. on my 
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own individual responsibility. It is more likely an ex- 
tension of the expression és Gupév rs BaddAeoGa, common in 
Herodotus, and resembling the Homeric éy dpeoi BdAXco 
ejos, Il. . 297. Translate then, ‘having pondered it with 
myself alone.’ Schweighiuser renders, ‘Secum solo deli- 
berare. Rem in animo suo ultro citroque tactare.’ 

1. 29. Hv ph rev cdv Sexo, ‘ unless there be a want of thy 
(co-operation).’ ‘Wiss ca guae sunt tuarum partium mihi 
defuerini.’ The same construction is seen in the com- 
mon phrase woAdob &¢i. 

1. 30. aipdopey, he speaks as if the taking of Babylon 
were already beginning. 

ds dye, ‘just as I am.’ 

1. 35. awd tadrys és Sexdrny, ‘on the tenth day from this.’ 

1. 36. tijs dwokkupdmms, lit. ‘of which perishing there 
will be no account,’ i.e. that part of the army which can 
best be spared, ‘the loss of which is of no importance.’ 

1. 41. éweirey, the Ionic form for érera, Cp. dvexev and 
everda. 
xdrisov. Herodotus uses «xarife» both transitively 
and intransitively. 

1. 43. eyévrev, imperative, =‘ gerant.’ 

tay duuvodvrey (Srhe»), ‘defensive weapons.’ Fut. 
particip. act. from dyutve. 

1, 44. Todro, SC. rd ¢yxepidioy. Gy has the force of an 
imperative, Curt. § 677. So xededew below. 

l. 5%. Badavdypy is a key which catches (dypet) the pin 
(Bddavos), that passes through the door bolt (poxAds). 
When the pin is lifted the bolt can be moved backwards 
or forwards. 


§ 2. 


l. 1. émorpepdpevos, i.e. turning round, like a man who 
fears that he is being watched or pursued. ' 
Ya 
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1. 3. xara toGre, ‘at that spot,’ sc. réx sipyer. 

1. 5. ie ely... Srevu Sedperos. This combination of 
direct and indirect interrogative pronouns is common in 
Homer. Cp. Od. 1. 171 rig wéGev els dvipte, wé0s cos dis 
god roajes | duwoing 3 éxi wnds dAnAvéas ; 

lL. 8. rd mowd, ‘the general assembly.’ Cp. ra ris, 
meaning ‘the magistrates.’ 

l. 9. xatosxrifero, ‘made his complaint.’ 

1. 1x. Sede ovpPoudedom. The infinitive follows addr 
because the sentence is in oratio odligua. Cp. Hdt. 3. 
55 rysay Zapious én didri rapzval of riv wawwow Snyocin ind 
Laylev. 

l. 12. éwei re. Notice the Epic use of re, which is here 
not copulative, but only emphatic. Cp. olds re in Attic. 

1. 13. few péyoroy dyaédy. Cp. for a similar expres- 
sion, Hom. Od. 3. 306 rg 8¢ of dydoary naxdv Aube Sicg 
"Optores =‘ came as a curse.’ 

L 17. Seefé8oug, ‘ins and outs.’ The whole of the sun’s 
track is called 4 #Alov dueodos, Hdt. 4. 140. So here 
d<éfod0 Bovhevpdrey mean ‘Viae ef rationes consiliorum,’ 

1. 22. tév d8deto opdwy, ‘what he asked of them.’ adobe 
is used with genitive of person and thing. Cp. xai oev 
Seopa ph Bdecbas deduev, Hat. 1. 8. 

l. 27. todg xtAlous, those thousand men that Darius was 
to post on the tenth day at the gate of Semiramis. 

lL. 29. wapexdpevoy, ‘making his deeds as good as his 
words.’ 

1. 32. dmAefdpevog, ‘having picked out’ some of the 
Babylonians: partitive genitive, Curt. § 412. 

1. 35. dv orépace elyov, ‘had his name ever on their 
lips.’ alvdovres is a necessary addition, for the phrase & 
ordpacs Zxex may be used where the subject of conver- 
sation is in disfavour: as, e.g. Miltiades, Hdt. 6. 136 
"AGnvaios 8¢ ex Ldpov MiAriddny drovogrncavra ciyor dy orduani, 
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1. 39. wdvra hv Zwupos, as we say, ‘Zopyrus was every- 
thing’ or ‘all in all.’ 
L, 41. dweBdBexro, ‘ consti/ulus eral,’ (dwo8enviva). 


§ 8. 


L. 6. éotjxe, from éoinu. 

1, 8. Zedg ByAos. Bel (Baal) was the name of the Sun- 
god worshipped by the Babylonians. Herodotus gives a 
description of his temple in B. 1. 181. 

1. 10. dpaloy wpodeBopdvor, ‘learned that they had been 
betrayed.’ 

l. 11. 1d Sedrepoy, B.c. 519. The first capture by Cyrus 
(B.C. §38) is described above, III. § 8. 

l. 12. Todro péy... rodro $2, see note on I. § a. 

L 13. wepreide, ‘airusis,’ lit. ‘circumcirca sustulit, 


VII. DARIUS AND THE SCYTHIANS. 


§ 1. 


L. 3. éf6v ror... mode, ‘when it is in thy power to do 
the opposite of this.’ raivSe is equivalent to rod alel pevyerv. 
dfsy, absol. accus., see Curt. § 586. 

1. 5. od 82... pdyeo8ar, apodosis to « péy ydp. So 
below ef 3¢ cuyycyvdaneas. .. 00 3é CAGE. pedxerbas has the 
force of the imperative. 

1. 8. yijv re xat JSwp. To bring presents of earth and 
water was equivalent to making complete submission, 
symbolising the surrender of every possession. 

]. 12. vedrepdv ri ely. woujoas, ‘have I done anything 
more unusual.’ 
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1, 13. 67 82, ‘but the reason why I do not at once give 


battle.’ 


we otherwise should. 
1. 17. & TodTo, i.e. to battle. 


1. 2x. etre nal od, and not py, be Di 
: wy, because ot is closel 
bound up with the single word paynodpueba. : 


ob sonoouus, Hdt. 7. 9. 


1 

: L 22. hv pi ipéas héyos aipdy, ‘ nzsz nobis ratio suaserit, 

. Similar formulas in Herodotus are és ¢u} yropn alpees, and 
ovde Adyos alpées followed by accusative and _ infinitive. 


alpéy=lit. ‘ catch,’ or, ‘ convince.’ 


i 
. | 1. 25. ‘lovin, (‘Eorla, Vesta), possibly in the cult of this 
: if goddess the Scythians show themselves as fire-worship- 


pers in some shape or other. 


plorare.’ 


§ 2, 


poe 
! 1. x. réXog, used adverbially, like dpxiy, ‘at last.’ 


]. 5. Tov wéoy, ‘the import.’ 


. 1. 8. 73 é0édar, ‘ what the gifts intend to tell.’ Cp. Hdt 
Is 6. 37 ri Oédes rd twos elvas; ‘Quid stbi vult hoc verbum ? 

l. rx, eixd{fev. This participle can agree neither with 
Aapeiov nor yvepun, but it follows a constructio ad sensum, as 


| though the words had run Aapeios ¢yve. 
y 1. 12. tev adrdv dvOpéwy, Curt. § 436 b. 
l. 14. olxe, Ionic form for dose, (€txo). 


1, 16. ddim, (dAioxopas), refers to dorea, and xapy 
‘ >A ’ ’ Opp), (xelpes ’ 
to 7 mecburevpéry. ‘In fear for which, lest they be a 
| or ravaged, we might lose no time in joining battle with 
you.’ taxdrepoy (in Attic @accor) means ‘sooner’ than 


1, 28. dri 8¢ tod, ‘and in return for thy saying that 
: thou wast my master, I bid thee “go hang.”’ «alew 
i. Adyw is like yalpew Atyo. Cp. Horace, Sat. 1. 10. gt ‘ tubeo 





ode 82 dterods, ‘and the arrows they surrender, as 
(representing) their own means of defence.’ 

1. rg. Aapeiw, ‘by Darius.’ More usually ind Aapeiov. 

L 16. ovveorhues, ‘clashed.’ See III. § 11 ad init. 

L 14. tev Trav Mayor Katehévrev. See Introd. to Chap. 
VI. (Story of Zopyrus). 

1, 2g. tetaypévown, not to be confounded with the gen. 
absolute. It is the so-called dativus commodi. ‘A hare 
ran right through into the midst for the Scythians;’ or, 
as we should say in familiar language, ‘ the Scythians had 
a hare run down the middle of their lines. The same 
dative is used even of inanimate things in Homer. Cp. 
Od. 9. 149 xeAdodoyos be ynvoi rabelDopev loria xdvra. 

1, 26. Suftfe, from daiccw. . 

1, 28. Boy xpewpdrer=fodrrav. A favourite periphrasis 
in Herodotus, 80 xapy xpioba: and dprayn xpi Gas. 

1, 30. «pds todowep, SC. his nearest attendants, with 
whom he commonly conversed. 

1. 33. ds Sy odrws, ‘since then these things do now 
seem so to be in my judgment also.’ With SoxedvTwr 
supply rovrey. 

1. 37. Myy dmordpyy, ‘knew by report.’ 

&wopiny tav dvBpav. Not, as it would ordinarily mean, 
‘the difficulties these men are in,’ but ‘the impracticable 
nature of or ‘difficulty of dealing with.’ So Hdt. 4. 
46 2x06a: dpaxol re xal Gwopot mpoopio-yew. 

1, 40. dxxadcavras, ‘having lighted up.’ 

1. 41. Tods doeveotdrous és, ‘feeblest for enduring. 

"1, 42. aaxanjeavras. The full meaning of the word 
must be, ‘leaving them behind under some false pretence.’ 

1.45. 7d ‘peas oldy re dora éfepydcactar=‘ quod nos 
posstt perdere. 


we a 
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§ 3. 


1. 3. téw hv... ddyos. Almost the same phrase as in 
VI. § & orpanis ris ot8epia foras Spn dwodAupéons, where see 
note. 

1. 8. mpopdovos, still in the government of civexey. 

1. 9. Te xabapy tod orpatod, ‘the effective part of the 

army. 
A 14. odre $)... denis, ‘raised a far louder noise.’ 
Tis pevis seems to be a partitive genitive; and the con- 
struction must be distinguished from the ordinary ld 
devyy. 

1, 16. xard xépwy, ‘in the same place,’ ‘on the [original] 
ground.’ 

}. 19. TA xathxorra, ‘suitable words, of explanation 
and entreaty. 


VIII. STORY OF THE PEISISTRATIDAE., 


§1. 


1. 1. tév wapddew. The men of the coast, consisting 
mainly of merchants and sailors, were led by the Alcmae- 
onid Megacles, son-in-law of the Sicyonian tyrant Clei- 
sthenes ; Lycurgus was the leader of the men of the plain, 
the occupiers of land on the banks of the Cephisus; 
Peisistratus espoused the cause of the men of the moun- 
tains, who were for the most part tillers of the soil, vine- 
dressers, or shepherds. 

l. 4. xatapporfeag has not here its usual force of 
‘despising,’ but stands simply as a stronger form of 
dporéaw, a8 xaradoxéew (in Herodotus) of doxéa». Trans- 
late, ‘ pondering over,’ and so ‘forming designs upon.’ 
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1, 6. rH Nyy, ‘avowedly.’ He pretended to be the 
champion of the mountaineers; he really was aiming at 
the sovereignty. 

1. 10, B90ev, like Lat. ‘sctdicef,’ has an ironical force, 
=‘ forsooth.’ 

|. 12, Meyapéas. The Megareans had possessed them- 
selves of Salamis, and the expedition here alluded to was 
undertaken for its recovery. Nisaea was the harbour of 
Megara. 

1, 20. nypds, ‘offices,’ ‘ magistracies.’ 

1. ar. él row xareotedon, ‘maintaining the existing 
institutions.’ 


§ 2. © 

1. 1. rduTd dpovicarres, ‘consentientes ;’ ‘ having made 
agreement together.’ 

1. 3. odrw pay doxe, ‘this is the way he got possession 
of;’ referring to his first success. 

1. 6. ax véns,=‘denuo. So we have ¢€ borépas, <€ dapoo- 

1. 7. weprehaurépevos, ‘hard driven,’ ‘ agitatus.’ 

L 8. of thy Ovyardpa, ‘his daughter.’ The enclitic is 
drawn out of its natural place by the influence of the 
verb. 

1. 9. Exe yuraixa, ‘to have to wife.’ 

dat rj Tupayvibs, ‘on the condition of [holding] the 
sovereignty. 

l. 11, émt nf xarddy, ‘ with a view to his return,’ sc. from 
banishment. So of xcarsvres. 

1. 12. Mandi. The hamlet Paeania belonged to 
the Pandionic tribe; it was situated on the eastern side of 
Mount Hymettus. 

1. 13. péyabos,‘in height wanting only three spans from 
four cubits, lit. leaving short three spans. 





L. 16. wpoBdfarres ... dxousa, ‘having shown her, ie. 


taught her how to assume a carriage, such as she was 
sure to look most attractive with.’ | 
oldy mt is governed directly by ¢yovea, and «dwpexd- 
oraroy is an adverb qualifying dawerGa:. 
L 24. Sijpous, the outlying hamlets, in contradistinction 


to ol cy rq Gore. 


$ 3. 


l. 2, wepueiwe, ‘treated.’ So rpnyéws wepudoworro. 


l. 4. dwadddogero, This took place g4y B.c. The first 


exile belongs to the year 555 3.c., the return to 550 B.c. 

L. 9. of dx rod doteos. We might expect of dy rg dorei 
but the word dwixevro is to follow, and the writer wishes 
to speak about the Athenians 2% the city, coming ou/ of 


the city, which would be expressed in full, of ¢» Te dove cx , 


Tov doreos dwixovro, But the Greek idiom is able to make 
a sort of concentrated form of these two statements, by 
shifting a clause that should naturally go with the verb 
into close connection with the article. As a result of 
which we get of ée rot doveos oracwra. Cp. Hdt. 7. 37 
6 Grsos exXiwdsy rv dx Tod obpavod spy davis fy. 

1. 11. wpd dhevbepins, where we should expect the con- 
junction f. See Curt. § 454 c. 

L 18. xaridvrag, ‘the returning exiles.’ Cp. sup. éwi 
7p xaréddy. So carépxopas, in Arist. Ran. 1165. li 

L 19. dg réurd cunsvres, ‘ cundem in locum congresst, (sc. 
cum host), ‘meeting them.’ _ 

lL 20. Maddnvides, ‘of Pallene;’ this was one of the 
hamlets in the neighbourhood of Athens, near Acharnae 
between Pentelicus and the northerly spur of Hymettus. 

I. 21. éerro Seda, ‘piled arms ;’ equivalent to ‘took up 
@ position.’ 





l. a5. Bédos, ‘the cast of the net’ has been made. 

1. 26. otptjooun, ‘will sweep in.’ olpay is used for the 
swoop of a hawk upon a dove in Il. 22. 140. 

1. 28. ovd\aBiw, exactly corresponding to the Latin 
equivalent, ‘ having comprehended.’ 

1. 30. dpwrrov. The mention of dice-playing and the 
siesta (inves) makes it probable that dporoy is here not 
the early Homeric,breakfast, but the mid-day lunch, which 
became the practice in later times. The early breakfast 
was Called dxpdriopos. 

1. 31. peregérepos, ‘some of them ;’ this is further divided 
into of pér and oi de. 

1. 35. piire... re, equivalent in meaning to ‘non solum | 
non...sed cham. With this use of the conjunctions cp. 
Hadt. 5. 49 ore yap of BdpBapos drepol elas, ipeis Te és ta 
peyiora dvnxere doers. Here, the design of Peisistratus is 
not only that the Athenians should never rally again, but, 
more than that, that they should be dispersed. The 
optative which follows émrexvaras must be explained from 
the fact that érsrex»ara: is really the Azséoric present. 

1. 36. tods waidas, three in number. 

1. 43. Tav pév abrédey, sc. from the silver mines at 
Laurium ; the revenues that came in dad Erpupdvos must 
be the proceeds of the gold mines in Thrace. 

1. 46. "AXxparoviBew, sc. Megacles. The Athenians who 
had fallen were, of course, from the number of the ol ¢x 
rou doreos. 


§ 4. 


'], 3. dvapyeordrny, ‘ most vivid,’ used in Homer, Od. 4. 
841, of visions that were clear and unmistakably real, 

l. 5. téowepa, sc. B.C. 614-510. Herodotus evidently 
does not adopt the popular view, celebrated by the Greek 


whew ene 





lyrists, that Harmodius and Aristogeiton were really the 
deliverers of Athens. He would rather accredit the Ale. 
maeonidae with that work. 
1. 6. mporépy governs the genitive Mavabyraley, ‘j 

night before the Panathenaea’ ia 

Navadyvaiey. The greater Panathenaea, celebrated 
every four years, was the grandest of the Attic festivals, 
and was held in honour of Athena Polias. It was said to 
have been instituted by Erichthonius, and remodelled by 

Theseus, on the occasion of his uniting the scattered 
rigenargs! of Athens. The feast lasted four days, and 

e most splendid feature in it was the 
on the last day. ali iat 
: 8. of oo ‘standing over him.’ 

_ 1 10. Thijbs, Notice the intentional jingle in the first 
line, which has thus been rendered in Latin, ‘ Fortiter haec 
leo fer, quamvis fera, quando ferendum est.’ 

: 12. davepdg fy dwepribdnevos, ‘he openly submitted it.’ 

. 13. dreindperos, ‘having sought to avert,’ lit. having 
refused , or said No! to, viz. by performing expiatory 
sacrifices. The details of the whole story are given in 
Thuc. 6. 54-58. The time of the Panathenaea was 
chosen, because then the citizens might appear in arms. 


§ 5. 


a Laut See § 3 ad fin. 

- § Join weipepdvoun xara rd ‘ i 

with might and main,’ nr 
: 6. art thaath ‘met with sore disaster.’ 

. 7. AaupdSprov was an insignificant place, on one of th 
spurs of Mount Parnes, that separates Attica from Boeotia, 
and near the hamlet of Paeania. It was, no doubt, an 
éx:raxwopds, like that of Agis at Decelea. 








_ 1. 10. "Apguxtuéver, This word is probably the same as 
ducucrioves, or the ‘ dwellers round about.’ These asso- 
ciations of neighbouring tribes, to promote mutual inter- 
course and to protect a common temple, were of very 
early origin. The most famous of these associations was 
the Amphictyonic League, that had its meetings near 
Thermopylae in the autumn, and at Delphi in the spring, 
at which meetings representatives from various states, 
called Pylagorae and Hieromnemones, attended. Besides 
pledging themselves to certain acts of international comity, 
the representatives undertook to protect and preserve the 
temple at Delphi. This temple had been burned down 
in B.c. 549, and the Alcmaeonidae tév yndv proOotvras 
éforxnoSopijom, ‘contract for the building of the temple:’ 
‘emplum conducunt aedificandum.' 

1. 12. xpnpdrew eS fortes. See on I. § 2.1. 17. 

1. 14. wapd8eypa is the ‘specification,’ which the con- 
tractors had to carry out. 

ré te ONNa, nai... dfewoinoay, lit. ‘both in other 

respects... and also they built its front,’ etc. This is a 
short way of saying, ‘they exceeded the specification in 
many points and also in this that they built,’ etc. It is 
worth while comparing with the form of sentence, Hdt. 
6. 21 "AOqvatos twepaxbeoOdvres rH MuArrov dd\doe, TH Te 
DAAp wodAaxh, «al 87 Kai rojoayrs Spuvixe Spapa Midirov 
Arwow ... Cnpleady pty. 

1. 15. ovyxeiperdy of, ‘when it had been agreed on 
between them,’ accus. absol., Curt. § 586. . 

adpwos Aides seems to have been a common kind of 

marble, greatly inferior to the Parian. 


§ 6. 
1. 3. Saws EXOorev=‘ quotes advenirent.’ Ses being equi- 
valent here to dxére. 
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_were said to have fortified for the Athenians. 





I. 4. XPnosperos The middle voice means ‘ oraculum 
ous to get an oracle uttered for oneself ;” the active 
xpay is oraculum edere,’ of which the direct passive is used, 
Cp. parretpara & rood? éxpiobn caparos. 

Wwpoddpew = obiicere’ 

1. 6. ™pdparroy is used here as a noun, in the sense of 
the more ordinary Aéytov or Beompdmtoy, 

F ree esa flee “more important.’ Similar is the use 

VerD xpeoBeveoOa, and with it may be 
Latin ‘ antiguius,’ iil eas 
ly 2. dxdBnoe, transitive aorist, ‘ disembarked.’ ‘Pha- 
cle is the most ancient, as well as it is the most natural, 
hea of Athens. It is nearer than Piraeus to the city, 
the Cephisus and Ilissus, between which Athens ig 
placed, lead into it. The Piraeus seems not to have been 
a as 2 port till the time of Pericles.’ Rawlinson. 
am : : 
eo ne Tods is equivalent to Gecoadovs, suggested by 
1. 16. nowy yen, ‘a public vote.’ 
i 17, i fem., in the collective sense =‘ cavalry.’ 
19. pnxavdaro, so Herodotus gives ¢Souné £805 
Aovro and dmxéaro, éywéaro, etc, ne 
l. 24. nardpfay és, ‘cooped th into,’ i 
hin eee, ped them up into,’ i.e. drove 
]. 26, dai Ahage, “so fared,’ lit. came off. 
" Tapai, in the plural, is sometimes used for the burial 
place of one person: so “Apaois érabn dv raat rapyos, Hat 
3. ae Cp. Soph. Aj. 1090 és ragds. a 
- 27. “ANewexal 

oa y i — » One of the hamlets of Athens, on the 
l. 35. ds elyov=='¢ vestigto,’ ‘at once.’ 
1. 38. Nedacyng, i. e. the Acropolis, which the Pelasgi 
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i '§ 7. 


l. 1. wat... dfethov==‘ meustquam eiecissent Pisistratidas 
Lacedaemonit!’ 

1]. 2. éwdBpn, Attic épédpa,=‘obsidio,’ 

1 5. Join ay dwad\dovorro, ‘ after a few days’ siege they 
would have departed, had not an event occurred.’ This 
would be the most natural way, viz. ef yx) ovvruyin dreyévero, 
instead of which a new sentence is begun, viv 8¢ ourruxin 
n. 7. X, 

]. 7. SwexriBdpevor, ‘in the act of being removed.’ 

1. 10. dwt probe rote téxvown. The construction seems 
very uncertain: apparently ¢m governs récows and picbp 
is in predicative apposition; the whole clause meaning, 
‘they surrendered themselves on condition of [recovering] 
the children as their pay, on those terms which the 
Athenians liked, viz. that they should quit.’ : 

- @? ola is neuter, and does not agree in any way 
with réxvows, 

1. 14. tpujxovra, Peisistratus’ seized the sovereignty 
B.C. §60, and died s.c. 527, having reigned nearly seven- 
teen years out of the thirty-three. Hippias reigned 
fourteen years before the death of Hipparchus (.c. §14), 
and four afterwards. He was expelled B.o. gro. 


IX. THE BATTLE OF MARATHON. 


§1 


1. 1. Kabotprov. The Cayster rises in Mount Tmolus, 
and, passing through the fertile plain between Tmolus 
and Messogis, empties itself into the sea by Ephesus, 
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1, 2. dwixovro, sc. at Sardis. 

L. 6. 13 82 ph Aeprarfjoau. The subject to the sentence 
is ré8¢, ‘this prevented their sacking the city after having 
taken it.’ 

1. 7. doxe has the force of ‘ cohsbutt! 

L 8. xadduiwer. ‘In Eastern capitals the houses are 
still rarely of brick or stone. Reeds and wood constitute 
the chief building materials. Hence the terrible confla- 
grations which from time to time devastate them,’ Raw- 
linson. 

l. 11, dwevdyero, ‘spread over. In Aesch. Ag. 485, used 
of ‘ growing encroachment,’ In Hdt. 3- 133, Of ‘a spread. 
ing and devouring ulcer.’ 

L 13. dwodappOdvres. The Ionic forms from Aap Bares 
retain the » in several instances, instead of changing to », 
aS AduYouas AAaypa, Addon. Translate here, ‘cut off 
on all sides’ 

1.14. For Sore with participle (as here Sore vepoudvo), 
see Curt. § 558. There is a similar use with &s and 
Sowep. . | 

L. 16. Maxrwdév. The gold-dust of Pactolus was cele. 
brated at an early period; cp. Soph. Philoct. 393 dpeorépa 
Ta, 4 rév péyay Taxreddy efypucoy vines. By the time of 
Augustus it appears to have been exhausted. 

l. 19. & 82, so,"Eppos, ‘empties into the sea.’ 

1, 26. wd véera,=*‘ sub noctem’ 

1. 27. Zdp8s. This plur. nom. is written also Zdpdses 
and Zapdes. 

l. 28. KuBiBy. This ‘great’ or ‘sacred’ mother of the 
gods was worshipped in various places and under different 
forms. She was the representative of the generative 
powers of nature, and the Orgies that accompanied her 
worship were notorious for licence and excess. In Phry- 
gia she was known as Ma, )., the times of Hannibal she 
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found her way to Rome under the title of Magna 
Mater. 
vd oxynwrépevor, ‘making a pretext of which.’ So 


| Hdt. 5. 30 oxy socedpevos. Herodotus probably mis- 


interprets the motives of the Persians here. No doubt 
the destruction of Greek temples was dictated by the true 
iconoclastic spirit of the Persian religion. 


§ 2. 


1. 3. ovAdoyh, ‘coalition;’ properly, ‘ collecting of troops.’ 

L 4. Adyeras, impers. ‘it is said.’ . ; 

1. 6. xarawpottecQa:, from mpolf, ‘a free gift;’ apoixa, 
‘freely,’ i.e. with nothing to pay. ‘Knowing that the 
Ionians would not get scot-free,’ ‘ would pay dear. | 

l. 7. pera 8@ takes up mpdra pév, ‘And next, when he 
had learned it.’ 

]. 9. dweivar, ‘shot,’ (dpinus). The idea was that the 
atrow carried a message up to heaven. By Zebs Hero- 
dotus means the Persian Ormuzd. ‘The Greeks identify 
the supreme god of each nation with their own Zeus. Cp. 
Hdt. 1. 131; 2. 55, etc.” Rawlinson. 

l xx. dxyevéoOar prot, ‘mshi contingal’ The Greek 
idiom sometimes employed a sort of exclamatory infini- 
tive in an optatival sense. Cp. Hom. Od. 17. 354 Ze 


§ dva, Tyepaxdy pos dv dvBpdoww odBrov elvas, | ai of wavra ydvor8 


dcoa ppeoly jo pevowg, Aesch. S.c, T. 253 Oeot wodiras, py 
pe Sovdelas ruxeiv. — = 

]. 14. pépveo. A form of the imperative implying a 
present, not in use, pépvona. Cp. peprdpeba, Hdt. 7. 47, 
Hom. Od. 14. 168. 


§ 3. 


l. 1, év ool don, ‘it lies with thee.’ 
FOURTH GREEK READER. pA 


L 2. MwloGa, middle voice, ‘to leave a memorial for 


_ thyself.’ 


L 4. Aeiwoum, the present tense, because the effect is 
still lasting of what they left hehind them. 

l. 5. &€ oS =‘ ex guo, ‘from the time when.’ 

1. 7. SBonras, ‘it has been decided,’ sc. by the Persians. 

1. 8. of 1é dom, ‘it is able;’ lit. it is just the sort [of 
city] as to, etc. 

Lio. és e¢ n, ‘to thee in a way,’ ‘to thee more or less.’ 

1, rx. apaypdrew is genitive after xiipos, which is the 
object to dyes. 

1. 14. Ehwopas, ‘I expect,’ used of fear as well as of 
hope. 

1. 16. fv 88 eupPddeper, ‘but if we engage before any 
unsoundness finds its way among some of the Athenians, 
if the gods give us fair play, we are able to be victors in 
the engagement.’ 

L 21. wpooOj, ‘give your adhesion.’ 
TH Adyp rep ey Serre wpooriBepas, 

L 23. dwooweuSévrew, ‘ dissuadentium;’ thy tar dwooweu- 
Sévrew, SC. yrduny. 

1. 24. ey nye meters eyere®: Curt. § 598. 2. 

]. 27. dnexdpero, ‘it was settled.’ 

1. 28. 4 yreipn dbepe, ‘ sententia ferebat, ‘eo lendebalt.’ 

1. 29. wpuraryty ris Apdpns, ‘the presidency of the day,’ 
ac. ‘dies guo quis praesidet concilio.” The command in chief 
devolved each day upon a different general. 

1. 30. Sexdpevos, concessive, ‘though he accepted it.’ 


Cp. Hdt. 2. r20 


§ 4. 


1. 1. weprhhOe, ‘it came round,’ in rotation. 
L. 2. Sefisv. The right wing was the special post of 
honour ; the danger of the position consisted particularly 





in the defenceless condition of the right side, the shield 
being carried on the left arm. The Polemarch took the 
post as representative of the King, whose oe it had 
been in ancient times. 

1. 6. &feBdxovro al gudat, ‘the tribes came in succession 
as they were numbered, keeping close to one another.’ és 
épOpdovro, refers to the order assigned every year by ballot 
to the tribes, according to which they were to furnish the 
prytanies for the year. It was the prytany of the tribe 
Aeantis on that day, so that they occupied the right wing. 
‘The democratical arrangements of the Cleisthenic con- 
stitution prevailed in the camp no less than in the city 
itself. Not only was the army marshalled by tribes, but 
the tribes stood in their political order.’ Rawlinson. 

1. 8. dwd radms ydp. The meaning implied by yap is 


| something like this, ‘the Plataeans must have rendered 


signal service in this battle, ror from that day forth,’ etc. 
The enclitic of, which is thus put early in the sentence, 
belongs grammatically to xcarevyeras. 

1, r0, wevrermpios. The allusion is probably to the great 
Panathenaic festival. The use of dvdyew in the sense of 
‘celebrating’ seems to come from the ‘leading up’ of 
processions, etc., to the temples, which were commonly 
built on ‘high places.’ 

L 12. ylveOar, depends upon carevxera, 

1. 34. 18 otparéwedov éficodpnevov. The word rd orpard- 
wedo» represents here the whole, of which rd pd» pécor and 
vo &¢ xépas are the subdivisions. Accordingly, instead of 
using the genitive absolute rot orparowédov édficoupevov, the 
writer, by an anticipative apposition, attracts the main 
subject into the same case as the two subdivisions, which 
are the subjects to ¢yivero and %ppero respectively. For a 
similar apposition cp. Hdt. 3. 95 rd 8¢ xpvelov + exa- 
ordovov Aoyi(Spevow vd Pizypa ciploxera ddyx.r.d. Translate, 
Zz 2 
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‘The Athenian army being made equal in length with 
the Persian, the centre of it was but few ranks deep; 
and here the army was weakest: but each wing was 
strengthened with a depth of many ranks.’ That is to 
say, the Athenians and Plataeans, with only 11,000 men, 
had to present a front all along the Persian line; and as 
the principle of all Athenian tactics was to throw their 
main strength upon the flanks, it followed of necessity that 
the centre of the army was very shallow. They seem to 
have entertained the English notion of meeting the enemy 
with ‘the thin red line.’ 


§ 5. 
1. x. dg Sieréraxro, ‘ when (the battle) was set in array.’ 
An impersonal passive. 
1. 2. dweiOnoay, ‘ emisst sunt,’ (ddinps). 


1. 3. Roay. The verb is attracted here into the num- - 


ber of the predicate orddios, instead of being in direct con- 
cord with the subject, ré peraixpioy, 
1. 6. éwépepov, ‘charged them with,’ ‘attributed to them.’ 
1.7. The use of xal before wayyv is not copulative, 
but merely emphasises wd¢yxv, as elsewhere in Herodotus, 
xal xdpra, or frequently in Attic, xal wavv. Cp. Hom. Od. 
I, 318 nal pdda xaddy dev. 

It has often been doubted whether it was possible for 
troops to run for a mile before engaging; and we may 
doubtless regard it as a singular piece of perilous daring. 
But it must not be forgotten that, owing to the constant 
practice of gymnastic exercises, the Greeks may be Said 
to have been always ‘in training.’ Miltiades saw that the 
quicker his troops got over the intervening ground, the 
less they would be likely to suffer from the rain of arrows 
poured upon them by the Persian archers. 


x 





- 1.16. MiSer. Herodotus uses this word often as con- 
vertible with ‘Persian.’ With the sentiment here ex- 
pressed cp. Aesch. Pers. 23 rayol Hepody... poBepol per 
dey, ib. 48 hoBepdy Syw sxpoodécba. But the statement 
of Herodotus is a plain exaggeration. 

1. 19. Eduxar. The system of the Persians seems to 
have been to mass their strongest troops in the centre. 


% Fhe Sacae, inhabitants of the N.E. of Bactriana, were 


famous horsemen and archers. 

1. 23. dwv, from édw. They joined their two wings, their 
centre having been, as it were, cut out and driven inland, 
and with these combined troops they fell upon the centre 
of the Persian army. 

1. 27. wip atreov. So Hector cries to the Trojans, Il. 
18. 718 otcere wip, dpa 8 abrol doddées Spwur’ dirqy. | viv 
july wdvrev Zeds Afvov jyap Zane | vjas drei». 

L 31. dwd 8 dave, tmesis for dréBave dé. 

1. 33. The &Aacror, (‘aplusire’), was the sweeping curve 
with which the wood-work of the stern ended. This 
curve rose considerably above the vessel’s level, and was 
generally richly decorated. 

why xetpa dwoxoweis. Curt. § 404. Cynaegirus was 
a brother of Aeschylus the tragedian. 

1. 37. dfavaxpovodpevor, ‘having pushed off from land.’ 
The verb cannot have its more usual meaning here of 
‘backing water,’ as Cynaegirus would have been unable 
to seize the dpAacror of a ship, unless the stern had been 
pointing landwards. 

L 38. $@yvas, ‘to get the start of.’ Sunium is the south 
promontory of Attica. 

1. 39. alrin doxe, ‘the charge was maintained ;’ écxe, 
‘held good,’ Lat. ‘ obsinust.’ | 

1. 40. "AAxpownSdew, This partisanship would be due 
to the connection of the Alcmaeonidae with Hippias. 
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abrods dxvonOjva:, ‘that they, sc. the Persians, hit upon 
this device.’ The method of signalling with the surface 
of a polished shield was the same as the modern practice 
of sending a flash from a mirror to a distance. 

1. 44. ds woSér elyor, quantum pedibus valebant:’ Cp. 
Hdt. 8. 107 és rdyeos elye dxaovos. 

1. 47. 4€"HpaxAntov. Their camp at Marathon had been 
pitched in a precinct of Heracles; and again, after marche 
ing the twenty-six miles between Marathon and Athens, 
they encamp in another precinct sacred to the same hero, 
in Cynosarges, a grassy spot on the south-east side of the 
City towards the Ilissus. 

L. 49. SmepawpnOdvres tadspou, lay to off Phalerum,’ 
A graphic word for ships out at sea; lit. floating above, 

l, 50. dvaxwxedear, (sc, rds vias), seems to mean lit. 
‘having checked the course of their ships out at sea.’ We 
may render, ‘hove to.’ 


THERMOPYLAE, 


§ 1. 


l. 1. Anpdpnte. Demaratus, king of Sparta, had been 
banished through the intrigues of his colleague Cleomenes, 
and welcomed by Darius with a friendliness that was not 
altogether disinterested. Herodotus represents him as 
sincerely attached to the Persian cause; but, according to 
Justin, his patriotism made him but a false friend to his 
patron; inasmuch as he kept the state of Lacedaemon 
informed of the projects of the Persian king. Justin calls 
him ‘ amictor patriae post fugam quam regi post beneficia? 

1. 6. With éwopevéoucr supply pe. 

od ydp...o08%...0dx. Notice the repetition of negatives 
with an accumulative force. 


1. 8. wpds dowépns. Curt. § 467 Bb. esis 

l, 9. ph edvreg dpOpin,=‘if they be not agreed,’ ‘ nese 
fuerint inter se concordes.’ . ” 

1. 10, 13 dwd aed, ‘the [opinion] coming from you, i.e. 
your view. . 

1. 13. 48orq is used by a sort of zeugma with xpncopa. 
We should rather expect spds novi Aeyew, or some such 
phrase. 7 

l. 14. ot8dv of dxBdorepov, meaning, ‘he should expe- 
rience no loss of favour.’ 


§ 2. 


L 2. dweSh dAnOnty, ‘since thou biddest me keep 
wholly to the truth, speaking in such a way as that one 
may not hereafter be detected by thee of lying.’ 

l, 3. va is the accusative of ‘internal object,’ Curt. 
§ 401, equivalent to 4 Wevdea wevddperos. The use of pi, 
instead of the simple negative ov, may be accounted for 
by the fact that the passage has somewhat the character 
of a final sentence; as though the words had run ovre 
he dore py evdy twa dAdoeo Ga, 

ce Tods sarap tei He means those regions of 
the Peloponnese where the Dorian race preponderated. 

l. 10. épxopas Adfwy, SO Zpyoua: Gpdow», Hat. 3. 102. Cp. 
the French ‘je vars dire.’ 
]. 12. ode gore Sxws, ‘it is not possible that.’ 

lL 14. cal qv... @povdwo, ‘even though all the rest of 
the Greeks join thy side.’ Cp. Hdt. 9. 99° of 2dysos ra 
‘EXAnvev édpdreoy, 

Lt 6. msl yap téxwo, ‘for should they happen to take 
the field, only a thousand in number.’ 
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1. 1. wapegijme, ‘let pass.’ 

_L 2. dwotphoec@as, from drokdpdcce. 

L. 8. émwrov, dweotioay, dwhdavvor. The force of these 
tenses is to suggest repeated attacks and defeats. But 
the Medes ‘were unable to dislodge them, though they 
suffered terrible losses.’ This means that not even the 
most reckless expenditure of life enabled them to take the 
position. 

L 11. GrOpwwos... dvSpes. Cp. Livy 27. 13 ‘Ita concio 
dimissa fatentum sese increpitos, neque illo die vtrum 
quemquam in acie Romana fuisse praeter unum ducem.’ 

L 12. 80 dpdpnes, ‘right through the day.’ 

1. 13. tpyxdag wepreiworro, ‘ were roughly handled.’ 

1. 15. Bavdrovs. The ‘Immortals’ were 10,000 picked 
Persian troops; so called, because their number was al- 
ways kept up exactly to that sum; and if one man died, 
his place was instantly filled. 

1, 16. narepyacdépevor, ‘sure to make short work of 
them.’ 

1. 17. 068d» whdov épdpovro, ‘gained no more success 
than,’ etc. 

1. 21. wahOel yphoacba, ‘to gain any advantage from 
their numbers.’ 

1. 232. GAda te dwoSenwipevr... nai edyeonoy, i.e. 
‘among other exhibitions...they pretended to take to 
flight.’ We should rather expect the parallel to be given 
by two participles or two finite verbs, than by a combi- 
nation like this. 8%Oev gives the sense of ‘ pretence.’ 

1. 24. Saws, with the independent optative, has the 
meaning of indefinite frequency. 
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l, 26. xatadapBavdpevor, ‘just as they were being 
caught.’ ‘ 

l. 27. bwéotpepov dv. See Curt. § 494, obs. 1. 

l. 30. Join od8éy wapadaBeiv, ‘to secure nothing;’ so 
that tijs éoddou is left dependent on meipedpevor, 

l. 32. xara téXea, ‘ by divisions.’ 

1. 33. mpoad8oi, ‘ assaults.’ 

1. 37. éévrwv refers to ‘EAAjvwv, as does also odeas, but 
édrigavres to the Persians. 

1. 41. év pépet, ‘in turn,’ =‘ sua guisque vice, 


Z 


1, 1. 8 tt xphoera, ‘how he shall deal with.’ 

l. 10. wept Adxvww dgds. Before the invention of clocks, 
the times of day or night were named by various phrases 
like this. So in Homer, ‘dinner-time,’ for midday; ‘ ox- 
loosing time,’ for evening, and below § 6 és dyopis mAn- 
bapny. 

l. 11, dtpawés, The localities may be best seen by 
reference to accompanying sketch map, and the course 
of the path Anopaea traced from the Asopus to the town 
of Alpenus, ‘the first Locrian town on the side of the 
Malians.’ | 

l. 14. Anopaea (Gvw) means only ‘high-pass. The 
change of coast line, and the altered course of the rivers 
must be taken into account if we are to understand how. 
Thermopylae was a narrow pass. 

1. 23. épddaggov. See § 3 ad fin. 

1. 26, 4 xdtw éoBod? is the pass by the shore. 

1, 27. éwd tay eipyta, ‘by those by whom it was said 
[to be guarded].’ 7 

1. 28. SwoSefduevor, ‘having pledged themselves,’ or, 
‘ promised to Leonidas.’ 
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L 29. opens, sc. the Persians. Join ipadey S8e. 
l. 33. dvd te Boayov, tmesis, ‘started up.’ 
L 43. xdpupBos, ‘crest,’ ‘ rounded top.’ 

_ ,in a sense frequent in Herodotus, ‘ d¢- 
lueving that the attack was directed principally (dpyj»= 
originally) against them.’ 

l. 47. of 8é, i.e. the Persians, took no further notice 


of the Phocians, but passed by them and began the de- 
scent. 


§ 5. 


1, 2. ra ipa, more commonly ra odays, ‘the victims.’ 

L 4. ni Se, ‘and besides,’ or, ‘and next;’ taking up 
Sparov pay, 

L 5. én vuards, ‘brought the news while it was still 
night.’ 

1. 6. tpives 82, zpcroe generally introduces a climax= 
‘third and last.’ 

l. g. odn dev, ‘were not for permitting.’ 

1. 10. BranpeOdvres, ‘having separated ’==‘ sofulo conctho.’ 

1. 16. oda edwpewdusg gxew. This construction follows 
from some participle like vopi{er, easily supplied from 
xnddperos. ‘Thinking that it was not seemly for him and 
his Spartans,’ etc. : 

I. 17. &pyhy, adverbial; as above, § 4. 1. 43. 

I. 19. OnBator. The Thebans had been the first to offer 
earth and water to Xerxes, and they were probably unwilling 
combatants at Thermopylae, and thus they are described 
as being detained as hostages. Perhaps the eager readi- 
ness of the Thespians was not unconnected with their 
jealousy of the Thebans, in whose possible disgrace they 
may have seen their own chance of heading the Boeotian 
confederacy. 








$ 6. 


1. 1. owovOdg. Xerxes is described, B. 7. §4, a8 pouring 
these ‘libations’ from a golden cup to greet the rising 
sun. : 

1. 3. wAy@dpny. See note on Av,ver agai, § 4 ad init. 

L 1x. dupa. This wall was at the eastern end of the 
defile. The Phocians had built it to resist any encroach- 
ment from the Thessalians. 

1. 13. cuppioyorres is in exact parallelism with iwefideres, 
but having been assimilated to it in case it causes a violent 
anacoluthon, for it refers only to the “EAAnees and not at 
all to the woAAol ray BapSdpwr. A genitive absolute would 
have removed the difficulty. 

L 20. Myos To dwohAupévon, ° reckoning of the lost.’ 

With émortdpevos the Greeks become once more the 
subject of the sentence. 

1 23. wapaxpedpevor, SC, roic: obpacu, ‘ recklessly sacri- 
ficing themselves in their desperation.’ . 

1. 24. With dréovres cp. Hom. Il. 20. 332 Alvela, ris o” 
de Gedy drdovra xedever | dvria Lndedvos trepOuporo paxea Gas ; 

1. 27. dxvOdpnv. These names were all inscribed on a 
pillar at Sparta, which was still standing, 600 years after 
the event, in the time of Pausanias. 

l. 3g. cuveorijxee, ‘was still being waged ;’ ‘ commutte- 
batur.’ 

1. 43. Toto... mepreodoas, ‘ those of them who still had 
them (sc. al pdxaipa:) remaining.’ 

1.45. &€ dvartins emomdpevor =" 6x adverso invadentes.’ 

l. 55. av ddoyin woredpevoy, ‘making of no account.’ 

1. 62. adtod tadry TYWep, ‘just on the very spot where.’ 

1. 63. mpétepoy 4, ‘who had fallen before those who 
were dismissed by Leonidas had gone.’ 





SPECIMENS OF AEOLIC DIALECT. 


ALCAEUS. 


Frac. 1. 


I. 1. “Apy ‘in honour of Ares.’ 
1. 2. xuviawss, (xvviaic:), ‘helmets,’ properly of skin or 
fur. 

1. 4. upéwroow wacoddous, ‘hide the pegs’ they hang on. 
wagadhas is for wagoddous, the Aeolic dative plural of 
O declension always ends in -o.wi, 7 

1.5. wolthar. This diaeresis is like the Homeric époiios 
for dpoios. 

1. 6. owd@a:, properly wooden blades used to press 
down the woof at the loom. Here the word is used for 
‘swords,’ which are called Xadxidica, because the citizens 
of the Euboean Chalcis were famous workers in metal. 

1. 7. épyow. The ‘work’ they have undertaken is war. 

The reader must be careful in this and in the 


following Aeolic odes and idyll to notice that the . 


system of accentuation presents a remarkable contrast 
to the ordinary rules of Greek accent. In Aeolic the 
most general rule is that the accent must be thrown as far 
back as the quantity of the final syllable will allow. 


FRAG. 2. 


1. 1. dowvérmps, Acol. for dovverda, By ordow he means 
‘ direction,’ lit. position. 





i U]wep-¢ hich wep is 
1. 6. dye. Tmesis for [i)rep-¢xe, of w 
the hectic form. The water in the hold is over the 
mast-step. — 
lL. 7. {Bn hor= Buddy oy, lit. ‘with thé light showing 
through,’ =‘ in rents.’ 


SAPPHO. 
Ope 1. 


1. 1. The epithet wouxhé@poves is taken as parallel with 
such words as e6@povos, ypvadpovos. Others regard it - 
an Aeolicism for wouAdpper, and 6 being interchanged. 
This prepares us better for doAdmAoxe. ; 

1. 3. pe... OGpov. The common construction of cyjpa 
xaf Odov xal pépos. 

l. 5. xdrépera=al érepods. | a 

1.6. The meaning in dtowa is simply that of ‘ hearing : 
dudveg adds the idea of ‘listening’ as well. mihui= rydooe. 
With the sentiment cp. Aesch. Eum. 237 «Aves 82 xal spéo- 
obey dy beds. oe 

1. 13. @pdvw~aiGepos. Notice the unusual synizesis 

1. 16. 8ydre=8y aire. —— 

aa. Notice the indicative in orako obliqua. 

1. 18. riva. Here the goddess begins speaking in her 

rson. 
as a pois==pas, from pde. In verbs in -aw the and pers. 
sing. of present is written in Aeolic with iota adscrip! not 


subscript. 
1.20. adunje. For d&xces, dduei. So in Alcaeus we 
find sroéje. 


]. 22. &\Aa. Aeolic accentuation for adda, introdacing 
‘the apodosis,=‘ yet.’ So $ite is written for gure. 
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l. 5. yedaloas, Acolic for yeAavicas. 

1. 7. edsBov==elBor, ev standing for ef, as in ebade, 

1. 8. edSav devas eXxes, ‘not a sound of voice comes from 
my lips.’ 

1. 9. nap-daye=cartaye. The initial digamma in feay 
prevents elision. 

L11. éwwdéreow, irregular dative from Swa,Acolic for dupa. 

1. 13. pes in Aecolic is feminine. 

1. 14. Sypes stands for alps. 

l. 15. veOvdany for reOvdcer, infin. from reOvdxe OF reve, 


‘a new present in # derived from the perfect. So dedoixe,." 


etc. 


diye emBedyy, ‘to want but little.’ 
1. 16. GAda. If this reading be right, it is for 4A}, ‘mad, 


THEOCRITUS (Inviz. 28). 


This Idyll of Theocritus is written in Aeolic dialect, 
and is identical in metre with some of the verses of Al- 
caeus, as ¢.g. under Dro gurevons wpérepow devBp.0y ayurdre, 
with which we are familiar through Horace’s translation, 
‘nullam, Vare, sacra vile prius severis arborem. The verse 
is variously described as ‘Versus Asclepiadeus maior,’ or 
‘ Tetrameter choriambicus catalecticus cum basi.’ 

Go|[tuvu—-[tuv—-|tuv-[vud] 

1. 1. Join 88porv yévargw, ‘a gift for women.’ 
1. 3. Odpeerca = Gapooiea, from a form in -ys, Adponps, 
bpdprn=dudpre, ‘accompany. The city of Neleus 
is Miletus. 
1, 4. waddpy. Perhaps, like the Romulean palace in 
Virg. Aen. 8. 654, this temple of Aphrodite had a roof 


of straw. Notice the lengthening of the first syllable in 


dwddy, as if the w were doubled. 

1. 5. Tuite, ‘thither.’ ae 

1. 6. Tow lies as it were loosely between the two fint 
verbs ; it is in apposition grammatically only to the subject 

fpwoua, and it governs Nixaiay. . 
"2 Bapor.. . i accew Owe shall bring a8 a gift to the 
hands of Nicias’ wife. With Nuuda Edoxos cp. ‘ Priameta 
contunx,' Ov. Met. 13. 613- - 

1. rz. d8drwa, i.e. ‘clear as water, transparent. 

1 1a, He wishes that the ewes may offer their fleeces 
for shearing twice in the year to meet the needs: of cpt 
genis, who is such a busy spinner that one yield © 

ool would not be enough. 

. 1. rg. ‘For I should not like to send thee, being from 
our land, to the home of an awkward or idle dame. 

1. 16. fooay seems to be the true Aeolic form for otcay, 
as if the participle was declined on the scheme of ¢is, écea, 
¢», instead of dy, obea, Sy. 

" 1. 18. puedov. He means Syracuse, founded by Archias 
of Corinth, B.c. 734- 





SPECIMENS OF DORIC DIALECT. 


THEOCRITUS. 
IpYLL 1. 


In this Idyll, Thyrsis, a shepherd, sings, at the request 
of a goatherd, the tale of the death of Daphnis, and 
receives as a prize a goat and a curiously-wrought cup. 

l. 1. 480 n, ‘sweet is the whisper of yonder pine,’ ex- 
pressed here as éy &:4 dvoiy, ‘the whisper and the pine.’ 

1. 3. perd Mava, suggested by the word ovpiodes, for 
Pan, the Arcadian shepherd-god, was inventor and master 
of the pipe (cvptyé). 

1. 4. alka, ie. ef xexedy. Notice that the Doric xa for 
xe is always long, xd. 

l. §. xatappet, ‘comes ;” lit. flows down, expressive of 
an easy coming. Cp. Hor. Od. 1. 28. 28 ‘mulfaque 
merces, unde poiest, tibt defluat,’ | 

1, 6. dyédgys. When it is old enough to be milked 
the flesh may be supposed to be growing coarse. 

L 7. 18... S8up. Equivalent to 4 rd xaraxés rio Sup 
éoriy & xaradeiBerat, 

]. g. ofi8a, rarer form for div. 

- tr, 7084. Here begins the apodosis. 

. 12. wort tay Nup@ay==‘ per nymphas te obsecro, 

. 13. és, here local,=‘ where this sloping knoll is.’ 
. 15. 70 pecauBpwev, ‘in the noon tide.’ 

1. 18. pewt. The nose was looked upon as the seat of 
anger, as Od. 24. 319 dpa pivas d¢ of 43y | Spipd pévos mpotruye, 
Pers. Sat. 5. 91 ‘tra cadal naso,’ 


a eee 


senting Priapus and a group of Naiads. 
4 


lL. 20. dwt rd widow, ‘to the highest rank ;’ lit, higher 
than others. 

L ar. Mpwiwe. There were statues in the spot, repre- 

L 24. Join work Xpéyw épiobew. : 

1. 25. és tpls, ‘ thrice.’ 

l. 27. nexdvopdvoy. Such a cup, being made of porous 
wood, had ‘a wash of wax’ over its inner surface to make 
it waterproof. Cp. Ov. Met. 8. 670 ‘ pocula flaventibus ilitta 
certs.’ 

1. 28. wordcbory, i.e. spood{oy, ‘smelling of, i.e. fresh 
from. | 

1,29. uugods, A form of the variegated ivy is here 
meant, Hedera chrysocarpa. It is ‘spangled over’ with 
the brilliant yellow of the helichrysum, one of the varieties 
of the smmortelles, (Gnaphalium stoechas.) ‘And the 
tendril winds along: the ivy leaves (xar’ airdv [mocdv}) 
looking gay with orange berries.’ This sort of ivy has 
such coloured berries. Compare Virgil’s imitation, Ecl. 
3. 39. On one of the spaces enclosed by this carved 
wreath is the group of the girl and her lovers in alto 
relievo. Their gestures are so life-like that the poetical 


description proceeds as though the figures actually moved 


and spoke. 

1, 39. Tots 8¢ péra, ‘along with these,’ i.e. besides. He 
proceeds now to describe groups in other open spaces on 
the cup. 

1. 40. és Bédov, ‘ for a cast.’ 

1. 41. xdpvowr, rd xaptepdv, ‘working with might and 
main.’ Similarly yulwy... c0évos,=wasrl ray yviey obéves 
Scov éori, 

1. 45. tTurOdv Sccov Exwbey, ‘only a little way off,’ i.e. 
rocovroy didotnpa, Scov ruddy . . . GAéyor. 

1. 46. BéBpev. This description is partly borrowed 
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from the Shield of Achilles, Hom. IL 18. 561 cragvijes 
ptya Bpidoveay adeny. 

1, 49. tay tpdftpov, sc. oradudn». 

l. 51. gat}, ‘says’ (i. e. such is the evident meaning of 
his sly face) ‘that he will not quit the boy before he set 
him down breakfasting upon dry fare,’=breakfastless. 
The fox is going to rifle his wallet. dxpari{oua: is properly 
to take a morning dram of neat wine, hence to ‘ breakfast.’ 
The boy seems to be making a sort of little hand-net, 
with which to catch the locusts that are nibbling the vine- 
leaves. 

L 55. Sypds, ‘ pliant.’ 

1. 56. Atohuxdy. There does not seem to be much 
meaning in the epithet ‘ Aeolic.’ Perhaps the correction 
alohiyow may be right, in the sense of ‘splendid,’ from 
alddos, a8 suppixyos from suppés. 

l. 57. 70, ‘for it.’ 

1. 58. tupdes, sc. dpros, a ‘cheesecake,’ or ‘round of 
cheese.’ 

1. 59. Join wori-Oiyey=spoodbryer. 

]. 60. te... dpeoalpay, ‘ therewith I should very willingly 
make you (rv) happy.’ 

1. 62. xodre tu xepropdéw, ‘and I’m not making fun of you,’ 
i.e. Iam quite in earnest. 

' 1, 63. dudeAdBowra, factitive aorist, as in Hom. II. 2. 600, 
‘that brings forgetfulness.’ 

1. 65. d8do.=7deia. 

I, 66. See Virg. Ecl. 10. 9; and Milton’s ‘ Lycrdas,’ 
The nymphs were not in Thessaly, nor by the Sicilian 
streams and hills. 

1, 80. gwédou=ol -alrdon. 

1. 85. Lareica, ‘in quest of thee.’ 

1, 87. dda yeddowa, like Horace’s ‘ dulce ridentem.’ 

L 88. xaredxeo, ‘thou didst boast that thou wouldst 





overmaster Love,’ lit. give a throw to; metaphor from 
wrestling. 

1. 92. veperoara, ‘spiteful.’ 

1. 93. 48n yap opdo8p, ‘ What, dost thou think that our 
sun is utterly set?’ 

1. 94. why "AtBasxnal dy Aidou ddup. 

1. 96. Aphrodite is boasting of her success against the 
shepherd Daphnis. He retorts upon her, ‘Thou wast 
once a shepherd’s slave, when thou didst submit to the 
love of Anchises.’ ‘Is not a shepherd said to have [over- 
come] the Cyprian goddess?’ Some such verb as xar- 
acyxivs must be supplied. Daphnis purposely omits it, as 
having an unseemly meaning. Then he cries, ‘Go back 
to Ida, back to your shepherd-love.’ 

l, 97. adweipos, ‘ galingale.’ 

lL. 98. 68e=‘ here.’ 

1. 100, yS8errg ==xal J “A8ans, he reminds her of another fa- 
voured shepherd, whom he calls épaios, ‘ of youthful prime.’ 

1. 103. S5wg otacy. The conjunction with the indic. 
fut, with the force of the imperative. ‘Go and confront 
Diomede again,’ who once had wounded Aphrodite on the 
battle-field, Il. 5. 336. 

1. 106, & dy dpea. The 6 is shortened before a vowel, 
as ‘ Ze Corydin 8Alexi,’ Virg. Ecl. 2. 65. 

1. 108. "Apd@o.ca, a fountain near Syracuse, where is also 
the river Thymbris. 

l. 114. Avxatw, a mountain in Arcadia, near Mount 
Maenalus. 

1. 116. ‘EXxag ploy. The tomb of Helice was in Arca- 
dia. Helice, daughter of Lycaon, and mother of Arcas, 
(Aveaosidns), was metamorphosed into a bear, and placed 
among the constellations. 

l, 123. viv ta. -At Daphnis’ death ‘the whole face of 
nature should change. 
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1. 124. xopdoa, ‘ floreat,’ 

], 125. dvadda, ‘reversed.’ Cp. Ov. Trist. 1. 1. 5 ‘omma 
nalurae praepostera legibus tbunt.’ 

l. 126. Exot, ‘ drag down,’ ‘ harry.’ 

l. 127. yaptoawro, ‘ carmine cerient. 

l. 130. Aiva AeAolqwer, cp. Ov. Her. 12. 4 ‘tenc quae dis- 
pensant mortalia fila sorores Debuerant fusos evoluisse meos? 

]. 131. pdov, sc. "Axéporros. 

l. 138. AtycAos was the name of an Attic déme, famous 
for its figs. 

1, 140. 6G0a1, ‘ Look you!’ Doric imperative from a form 
Oagopat = Onéopat OF Oedopas. 

1, 142. Kiooaifa, the name of the she-goat that was to 
be part of the prize. 

1. 143. 06 ph oxipracetre, lit. ‘ Will you not “not skip ?”’ 
=mind you don’t skip. 


IpYLL 2. 


l. 1. kapdoSw, ‘I am going to serenade.’ The present 
has here almost the force of a future. 

l, 3. Td Kahdv mepedapdve, ‘ dearly loved.’ 

l. 5. Kopdyn, ‘ butt.’ 

l. 7. wapxumroga, ‘ peeping out.’ 

l. 9. mpoyéveros, ‘under-hung;’ the prominence of 
the chin would look all the uglier in company with the 
snub nose. 

l, 10. tye Se, ‘and I plucked them from yonder spot, 
whence thou didst bid me pull them.’ Cp. Virg. Ecl. 
3. 7. 

l. 14. @ 10 wuxdodp, ‘in which thou art enveloped.’ 


The ivy and the fern form a screen to the grotto in which 
Amaryllis sits. 


1.15. viv dyvew. ‘Mune scto guid sit Amor,’ etc. Virg. 
Ecl. 8. 43. Spepe means, ‘in the wild wood.’ 

1. 17. és dordev dypis=‘ ad ussa usque.’ 

118. xudvoppu. This was regarded as a beauty. 

1. a1. tidat Aewra, ‘to tear to fragments,’ like rur6a 
neafey, Od. 12. 388. 

]. 23. naddxeoor, sc. Adder, ‘ rose-buds.’ 

1. 24. Before this verse comes a pause. The shepherd 
waits to see if Amaryllis will show herself. But she makes 
no sign; so he bursts out with his cry of distress. 

at & Sdacoos; with this hiatus cp. Il. 5. 465 és ri ére 
xreiverOas ddcere ; 

1. 2g. ryva, ‘from yonder spot.’ Cp. Virg. Ecl. 8. 59. 
On these cliffs stands Olpis ‘watching’ the course of the 
tunny shoals, and shouting or signalling to the fishermen 
below; exactly as one may see done on the Cornish 
cliffs during the pilchard fishery. 

1. 27. 16 ye... réruxta, ‘thy feeling about it is one of 
pleasure.’ 

1. 29. 0882 73... . efepapdybn, ‘not a bit would the love- 
in-absence leaf lie close and make a smack, but without 
more ado it withered straight away against my warm arm.’ 
Others read worepdfaré 1 wAatayijoay, ‘lay close after 
making a smack.’ The practice of this Phyllomanteia, or 
leaf-sorcery, consisted in laying a poppy or anemone leaf 
over the joined thumb and first finger of the left hand, or 
flat upon the surface of the arm. A smart blow was then 
given to the leaf, which should retain its place and give 
back a sharp clear sound. Such a result was of happy 
omen in love. It seems here that the leaf would not lie 
flat for the blow, but curled up with the heat of the arm. 

l. 30. ==‘ just as it was,’ ‘at once.’ 

1. 32. wapa:Bdris, from mapa-Baive, is said to mean a 
‘gleaner;’ lit. one who ‘ walks with’ the reapers. 


eet a nation 


l. 33. dyxempas, ‘am devoted.’ | 

l. 35. pehardxpes. This is to add a fresh sting to 
Amaryllis, She not only has a rival, but a successful 
one, and not only successful, but ugly. Cp. Virg. Ecl, 
2. 42. : 

]. 37. &dderas, ‘quivers,’ ‘jerks,’ Cp. Plaut. Pseudol. 
I. 1. 106 ‘nist guid fulurum est: ita supercilium salit! 

l. 40. ‘twwopdms. The story goes that Atalanta would 
wed no one who could not outstrip her in the race; and 
the lover who was adventurous enough to try, and who 
failed, was to be put to death. Hippomenes, as he ran 
with her, dropped in her way some golden apples from the 
garden of the Hesperides, and while Atalanta paused to 
pick them up, Hippomenes won the race and the lady, 

l. 42. 63...dpwra. The idea of the repetition of os 
is the coincidence of the three acts. Virgil imitates the 
form of sentence in ‘uf vids, ud perti, ul me malus abstuls 
error, Ecl. 8. 41. 

1. 43. Medpous. Neleus, king of Pylos, had a fair 
daughter, Pero, beloved by Bias; but she was not to be 
won by any one who could not bring the wild herds of 
Phylacus from the Thessalian ridge Othrys. Melampus 
succeeded. in doing so on behalf of his brother Bias, who 
then made Pero his bride. See Od. 11. 287 foll. 

l. 47. emi whdov Adoaas, ‘to a height of frenzy.’ 

lL. 48. drep pacSoio, ‘ puts him not away from her breast,’ 
i, e. she still clasps the dead body. 

1. 50. Endymion was laid to sleep by the Moon, that 
she might kiss him in his slumbers. 

Iasion, see Od. 5. 128, was beloved by Demeter, and 
was initiated by her into the mysteries which were hidden 
from the profane. 

l. 52. dAyéw, pronounced as two syllables only. 

1. 53. Se, ‘here.’ 





i eni, ile ae YA ae 


l. 54. @s pé&s, ‘May this be to thee as sweet honey 
down thy throat!’ The pitiless maid will rejoice to hear 
of her lover's dismal end. 


IpyLL 3. 


1. 3. Agotopeig, ie. répves rd AGo»==Aniov. mharlov= 
wAncior. ‘Thou dost not cut the swathe along with thy 
fellow.’ He asks him what figure he will make by midday, 
if he is so far behind already, and if he only nibbles at his 
swathe, instead of cutting it clean. 

l. rx. xadewdy, ‘it’s a dangerous thing to give a dog a 
taste of the hide.’ Meaning, that if he once begins he 
will never leave it. ‘ Us canis a corto nunquam absterrebitur 
uncto,’ Hor. Sat. 2. §. 83. 

l, 12. évBexatatos, ‘it’s nearly eleven days since I have 
been in love.’ . 

1, 1g. dx ww. A similar proverb in Plautus, Mil. Glor. 
3. 2. 23 ‘Adit ebrit’ sunt, ahi poscam (‘swipes’) potrtant, 

1. 14. totyapro, ‘therefore it is that right at my very 
doors ‘everything lies untilled from the day of sowing. 
Virgil makes his love-sick swain show a different kind-of 
negligence: ‘ semipulata tibi'frondosa vitis in ulmo est, Ecl. 
2. 70. 

4 15. waidwy, ‘girls. & ModuPdra= ‘Filia Polybotae.’ 

], 16. dpdyreoon, dat. plur. of particip. from dydw. 

1. 18. pdyrtgs. He probably calls her a cricket, because 
she had been described as singing to the mowers. It is 
not unlikely that there is a further allusion to the skinny 
figure of the girl. ypoigeiras is interpreted by the scholiast 
as ovyxperiabiceras kal ovyxoipnOncerat, ‘ She shall be your 
close bedfellow through the night.’ 

1. 19. odx adrds, ‘not alone.’ 
1. 20. &ppdévriaros, ‘reckless.’ 
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1 22, duBédev, (AreBédov), like manned, is exactly 
‘ strike up.’ 

1. 26. Idpav, because of her swarthy complexion. 

1. 27. We may translate pedixepor, ‘ olive.’ 

1, 28. ypawrd. The SdxGos, which may be a sort of 
iris, was supposed to have marks on its petals like AI al, 


_ which was easily read as al al, alas! Cp. Ov. Met. 10. 216 


‘ Ipse suos gemilus foliis inscripstt, ef At At Flos habet in- 
scripium.’ ‘The common story was that Apollo created the 
flower so marked from the blood of his dead favourite 
Hyacinthus. 

1. 29. td wpGra, ‘reckon as first flowers in garlands.’ 

1. 30. xtmooy, Virg. Ecl. 2. 63. 

1. 31. yépavos. The crane follows the plough to pick 
up the insects turned up by the share. 

1. 33. xpéoeor, ‘our statues in gold should be dedicated 
to Aphrodite.’ The statue of the girl should have apples, 
roses, and flutes ; and his, a new robe, and scarlet slippers 
on both feet. 

1. 36. dotpdyanos, i.e. as smooth and white as ivory dice. 

1. 37. tev tpéwoy, ‘thy mien.’ 

1, 38. Botxos, ‘this herdsman ;’ alluding to the man who 
has just finished singing. His ‘musical powers had come 
upon them as a surprise. 

1. 40, TH wéywvos. He laments his useless ignorant age. 


He has grown a Jong beard, but all in vain, for what wit - 


have advancing years brought him? He cannot sing any- 
thing of his own: he will give them the song of Lyti- 
erses, 

1. 45. ovxwo. Fig-tree wood was valueless. ‘ 7runcus 
cram ficulnus, inutile lignum,' Hor. Sat. 1. 8. 

1. 46. & towd. The cut ends of the sheaves are to be 
set facing the north or west wind, that the draught might 
pass through them and ripen the grain in the ear. 





1. 48. edyey, infin. with the force of devyero. 

1, 51. 1d xadpa, ‘through the heat of the day.’ 

l. 53. 1d mety, ‘his drink ;’ so rd gayeiv, ‘food.’ The 
stingy overseer did not cook the lentils tender, lest the 
workmen should eat too many. Therefore to ‘ boil the len- 
tils better’ means not to be so close. ‘Splitting cummin 
seed’ is the same process as ‘skinning flints.’ 

1. 57. Apnpey, ‘ starveling.’ 


IpYLL 4. 


lr. és xpéve, ‘quam sero (ades).’ 

lL 2. Spy Bigpor, ‘ see to a chair.’ Soph. Aj. 1166 onciooy 
coidny xdwerdy te’ ideiy rede. 

1, 4. ddepdre = iudron, Gorgo sinks breathless on a 
chair, 

l. g. 8yXw, gen. absol. 

1. 6. xpywi8es, ‘soldiers’ boots,’ and so ‘soldiers.’ Others 
understand the line only to refer ‘to the gentry in their 
best boots and cloaks. 

1. 7. éxacrépw, ‘too far.’ 

L 8. 106, ‘this is all that addlepate[’s doing].’ 

=wapnopos. 

1. 13. 08 Adyar dwpiv. Zopyrion, the enfant serrible, 
evidently suspects what the ladies are alluding to; so 
Gorgo has to say, ‘she doesn’t mean Papa.’ 

1. 14. wémay, ‘by’r ladye.’ sdrma is Persephone, who 
was worshipped especially in Sicily. 

l. 15. déyopes, ‘we talk of everything as happening 
“the other day.”’ 

l. 16. oxavés, ‘huckster’s booth.’ 

1. 17. tproxadexdanyus, ‘a long lubber,’ who has ‘more 
inches than brains.’ 
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l. 18. tabrd y’ dxe, ‘is just in the same way.’ Oédp08, 
cp. Hor. Ep. 1. 15. 31 ‘pernicies ef tempestas barathrumque 
macells.’ 

l. 19. éwradpdypews, ‘bought yesterday five fleeces 
for seven drachmas, mere dog’s hair, pickings off old 
knapsacks, a mass of dirt, trouble on trouble.’ 

l. 24. dv 6\Pia, (gen.), Bc. ofeg. 

l. 25. av Wes. This is an attraction for a el8es, rovrov cai 
etwes, ‘what you have seen, of that you may speak.’ The 
form of sentence reminds of és @o» os éudyny. A use of 
the aorist similar in meaning to eires may be given from 
Theocr. Id. 12. 25 4» yap 1d ddeps, rd piv aBraBes edbis 
€6nxas. The force of «al before lcica is emphatic, ‘you 
who Aave seen.’ 

1, 26. depyots, ‘idle people have always holiday-time ;’ 
a means to say, J have plenty to do before we can 
l. 27. 7 vipa, ‘take up this cloth.’ It was lying on 
the ground; and as the maid is slow in her movements, 
Praxinoa says, ‘Do the cats want to go to bed again?’ 
including the lazy puss of a servant. 

l. 30. & 8d opapa dpe, ‘but she’s bringing the soap.’ 

L 32. émwota Oeots. She means ‘I have had a wash such 
as it is.’ 

l. 35. wooow. ‘Quanto pretio descendit tibi de tela?’ ‘ At 
what price did you get it from the loom ?’ 

l. 36. pvay, genitive of price, not after the comparative 
sAdov, which is followed by 4. 

l. 37. rotg 8 dpyors, ‘I’ve set my whole heart on that 
bit of work.’ 

L 38. xara yripav=‘ex anim: sentenha. 

1. 39. val, xaddy elwes, ‘rightly said!’ 

L 40. Mopusd! ‘Bogey’s there!’ They have no idea of 
taking Zopyrion with them, tg be a general nuisance, and 





to get trodden on. So he is to stop at home with the » 
maid and play with the dog. 

L. 47. & rexéy, Ptolemy Philadelphus had succeeded 
to a rule less disturbed by external war than in the time of 
his father Ptolemy Soter. He had therefore leisure to 
give to home matters, and among them to the organizing 
of a police for the protection of people in the streets from 
the tricks of the Egyptian thieves and rogues. 

l. 49. éf dwdras xexporapdvor= ‘ex fallacits conflatt.’ 

1. go. Zhe, ‘bog-trotters;’ if the reading be right, it 
may refer to the dwellers on the low ground round the 
Nile. Others read épwol, ‘ useless,’ like “fig-wood.’ 

1. 61. wrodeuoral, Horses for a tournament, or military 
parade. 

1. 53. wuppds, ‘the chestnut.’ 

1. 54. Staxpyoetrat, ‘the horse will kill the man who is 
leading him.’ 

1. 56. SmoGey, sc. rar drcov, We have got behind them, 
and they have gone to their right place. 

1. 57. ouvayelpopar, ‘am recovering myself.’ 

1. 62. xahXiora waiSwv, ‘my pretty maid.’ 

1, 64. Woman’s curiosity finds out everything; even 
about the marriage of Zeus with Hera, which neither their 
parents nor the gods were aware of. 

1, 67. Eutychis is Gorgo’s maid. wérex’ =apéorxe. 

1. 70. ef 7s ydvovo ed8aipuv, something like our, ‘if you 
hope to be spared!’ The bystander with great gallantry 
takes the ladies under his charge. 

1. 73. d0eivO = ddoiwrat, 

l. 74. als Spas xijwera=‘in hunc annum ef plures,’ Hor. 
Od. 1. 32. 3- 

1.75. xpnoro. For the genitive see Curt. § 427, 3: 
1. 76. Pidtev, ‘push your way. 
1.77. e&Sot waioa, ‘all we want are inside, as the brider 
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groom said when he shut the door behind his bride.’ 
Praxinoa, however, means by érdoi waca, ‘now we're all 


in. 

L 78. wéraye Se [ce] =‘ huc accede. 

1. 81. ypdypara are the figures embroidered on the 
tapestry. 

L 87. wadcac#’. These are the words of a bystander 
whose ears are dinned with the ceaseless chatter of the 
women He says, ‘they will murder everything with their 
brogue.’ sAareagyds is the use of the broad Doric a. The 
monotonous coo of the rpvyéy gave rise to the phrase 
tpvydvos AaXlorepos, 

l. 89. pa& is a mere exclamation, like our ‘bah ’, and 
seems to have no connection with ‘earth?’ or any such 
invocation. 

aes ra shi ‘Give your orders where you are 
master: lit. when you have got possession, gi 
para got possession, give your 
Poets ie Syracuse was founded by Archias of 

rinth; an llerophon was son of the Corinthi 
King Glaucus. ™ 

lL. 94. ph $0, (optat. aor. 2), ‘May that man, O Per- 
sephone, never be born!’ etc. The priestesses of Per- 
sephone were called pédsooas, 
ra dvds means King Ptolemy, or perhaps her own 

pH po. Perhaps the simplest way to explain this 
doubtful expression is to supply xoinxa with xnevedy and to 
render, ‘Pray don’t pass the strike over an empty vesse],’ 
A measure when full of grain was levelled by the strike, a 
piece of flat wood; and to use the strike with an empty 
vessel would aptly represent labouring in vain. 
_L 98. dpioreuce Tey lddepov, ‘won the prize in the 
dirge.’ The construction is like vixay "Odtpaa, If Indpyw 








be the right reading, it must be the name of the man 
commemorated in the song, which would then be called 
‘The Sperchis,’ as the lament for Linus was called 
‘Linus.’ sépvcw, ‘last year,’ has been conjectured as a 
variant. 

1. 99. Sia@pdwrera, ‘makes amorous gestures.’ 

1. 100. Golgi and Idalion are Cyprian towns, where 
Aphrodite was worshipped; Eryx, a mountain in Sicily. 

L. 103. Join padaxai wédas, ‘ soft-footed.’ 

1. 106. Avwvala. Diédné was mother of Aphrodite. 

' 1, 107. Bepevian was wife of Ptolemy Soter, and mother 
of Ptolemy Philadelphus, and Arsinoe, who is called 
Beperxeia Ovydrnp, with which compare Tloidyris vulds, or 
Tedapomos sais. 

], 112. éwépa wapaxetrar, ‘before thee are set ripe 
fruits.’ 

lL 113. Quick-growing herbs and flowers set in pots— 
or, as here, in silver baskets—were called ’Ademdos xiprot. 
See Plat. Phaedr. 276 B. They were intended to sym- 
bolise how ‘man cometh up and is cut down as a flower.’ 

l. 115. The confectioners had prepared all: manner of 
delicate pastry, ‘mingling [the perfumes of] all sorts of 
flowers with white meal;’ some were honey cakes; some, 
fritters fried in oil, and many of them in the shape of 
birds and beasts. 

1. 116. padedpy=drevpo. 

L 11g. Bpidovres and not Spléncas is the Ms. reading : 
the change makes the construction simple enough; but 
if BplGovres be retained, it will be necessary either to sup- 
pose that some verses are lost, or to join Spi@ovres with 
oxddes like dddayyes dArdpevs, I]. 16; Or dAodraros, d8pn, 
Od. 4. 

l. r20. In the foliage of the ‘bowers’ were figures of 
Cupids, that seemed just to be trying their growing wings. 























l. 122. Join wepspevor defoperay wreptyur. 

1, 124. otvoxdov= Ganymede. 

l. 126. The citizen of Miletus, famed for its purple 
dye, and the shepherd of Samos, will say, ‘Mine is the 
couch that is laid for fair Adonis.’ I sent the wool that 
made it. 

l. 129. & yopBpds, sc. Adonis, ‘ bridegroom.’ 

l. 130. €ru of wept, ‘Jabra ili adkuc circum flava sunt? 
sc. with the down of a sprouting hair; nothing that could 
scmub or prick. ; 

1. 133. The figure of Adonis will be taken next morn- 
ing to the shore and sunk in the sea. 

1. 140. Mdppos== Neoptolemus. 

1. 141. Aeuvxadieves== the sons of Deucalion,—Hellen 
and Amphictyon. 

l. 142. dxpa, ‘the head-men.’ 

l. 143. els vdwra, ‘till a fresh season come.’ 


BION. 


LAMENT OVER ADONIS. 


1. 8. doy, (dude), ‘ pains.’ 

l. 9. Newrdv dwopdyeuw, ‘ gasping with feeble breath.’ 

1, 10. vapey, ‘are set,’ in the sleep of death. 

]. 12. 6vdoxe, with the force of a perf. tense, ‘is dead.’ 

dvoloa, ‘bring back,’ ‘restore.’ 

I. 14. 8==‘ guod,’ ‘ that.’ 

1. 18. Join Sevdy dpdovras. Others read xeivor with 
waida, 

1. 24. “Avovpior, loosely used for 2vpiov, the worship of 
Adonis being especially in vogue in Syria. 

1. 25. elpa alwpeito, ‘ the dark robe she wore floated open 





to her waist.’ The common reading is alua jupeiro, ‘ the 
dark blood welled up,’ sc. from the wound of Adonis 
against Aphrodite who was clasping him. 

1. 27. “A8evi&, ‘in honour of Adonis.’ So in Alcaeus, 
Frag. 1 waoa 8 “Apy xexéopnras oréya. 

lL. 43. «xelo== nx, follows the Epic form, as 6a for 
6%. 

L 46. recgotror Scov, ‘so long as.’ 

1. 47. ‘Let thy breath from thy soul flow deep into my 
mouth and my heart, and let me drain that sweet love- 
potion from thee, and drink in love's last draught, and let 
me treasure this kiss as though it were Adonis himself.’ 

1. §7. ceodPypas, ‘I am dismayed.’ Al. o¢ poSevpas. 

1. 58. wéO0s, the sense of ‘loss’ has taken the place of 
the sense of ‘ desire.’ 

1. 60. neords, her girdle, wherein lay the secret: of her 
charms. 

xuvayeis, with sense of past tense, like Onioxes sup. 
‘Why didst thou go hunting ?’ 

1. 69. The meaning is that the thickets are but a rough 
bed for the delicate Adonis; let him lie on Cytherea’s 
couch. 

1. 75. pipow==‘ thy darling.’ 

1. 78. xo pay... 8g S€=‘ one... and another.’ 

1.-79. &€e, ‘brake,’ venting his wrath on the weapons 
that were the indirect cause of death. 

1. 85. dfexdBacve, ‘ proriciens dissipavtt.’ 

1. 91. dvaxdeloww, ‘seek to call him back.’ 

1. 92. éwaeiBouw, ‘seek to charm him by spells.’ 

l. 93. 0&8 pay ob« 0dder, ‘not indeed that he is not fain.’ 

Ksipa is ‘the daughter’ of Demeter = Persephone. 

1. gg. els gros, when the festival comes round again. 
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MOSCHUS. 
EPITAPHIOS BIONIS. 


This Idyll was composed by Moschus, a younger con- 
temporary of Theocritus. The same poet was author of 
two longer idylls of an Epic character, called Europa and 
Megara. In this ‘Epitaphios’ we constantly find the 
caesura in the hexameter falling after the first short syl- 
lable of the third foot; e.g. crorayeire | méwras, xAaicere | 
tov, pupecde | xal, etc. The grammarians call this the 
‘weak or feminine caegura,’ rou) xara Tpirov rpoyaiop, 
Hermann (Elem. Doct. Metr. 337) says, ‘ Propler leni- 
fatem hacc caesura mollibus argumentis accommodatissima esi, 
Ita fere ubique cam usurpatam videas in Moscht Epitaphio 
Bionis.’ 

1. 1. Asiproy dup, sc. the rivers in Sicily, which was in- 
habited by a Dorian race. 

1. §. 1 wévOua, used adverbially, like rd perdpSpiwor, 
Theoc. 1. 15, ‘ dolefully.’ 

6. ta od ypdupara. So Theocr. 10. 28 4 yparra 
idew6os, the flower that seemed to have the marks Al 
AI on its leaves. 

l. 9. d8dves, i. €, dnddves. 

1. 10, “ApeOoieas, a spring near Syracuse, Theocr. 1. 1 17. 

1. 14. Erpupdnos. The vision of Orpheus comes before 
the poet’s mind (inf. 18), and Suggests the idea of the 
river Strymon in Thrace, the home of Orpheus. 

1. 16. deaSev. The subject is Bion. 


1, 17. OlaypiSes. Ocagrus, king of Thrace, was father 


of Orpheus and Linus. The muses are here called 
Oecagrides, as if sisters of Orpheus. 

l, 18. Broroviasg, i. e. Thracians. 

L 21. épynpataow, used proleptically. They are called 
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‘deserted,’ because now Bion is dead and visits them n 
more. 

l. 22. pddog Aabaiow. The kingdom of Pluto is th 
‘land where all things are forgotten.’ 

1, 28. ai naG? Thay KpaviBes, (sc. vyppar), ‘the woodlan 
nymphs of the fountains.’ a 

l, 29. yévro=édyévero, 

l. 32. dpupe, for fppupe, ‘ shed.’ 

1. 33. pddww, ‘from the ewes.’ 

1, 34. odxdér. ydp Bet, ‘non entm opus est, melle tuo ea 
stinclo, aliud carpere.’ pddstog 108 oi is equivalent t 
‘thy sweet song,’ rhy yeAdnpur ona. | . 

l. 37. q¢éox = nidor, from niev. The story of Ario 
illustrates the.love of the dolphin for music: and, general} 
it is represented as a creature fond of man, and ready t 


.do him service. 


l. 40. Alcyone, wife of Céyx, threw herself into the se 
for grief at her husband’s shipwreck. The gods, in pit 
changed husband and wife into sea-birds. 

l. 41. The Knypvdos is another bird of the Halcyon trib 
Cp. Alcman, Frag. 12 Bade 8) Bade (uhinam) xnpvdos ei 

| Ss +’ dm. xdparos dvfos dy’ dAxvdveros sorjrat, | yndey 
Hrop €xwv, ddurdppupos elapos cps. 

l. 43. Memnon, son of Eos, and king of the Aethic 
pians, fell by the hand of Achilles at Troy. His mothe 
Eos, changed his Ethiopians into birds, and they fluttere 
crying round his tomb. , 

1. 49. GAAA Kal Speis=‘ vos sallem, columbae.’ 

1. 53. wvela, sc. 4} cvpsyé, ‘still breathes of.’ 

I. 55. epetom, ‘to set his mouth thereon,’ (¢peide). 

1. 56. Sevrepa=‘ second prize ;’ supply 4éda. 

l. §8. Faddrea, The eleventh idyll of Theocritus tell 
how Cyclops serenaded the sea-nymph Galatea, an 
failed to win her love. 

FOURTH GREEK READER. Bb 
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]. 62. Nacapdva, i.e. Ancapé ive), ‘ : 
getful of the billow.’ ean eer ere or 
L 63. j i 
ae : : Béas. If this reading be right, we must render 
nee watches thy kine i.e. feeds them, though their 
ae r is dead. It is probable that we should read 
j el Mapas that she sits on the desolate shore 
2 7 ae a cry, or shout of welcome.’ 
1 69. re=8, 80 at rd hdacer=8 : 
ra with which she kissed,’ etc. re 
.4a. Mans. The river Meles, near S 
ns. ; myrna, is called 
nas — because both Homer and Bion were born 
; ks. The river had two losses to mourn, the 
ss of Homer and of Bion. 
13. Kadd\éwas orépa, the poet i 
nou sponte ig poet is spoken of as the 
.77. webrapdvor, ‘beloved by,’ ‘ : 
more usually é péw.. . 6 va oe 
: 78, le eb xphvns, sc. Hippocrene. 
ae : i Raye Otyarpa, Helen, Achilles, and Mene- 
cee ere as being the principal characters in 
; a — 82, i.e. Bion, in distinction to Homer. 
. : meee a, an irregular Doric accus. for ddv, (4809) : 
s pd - Here it seems to stand for deta». 
‘1 88. a town in Boeotia 
bile ea on Mount Helicon, the 
. 89. “YA, Moschus seems t 
o mean Hylae, a town in 
Boeotia upon lake Hylica: but Cynoscephalae is generally 


Ss per, 


te as Pindar’s birthplace. 

- or. TH 

eo fiov. nacre was born at Teos in Asia 
l. ga. dytt 82 Lawpods, i.e. deri Zarpous pedeyparer, 


‘instead of Sappho's son i 
. home) still warbles noes” Mitylene (in Lesbos, Sappho s 
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Il. 94-99. These verses, WHICH ait ove ee se 


are probably interpolated fo supply a lacuna existing in 


the text of the oldest Ms. 
L 101. Adconnas. Moschus was @ Syracusan by birth. 


Probably he lived afterwards in the Southern part of 


Tealy’ (Magna Graecia). 
1. 103. KAapordpos- Moschus, as 4 pupil of Bion, 
claims for himself an :nheritance in pastoral poetry. 

4 ‘oy If the reading be right, this should 


@ pe yepatper 
mean, ‘with which honouring me, whilst thou didst be- 
didst leave me thy 


ueath to others thy wealth, thou 
song.” Perhaps we should write, dupe yepalper. 
1, 110. dwwére xpara==‘ cum semel. 
1. rea. wewuxacperos, ° lapped in.’ 
L 113. eboger, 1. € the nymphs have determined to be 
content henceforth with the croaking of frogs. 
1. 117. wovoy, * What poison could touch thy lips with- 
out being sweetened thereby ? 
1. 119. expuyey eddy, i. € dpovaos 4y, 


song. 


‘had no soul for 
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